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RULES 


OF THE. 


ae for the Promotion of Bellenic Studies, 








1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 

- documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 


al 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 





_ 2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
C which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
_ Bethe Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the ie -Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
itor Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
ghey ome property of the Society shall be administered 
{ y the eeosim in such manner as they shall consider most 
ch ust the Society: in the Council shall also be 
ublic: zations issued se the Society and the 
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Society, all. - 


ae 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 






subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the ‘func s thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. aay: 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and a, 2, 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as 3 often as they may deem necessary for . 
the despatch of business. = 


> 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Menibey 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 





9g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of roe 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a | ai 
quorum. | a aoe . 4 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. oe . } 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Membey of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council'on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting ofthe Society shall be held in London in bs 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council. discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being i. 
given to Members. 











rs. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secoiay es, a id 
Council shall be elected by the Members of ee Society at ne An 
Meeting. ne 


16. The President shall be elected by the M 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five ye 
SN agege eligible’ oot sees, . af 
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18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which. the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


25. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and: at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 


26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall beone guinea, payable 
and due on the tst of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for bya single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 


27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
sp of the Laine? due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
| e of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
| ot the > Society, amiess eee Council make an order to the contrary. 
ro : b2 
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29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. | 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign / 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council 
by means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an-educational body and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a bond fide Student in subjects germane to the 
purposes of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription eof a Student Associate shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the Ist of January in each year. In ; 
case of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35. Student-Associates shall receive the Society’s pr ee publications, e: “Ss 
and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, and ee 
to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books from ft 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection ‘of Lantern ‘Slides Sf 
or to vote at ‘the Society’s Meetings. ih at ee 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the ‘Member's entrance 3 a 
fee of two guineas, and shall forthwith become ane O C 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordi ary Mem 
ssociates of the Society, and when ele o 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


AT 19 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C, 





I, THAT the Hellenic Library be administered by the Library 
Committee, which shall be composed of not less than four members, two 
of whom shall form a quorum. 


II, That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
| by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
10.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. (Saturdays, IO A.M. to 1 P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation for August and the first week of September. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three ; but Members belonging both 
to this Society and to the Roman Society may borrow szx 
volumes at one time. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books, except under special circumstances, be sent 
beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 
VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 
(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


Pur (2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
~ gS the books in the order of application. 


—@) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian, 


. ee ) Shosld a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
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AS) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 

(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
un.ler any circumstances :— 

(1) Unbound books, 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
Library. 

. That new books may in borrowed for one week only, if they have 
hic’ more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

XII. That the following be the Rules defining the position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries :— 

a. Libraries of Public and Educational Institutions desiring to 
subscribe to the Journal are entitled to receive the /ournal 
for an annual subscription of One Guinea, without Entrance 
Fee, payable in January of each year, provided that official 
application for the privilege is made by the Librarian to the 
Secretary of the Society. 

6. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, are permitted to purchase 
photographs, lantern slides, etc., on the same conditions as 
Members, 

¢. Subscribing Libraries and the Librarians are not permitted to /zre 
lantern slides. 

@. A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 
and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business. 

é. A Librarian is permitted to read in the Society’s Library. 

Ff. A Librarian is not permitted to borrow books, cither for his own 
use, or for the use of a reader in the Library to which he is 
attached. 





The Library Committee. 


*PROF. R. S. CONWAY. 
*Mr. G. D. HARDINGE-TYLER. 
*PROF. F. HAVERFIELD. 
+ Mr. G. F. HILL. 
*MR. T. RICE HOLMES. 
. Miss C. A. HUTTON. 
Mr. A_ H. SMITH (Hon. Librarian). 





Mr. J. ff, BAKER-PENOYRE (Librarian). 


Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, shows be addressed to the Librarian, 
at 19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


* Representatives of the Roman Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SESSION 1914-15 


During the past Session the following Papers were read at General 
Meetings of the Society :-— 
November 17th, 1914. Professor Percy Gardner ; ‘ The sélver Lanx from 
Corbridge at Alnwick Castle’ (see ].H.S. xxxv. p. 66). 
February 9th, 1915. Mr. R. M. Dawkins: The Modern Greeks in Asia 
Minor (see below, pp. xlvi., xlvii.). . 
May 4th, 1915. Professor J.._Linton Myres: The Excavations in Cyprus 
made in 1913 on behalf of the Cyprus Museum (see below, pp. xlvii., 
x viii.). 

June 29th, 1915. Dr. Walter Leaf: Presidential Address (see J.H.S. xxxv. 
p- 161). 





THE ANNUAL MEETING was held at Burlington House on June 29th, 
1915. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan, Hon. Secretary, presented the following 
Annual Report of the Council :— 


The Council beg leave to submit the following report for the Session 
1914-15. 

So far as public obligation has permitted, the work of the Society has 
been carried on successfully throughout the Session. ~The usual meetings 
have been held, very fair use has been made of the library and photographic 
collection, and the losses of membership due to present circumstances have 
Le. + been, as will be seen by the paragraph on Finance, less than a have 


been expected. 
cae 
x “a Changes on the Council, etc.—The Society has lost during the 
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attract the regard of wandering scholars. Published in 1860, this yolume 
remains a standard of what an. archaeological traveller may hope to. 
observe and record. His interest in British students of many generations 
is kindly remembered. 

The Council have had pleasure in inviting the Bistinguished Danish 
scholar, Dr. A. Kinch, to become an honorary member of the Society. 
Mr. H. Stuart Jones has been nominated a Vice-President, and Messrs. 
J. Beazley, W. H. Buckler, and F. M. Cornford have been asked to fill 
vacancies on the Council. 

The duties of auditing the Society’s accounts have fallen on 
Mr. C. F. Clay, his co-auditor, Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan, being engaged 
on active service. 


Strabo on Asia Minor.—The President brought before the Council 
a proposal that the Society should undertake an edition of the three 
books of Strabo (xii-xiv) dealing with Asia Minor. The proposal was 
approved,‘’and the following were appointed or co-opted as Committee to 
consider the execution of it: Messrs. T. W. Allen, J. G. Anderson, W. H. 
Buckler, F. W. Hasluck, G. F. Hill, D. G. Hogarth, Dr. Walter Leaf 
(Chairman), Mr. G. A. Macmillan, Sir W. Ramsay, Miss Ramsay,-and Mr. 
Penoyre (Secretary). 

The Committee have met and decided that-the edition should comprise 
(1) a Greek text, (2) an English translation, (3) a full commentary with 
maps and probably illustrations. The war will cause some delay in 
carrying out the work; but it has been found. possible to allocate large 
portions to such eminent authorities as Sir W. Ramsay, Dr. Leaf, Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth, Mr. J. G. Anderson, Mr. W. H. Buckler, and others, and 
substantial progress is being made on materials already in hand. 


General Meetings.—At the first General Meeting, held November 
17th, Professor Percy Gardner read an illustrated paper on ‘ The Silver 
Lanx from Corbridge at Alnwick Castle. Professor Gardner’s interesting 
paper will be published in the first part of the Journal for 1915. 

At the second General Meeting, held on February goth, 1915, Mr. R.. 
M. Dawkins read a paper on ‘The Modern Greeks in Asia Minor.” The 
subject was limited to such portions of the Christian populations of Asia. 
Minor as are Greek in religion, sentiment and language, excluding, however,. 
the Greeks of the trading communities in the coast towns and those who have 
settled in the country at different times since the Turkish conquest. The 
places where the Christians have retained their language and speak Greek,. 
not as a result of the recent activity of Greek Schools but as an inheritance 
from the old Byzantine times, are the two large districts of Pontos and 
Cappadocia, and the isolated villages of Livisi on the coast of Lycia, Sille 
near Konia, and Pharasa and a few other small places in the Anti-Taurus. 
mountains. The dialect spoken at Gyolde in the Katakekaumene district 
has recently become extinct. Of these districts Pontos is by far the 
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largest, and its dialect is much better known than any of the others. The 
paper dealt with the dialects of Sille, Pharasa, Cappadocia, and Pontos, 
giving the results of four journeys undertaken for this purpose. A series 
of slides to illustrate the pastoral and agricultural way of life of 
these people among the mountains, plains and rock-cut dwellings of 
Cappadocia was also given. 

Turning to an analysis of these dialects, he remarked on the rarity of 
those Italian loan-words which are so common in ordinary Greek. There 
is on the other hand no lack of the Latin words generally found in Greek. 
The reason for this is that between the late Roman and early Byzantine . 
period, when the Latin words were taken into Greek, and the period 
following the Fourth Crusade, which gave the -Italian words to the 
language, there occurred the first irruptions of the Turks, which separated 
the Greeks of Asia from their European brethren, and their language was 
in this way shielded from the influence of Italian. In the same way, of 
the Slavonic words found in modern Greek very few are in use in Asia. 
The only considerable Slavonic influence is the Russian element which 
present conditions are bringing into the vocabulary of Pontic. In the 
dialect of Cappadocia and still more in that of Pharasa there are some 
Armenian words, due to their neighbourhood of a large Armenian 
population. But by far the most important foreign element is the Turkish. 
This at Sille and Pharasa, and to a still greater degree in Cappadocia, has 
affected not only the vocabulary, but also the phonology, inflexions: and 
even the syntax. This pressure of Turkish and the-influence of the Greek 
taught in the schools are the two dangers which menace the existence of 
these dialects. : 

Apart from this Turkish influence, the dialects of Asia, and especially 
Pontic, Cappadocian and the dialect of Pharasa, resemble one another 
much more closely than they resemble any other form of Modern Greek. 
They have to some extent a common vocabulary, and preserve several 

. ancient forms which are elsewhere lost. Their development has also 
diverged considerably from the lines followed by common Greek. It 
seems that these divergences are comparatively ancient, and they thus 
point to a variety of the xow2 spoken in Asia Minor and perhaps in the 
islands adjoining it. In this connexion it may be noted that some Asiatic 
features are to be found in the dialects of Cyprus and Chios, although 
taken as a whole these belong to the very strongly marked group of 
dialects spoken in the Southern Sporades. In the present state of our 

knowledge the two chief desiderata are a full vocabulary of Cappadocian 

4 and knowledge of the almost unknown dialects which are spoken in 
Sek a few on the upper waters of the Halys and Lycus; these are 

‘ob y some Peis of Pontic, and a nih aes of them might cast light 
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made in 1913, on behalf of the Cyprus Museum,’ of which he has kindly 
supplied the following summary :— 


The Government of Cyprus having provided a sum of £450 for antiquarian 
research excavations were taken in the autumn of 1913 by Professor Myres, with 
the assistance of Mr. Menelaos Markides, the keeper of the Cyprus Museum, and 
Mr. L. H. D. Buxton, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. The latter was enabled by 
a grant from the British Association for the Advancement of Science to follow the 
whole course of the work and devote himself to the study of the human remains, and 
of the physical character of the modern population of each district. 

The first site excavated was near the village of Levkoniko in the Famagusta 
district, where some large statues had recently been found by the villagers. “A small 
rural sanctuary was cleared, containing a remarkable deposit of stone sculptures, 
representing all periods of workmanship from the seventh century B.C., to the 
Graeco-Roman period, and almost unique for the brilliant preservation of its painted 
surfaces. 

At Enkomi, near Salamis, tombs were opened in the Necropolis whence the 
British Museum obtained a fine series of late Minoan antiquities. But this site is now 
nearly exhausted ; only two tombs were found intact, and the results of the operations 
here were mainly topographical. Careful examination of the megalithic building 
known as ‘Saint Catharine’s Prison’ excluded the possibility that it is of early date, 
and confirmed the architectural evidence which assigns it to the Roman period. 

At Lampousa, near Lapethos, on. the north coast, where important Byzantine 
treasures have been found at various times, a small area of the site was completely 
cleared, and found to have been deeply quarried and quite rebuilt in the Roman 
period. Objects however were found in the debris, of Hellenic and even of late Bronze 
Age styles. : 

Between Lapethos and the sea, an unusually rich series of tombs of early and 
middle Bronze Age, quite undisturbed, yielded. many bronze implements, a large 
quantity of typical pottery, and a remarkable type of conventionalised figurines. It was 
possible, for the first time, to determine the mode of interment, and the physical 
characters of the population, which was already a mixture of ‘ Mediterranean’ and 
‘ Alpine’ types. 

At Larnaca, a complete section of,the Bamboula Hill provided the first stratified 
series of Cypriote pottery, and important guidance for the topography and history of 
ancient Kition. 

The objects found in these excavations are in the Cyprus Museum: a full report 
will be published shortly. 


Library, Photographic and Lantern Slide Collections.—The 
accessions to the Joint Library during the past Session were: Hellenic 
volumes, 109 (=78 books); completed periodicals, 43 ; pamphlets, 5. To 
these should be added Roman volumes, 15 (=14 books); volumes of 
periodicals, 2. These together make a total of 174 items, against 484 of 
last year. 

The number of volumes borrowed was 678, and the number of visits 
paid to the Library, 650 as against 1,087 and 1,072 respectively for the last 
session. 

The Council acknowledge with thanks gifts of books from the 
following bodies: H. M. Government of India, The British Academy, the 
Trustees of the British Museum, the Director of the Service des Andante ; 


de l’Egypte, the Egyptian Exploration Fund; ’ 
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The following publishers have presented copies of recently published 
works: Messrs. G. Bell and Son, Blackwell, Fratelli Bocca, Bruckmann, 

_ P. Geuthner, Lee-Warner, Macmillan and Co., Marcus and Weber, Methuen, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, B. Quaritch, G. Reimer, B. Seeber, Schéningh, 
Teubner, and the University Presses of the following Universities, 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Virginia. 

The following authors have presented copies of their works: Messrs. 
J. de Mot, L. Galante, C. Hadaczek, W. R. Halliday, Lehmann-Haupt, 
Miss C. G. Harcum, J. D. Rolleston, Romstedt, F. P. Weber, S. E. Winbolt, 
F. Wright. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have’ been received from the Hon. 
F. Amherst, Miss C. A. Hutton, and Miss C. Sharpe. 

The slides hired during the Session were 2,376, those sold 2,268: 214 
photographs were sold. The corresponding figures for last Session were 
3,746, 1,681 and 439. 

The Council beg to thank the following donors of sides and negatives : 
The British School at Athens, the Royal Numismatic Society, Prof. R. 
Burrows, Miss Mudie Cooke, Mr. G. Dickins, Mr. J. Droop, Mr. B. F letcher, 
Mr. E. S. Forster, Mr. E. N. Gardiner, Prof.-P. Gardner, Miss Gosse, Mr. 
F. W. Hasluck, Mr. G. F. Hill, Rev. J. H. Hopkinson, Mr. J. G. Milne, 
Miss Virtue-Tebbs, Mr. A. J. B. Wace. 


Finance.—Naturally the Income of the Society has suffered during 
the current year. A considerable decrease in the amount received for 
members’ subscriptions has to be recorded, while fewer new members have 
been elected, with a consequent reduction in the receipts for Entrance 
Fees. Subscriptions from the Libraries, apart from enemy countries, have 
‘been well maintained, and the decrease under this heading represents the 
amount usually received from Germany and Austria. The total drop in 
Subscriptions and Entrance Fees compared with last year amounts to 
about £100. The amount received by the sale of the /ournal is less by 
470, making a total decrease in the ordinary revenues of about 4170. 
To meet this some economies have been necessary, and it will be seen that 
considerable reductions have been made in expenditure on the /ourna/ and 
the Library, and that outlay on Postage, Stationery, and Miscellaneous 
Expenses is lower than last year. Under the Lantern Slides and Photo- 
graphs Account the sum of 420 has been received from the Roman 
Society during the year as a contribution to the cost of the new Slide 
Catalogue. This amount, together with some large items for the sale of 
: Slides, has produced a substantial balance on the right side of this account, 
___ which to some extent offsets the large adverse balance of last year. The 
ae Eases of the Income and Expenditure Account for the year shows 

a bee sais to the good of £39. 

Che ce abe stands at £472, as against £516 last year, and the 
De able are BAY less. Against this, the Debts Payable are 
ue? cis practically makes matters even. 


me Sete = 
— ih 





















The amount of arrears of members’ subscriptions outstanding when the 
books closed was 4134, but this amount is omitted in the making na 
of accounts. 

The losses on the ordinary banibetihip roll have brought the nua 
down from 932 to 901. Including the Libraries in the enemy countries, 
whose subscriptions it is hoped will ultimately be received, the total now 
stands at 217, as against 209 last year, an increase of eight. 

Although the year just ended has not resulted in a financial deficit, it is 
anticipated that the income for the ensuing year will be further reduced. 


Conclusion.— Up till now, since the war began, the Society has been 
running, and running smoothly, on the momentum gathered of many 
years. This process cannot be continued indefinitely. The Council asks 
for nothing inconsistent with pressing public obligation ; yet, since the 
Society stands for the beauty, moderation, and wisdom of life crystallised 
in ancient Hellas, it does ask for all the practical help on which it can 
honourably call to maintain and develop and promulgate those ideals. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the foregoing Annual Report, 
which resolution was seconded by Lord Cromer and carried unanimously. 

The printed list of the Vice-Presidents, Members of Council and 

_ Officers, nominated by the Council for election or re-election, was adopted, 

no alternative names having been submitted. 

A vote of thanks to the auditor, Mr. C. F. Clay, proposed by Mr. 
Penoyre, was carried unanimously. . 

The Chairman then delivered his address, and, after discussion, the 
proceedings terminated by a vote of thanks moved by Lord Cromer. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


A compan ith te esp and epee the last ten years is furnished by the following tables :— 
ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 












































































































































3 May,|3x May,|3 May,|31 May,|31 May, 31 May, 31 May,|31 May,|3r May,|31 May, 
1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. 1910. 1git. | 1912. 1913. | 1914 | 1915. 
: Mreerreyt reve |, £51.41 6b 4 
Subscriptions. Current ......... io 753 | 759 773.) 771 | 766) 747 | 776) 765| 742 
SEND ode sa ueks ckinass aneces sense, 90 72 7o| $2 82 84 78 | 87 66") 61 
Life Compositions ............ 94 47| 47 | 15 31 94 15 110 15 26 
Libraries A .| 168} 173] 188 190| 197| 196| 196) 201 214| 189 
Entrance Fees 103 65 78 94) 107 65 50| 134) 54 i 
CO Ee Cuber ere aera 44 61 62 62 62 62 62 62 | 63 68 
Rent: (B.S.A., B.S.R., and | 
Archaeological Institute) ... |... 10 10| 10 13 22 20 20, 20 30 
Endowment Fund ............... 475 17 23 2 6 I I 16; 3 I 
- ** Excavations at Phylakopi,” | 
tra chcadadiessch tess vixchonai as?) > cash - 18% 2 2a° gt 0° 4" 4" 5* 4° 
** Facsimile Codex Venetus,”’ 
NOR 5 ors 8 cats 52 2ads 55 9 es ps S*i2 27" 3” po 12* 4° 4" rs 
Lantern Slides Account ......... 15* 3* sl ’ ta 12” gi 57* 
' Emergency Fund (for Library 
: RIED vss inaseia see, \askeat> E 327 67 ; te. | 
Rent, Use of Library, &c. | 
(Roman Society) 38 66 | 55 65 80 
—_—s —— | ee | aoe i 
1,814 | 1,239 1,263 1,240 | 1,610 | 1,417 | 1,255 | 1,472 | 1,279 | 1,289 
2 “ : ae Receipts less expenses. - / 
ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
_* 31 May,|31 May,|3: May, | 31 May,|31 May,|31 May,|31 May,/3t May,|31 May,|31 May, j 
| 1906. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. IQITt. | 1912. 1913. | 1914 | 1915. | 
| & & & & 4 & & & & £ | 
RO rap bapa saves ened gatvnes ds cveyer- 98 | 100] 100} 100, 109| 188 | 205 205] 205} 205 
Insurance uP | 13 14 Is 15 13 14 | 13| JO 9 10°) 
Salaries | 176) 178] 178 | 204 | 241 | 271 | 263, 267] 279| 287 | 
Library: cdkiers’& ‘Binding 65 85 85 85 58 73 | 103|. 86 go 31 | 
grey: Lighting, reeks L 
&e. .. 36 5st} 36 40 40 
Sundry Printing, Postage, 
Stationery, etc. ........... : 158 1440 | 126| 151} 176/ 193] 161 | 124 
i Lantern Slides Account......... ok ‘ 
£. * 
- Photographs Account............ Y eS pee p Be 16 . 130° 
Cont of Journal (less ia Soke 356 356 406 362 | 532| 385| 362| 403| 507| 415 
of Jou al, Reprint of 
x, . BAe ween eee ee aoe wee wee eee eee eee wee oe 
csseenenennecessnsnneaey, 125 | 225 | 340) 185 | 150) 150). 150 150) 150) 150 
7 of a = . ' 
; . ag . oo ad = 51 5 P 
Bese q tee aoe = x (408 18 | - 
ae r Be ced, | : - 
A oa a 53 | 52 . 3 4| 2 2 -2 
a = 1014327 jus ; am 
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THIRTEENTH LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ADDED TO THE 


LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY 
SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 


1914—1915. 


With this list are incorporated books belonging to the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies. These are distinguished by x.s. 


NOTE.—The Original Catalogue published in 1903, with all 
the supplements appended, ean be purchased by members and 
subseribing libraries at 3/6 (by post 3/10). Applications should be 
made to the Librarian, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Abbott (E.) Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens, [Heroes of 
the Nations. } 8vo. New York, &e. [N.D.] 
Adam (A. M.) ditor. See Plato. 
Allison (R.) Zranslator. See Plautus. 
Amherst of Hackney, Lady. A sketch of Egyptian History from 
the earliest times to the present day. 8vo. 1904, 
Ammonius. See Diogenes Laertius. 
Annuario della Regia Seuola Archeologica di Atene e delle 
Missioni Italiane in Oriente. From Vol. I. (1914). 
4to. Bergamo. Jn Progress. 
Aristotle. The works of Aristotle translated into English :— 
IIT. De mundo(E. 8. Forster); De spiritu (J. F. Dobson). 
8vo. Oxford. 1915. 
IX. Magna moralia (St. G. Stock); Ethica Eudemia—De 
virtutibus et vitiis (J. Solomon). 
8vo. Oxford. 1914. . 
Arnold (W. T.) The Roman system of provincial administration to 
the accession of Constantine the Great. 3rd _ edition, 
revised by E. 8. Bouchier. 8vo. Oxford. 1914. 
Boissonade (J. F.) ditor of Marinus. See Diogenes Laertius. 
Bouchier (E. S.) Zditor. See Arnold (W. T.) Roman provincial: 


administration. 


R.S8. = the property of the Roman Society. 














Ivii 
Brate (E.) Vanerna: en mytologisk Untersékning. 


8vo. Stockholm. 1914. 

British Museum. 

Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Marbles and Bronzes: 50 plates from selected subjects in 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Ed. A. H. Smith. 4to. 1914. 
Select Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Etruscan. 73 plates, 
with commentary by H. B. Walters. 4to. 1915. 
Bulle (H.) Orchomenos. I. Die alteren Ansiedelungsschichten, [ Abh. 
d. I. Kl. d. K. Ak, d. Wiss. XXIV. (2)]. 
4to. Munich. 1907. 
Cavalieri (P. F. de’) and Lietzmann (J.) Specimina codicum 
Graecorum, [Tab. in usum Schol. I.] 
Small Fol. Bonn. 1910. 
Cesnola collection. The Metropolitan Museum of Art: handbook 
of the Cesnola collection of antiquities from Cyprus. By 
J. L. Myres. 8vo. New York. 1915. 
rs. Cheesman (G. L.) The Auxilia of the Roman army. 
8vo. Oxford. 1914. 
— Cobet (C. G.) Zditor. See Diogenes Laertius. 
Cook (A. B.) Zeus: a study in ancient religion. Vol. I. 
8vo. Cambridge. 1914. 
rs. Corstopitum. Keport on the excavations in 1913. By R. H. 
Forster, W. H. Knowles, and F. Haverfield. (Arch. Ael. 
XI.) 8vo. Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 1914. 
Davis (G. M. N.) The Asiatic Dionysus. 8vo. 1914. 
Daya Ram Sahni. Catalogue of the Museum at Sarnath. See 
India, Archeological Survey. 
Demosthenes. The Crown, the Philippics and ten other Orations of 
Demosthenes, Translated by C. Rann-Kennedy. [Every- 
man’s Library. | 8vo. 1915. 

Diehl (C.) Manuel d’art byzantin. 8vo, Paris, 1910. 

Diogenes Laertius. Vitx philosophorum. Ed. C. G. Cobet. 
7 Olympiodorus—Ammonius—Iamblichus—Porphyrius. Ed. 
, A. Westermann. 

Marinus. Ed. J. F. Boissonade. 8vo. Paris. 1873. 
‘ Dobson (J. F.) Translator. See Aristotle. ; 
rs. Duff (J. D.) ditor. See Seneca. 
Edwards (G. M.) Zditor. See Homer. 
ns. Edwards (G. M.) Zditor. See Tacitus. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. 23rd Memoir. The cemeteries of 
<a Abydos. Part I. The mixed mye and Umm El- 
— ———s«Gavab. ~By E. Naville, T. E. Peet, H. R. Hall, and 
wee ae, CS ral 4to. 1914. 

le (F.) and Li e(P.) Specimina codicum Latinorum. [Tab. 
Small Fol. Bonn. 1912. 





a a a ght ne ne 


lviii 






"Epwroxpitos. See Kornaros, B. 
Evans (A. J.) The Minoan and Mycenaean element in Hellenic 
life. [Smithsonian Report, 1913.] 
‘ 8vo. Washington. 1914. 
Evans (A. J.) The tomb of the Double Axes and Associated Group. 
Pillar rooms and ritual vessels of the ‘Little Palace” 
at Knossos. [Archaeologia LX V.] 4to. 1914. 
Ferrabino (A.) Kalypso: saggio d’una storia del mito. 
8vo. Turin. 1914. 
Finlay (G.) A history of Greece from its conquest by the Romans to  . 
the present time. Ed. H. F. Tozer. 7 vols. [To } = 4 
replace existing incomplete edition. | an oa 
I. Greece under the Romans. 
II. The Byzantine Empire (1). ce 
III. The Byzantine and Greek Empires (2). sq 
TV. Medizeval Greece and the Empire of Trebizond. cae 
V. Greece under the Ottoman and Venetian domination. 2 
VI. The Greek Revolution (1). ; 
VII. The Greek Revolution (2). Establishment of the é 
Greek Kingdom. 8vo. Oxford. 1877. ‘ 
Firth (J. B.) Augustus Cesar and the Organisation of the Empire 
of Rome. [Heroes of the Nations, | 
8vo. New York, &e. [1902] 


Fitzhugh (T.) Indo-European Rhythm. [Univ. of Virginia: Bull. % 
7 of the Sch. of Lat.,7.] 8vo. Charlottesville, Va. 1912. 
Fitzhugh (T.) The Origin of Verse. [Univ. of Virginia: Bull. of 4 


the Sch. of Latin, 8.] 8vo. Charlottesville. 1915. 
Forster (E. S.) Translator. See Aristotle. 
Francke (A. H.) See India, Archaeological Survey. 
Frazer (J. G.) The Golden Bough. Vol. XII. Bibliography and . re) 
general index. * 8vo. 1915, 
Frichenhaus. (A.) See Tiryns. 
Friedlaender (J.) Beitriige zur alteren Miinzkunde. See Pinder 
(M.) 
Gauckler (P.) See Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule. 
Hackl (R.) See Tiryns. 
Haddon (K.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. | 
Hall (H. R.) Aegean archaeology: an introduction to the archaeo- = 
Bf of prehistoric Greece. 8vo. 1915. = 
Hall (H. R.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 
xs. Hammond (B. E.) Bodies Politic and. — governments. 
od Bello 1915, 
altin ae «1914, 










Harcum (C. G.) Roman cooks. 
Harrison (M. C.) 7Zranslator. See Sota (A 
RS. ‘Haverfield (F.) Roman tei ind | 
- Papers, IT.) AP Nr 
"Heaton (Ws Bee oe 























Hogarth (D. G.) The Ancient East. {Home University Library.] 
: 2 8vo. 1914. 
| Homer. The Iliad of Homer done into English Prose by A. Lang, 
W., Leaf, and E. Myers. [Globe edition.]  8vo. 1914. 
Homer. Odyssey, Books VI. and VII. Ed. G. M. Edwards. 
[Cambridge Elementary Classics. | 
8vo. Cambridge. 1915. 
Hoskier (H. C.) Codex B and its allies: a study and an indict- 
ment. 2 vols. 8vo, 1914. 
Iamblichus. See Diogenes Laertius. 
India, Archaeological Survey of. 
XXXVIIT. Antiquities of Indian Tibet. By A. H. 


Francke. 4to. Calcutta. 1914. 
Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath. By 
Daya Ram Sahni. &vo. - Calcutta, 1914. 


rs. Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule. By G Lafaye, P. 
Gauckler, and F..G. de Pachtere. From I. (1909). 
_  8vo, and Atlas. Paris. Jn Progress. 
Jacobsen (J. P.) Manes. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1914. 
Karo (G.) Lditour. See Tiryns. 
Kern (0.) Inscriptiones Graecae. (Tab. in usum Schol. VII.] 
Small Fol. Bonn. 1913. 
rs. Keyes, (C. W.) ‘The rise of the Equites in the third century of 


a 
7 


the Roman Empire. _ 8vo. Oxford. 1915. 
Klassiker der Archdologie. ‘See Ross (L.) and Welcker (F. G.) 
Koldewey (R.) The excavations at Babylon. 8vo. 1914. 


Kornaros (B.) ’Epwroxpiros. Ed. 8. A. Xanthoudides. 


. 8vo, Heracleum. 1915. 
Lafaye (G.) See Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule. 
Leeuwen (J. Van) Jditor. See Menander. 
4 Liebaert (P.) Specimina codicum Latinorum. See Ehrle (F.) 
a Lietzmann (J.) Specimina codicum Graecorum. See Cavalieri 
(P. F. de’.) 
Marinus. See Diogenes Laertius. / 
7 _ Menander. Hero—Disceptantes—Circumtonsa—Samia. Ed. J. 
ay Van Leeuwen, 8vo. Leyden. 1908, 
’ % Merrill (W. A.) Corruption in the text of Lucretius. [Univ. 


Californ. Class. Phil. publications, 2.] 

' 8vo. Berkeley. 1914. 

are (W. A.) Proposed emendations of Lucretius. [Univ. Cali- 
; forn. Class. Phil. publications, 2.] 

~~ eo  8vo. Berkeley. 1914. 
ry Me , n Museum of Art. Cesnola collection. See Cesnola. 
| B) Forsehungen zur alten Geschichte. IT. 
Date pS a? _ 8vo. Halle. 1899. 
(M. H.) Translator. See Vitruvius. 
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Mount (C. B.) ‘Translations. Excerpta quaedam poeseos Graece et 
Latine reddidit C.B.M. 8vo. Oxford. 1915. 
Id. Another copy. 
Mueller (W.) See Tiryns. 
Murray (G.) Hamlet and Orestes: a study in traditional types. 
[British Acad, Annual Shakespeare Lecture. | 
8vo. 1914. 
Myres (J. L.) Metropolitan Museum of Art: Handbook of the 
Cesnola collection of antiquities from Cyprus. See 
Cesnola. 
Naville (E.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Norton (R.) Bernini and other studies. 
8vo. New York and London. 1914. 
Oelmann (F.) See Tiryns. 
Olympiodorus. See Diogenes Laertius. 
Pachtere (F. G. de) See Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule. 
Peet (T. E.) See Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Pinder (M.) and Friedlaender (J.) Beitrage zur alteren Miinzkunde. 


\ at Tie 8vo. Berlin. 1851. 
Plato. The Apology of Socrates. Ed. A. M. Adam. [Cambridge 
Elementary Classics. } 8vo. Cambridge, 1914. 


. Plautus. Plautus, five of his plays: translated into English verse by 


R. Allison. ; 8vo. 1914. 
Porphyrius. See Diogenes Laertius. 
Rann-Kennedy (C.) Z'ranslater. See Demosthenes. 
Rodenwaldt (G.) See Tiryns. 
Rolleston (J. D.) Lucian and Medicine. [Proc. R. Soc. of Medi- 


cine VIII. } 8vo. 1915. 
Romstedt (M.) Die wirtschaftliche Organisation des athenischen 
Reiches. 8vo. Weidai. Th. 1914. 


Ross (L.) Inselreisen. [Klassiker der Archaologie.] 2 vols. 
8vo. Halle. 1912-3. 
Sandys (J. E.) A short history of classical scholarship. 
8vo. Cambridge. 1915. 


| Santacruz (S. G.) Elsolar Numantino. 8vo. Madrid. 1914. 


Sartiaux (F.) Les Sculptures et la Restauration du temple d’ Assos. 
8vo. Paris, 1915. 
Schubart (W.) Papyri Graecae Berolinenses. [Tab. in usum 


Schol. IT.] Small Fol. Bonn, 1911. 
Scott-Stevenson (Mrs.) Our ride through Asia Minor. 
8vo, 1881. 


rs. Seneca. L. Annaei Senecae Dialogorum Libri X—XII. Ed. J. D. 


Duff. 8vo. Cambridge. 1915. 


rs. Seta (A. della) Religion and Art: a study in the evolution of 


Sculpture, Painting and Architecture. Trsl. M. C. 
Harrison. ; 8vo. 1914. ° 


k S. = the property of the Roman Society. 















ns. Sharpe (M.) The accuracy of the Domesday Land Measures in 
Middlesex, and their Roman Origin. 
4to. Brentford, 1914. 
Smith (A. H.) Zditor. See British Museum, 
Solomon (J.) Z'ranslator. See Aristotle. 
Stock (St. G.) Translator. See Aristotle. 
s(P.M.) A history of Persia. 2 vols. 8vo. 1915. 
in usum Scholarum. See Cavalieri (P. F. de), Delbrueck 
(R.), Ehrle (F.), Diehl (C.), Kern (O.), Schubart (W.), and 
Tisserant (E.) 
vs. Tacitus. Annales. IV. Ed. G. M. Edwards. 
_ 8vo, Cambridge. 1915, 
Theander (C.) Grekisk lyrik frin stenar och papyri. 
8vo. Stockholm. 1915. 
Thompson (M. S.) The nomads of the Balkans. See Wace (A. 
J. B.) 
Tiryns: die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen des Instituts. 
2 vols. Ed. G. Karo. 
I. Die Hera von Tiryns. By A. Frichenhaus. 
Die ‘geometrische’ Nekropole. By W. Mueller and 
F. Oelmann. . 
II. Die Fresken des Palastes. By G. Rodenwalt, R. 
Hackl and N. Heaton. 4to. Athens. 1912-14 
Deposited : not to be taken out. 
Tisserant (E.) Specimina codicum Orientalium. [Tab. in usum 
Schol. VIII.] 7 Small Fol. Bonn. 1914. 
Vitruvius. The ten books on Architecture. Translated by M. H. 
Morgan : illustrated by H. L, Warren. 
. 8vo. Cambridge. 1914. 
Wace (A. J. B.) and Thompson (M. S,) The nomads of the 
Balkans. 8vo. 1914. 
Walters (H. B.) Zditor. See British Museum, Select bronzes. 
Warren (H. L.) Jidustrator. See Vitruvius, — 
Welcker (F. G.) Zoega’s Leben, [Klassiker der Archaologie.] 
2 vols. 8vo. Halle. 1912-3. 
Westermann (A.) Zditor of Olympiodoras, Ammonius, Iamblichus, 
Porphyrius. See Diogenes Laertius. 
_ Winbolt (S. E.) Latin hexameter verse. 8vo, 1903. 
Eis Wright (F.) Greek Music. [Edinburgh Review, 1914.] 
poet «. . 8vo. Edinburgh. 1914, 
paaninoudides (S. A.) Eiitor. See Kornaros, 
Zil n (A. E.) The Greek Commonwealth, 2nd edition, 
ad | = | 8vo. Oxford. 1915 


“ns. = the property of the Roman Society. 
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SECOND LIST OF 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 
IN THE JOINT COLLECTION OF THE SOCIETIES FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC AND ROMAN STUDIES 


PUBLISHED IN VOL. XXXIII OF THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES, 
AND ISSUED WITH VOL. IV OF THE JOURNAL OF ROMAN STUDIES. 


(Subsequent accessions will be published annually.) 


Copies of this Accession List may be had, price 3d. 





TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATIONS. 
ASIA MINOR. 





8119 Melekopi, well at. 

8124 Misti, general view. 

4361 Pharasa, Byzantine Castle. 
8142 Sinasos, S. Nicolas and rocks. 








3384 Constantinople, Seraglio Point and Santa Sophia from across the Golden Horn. 





9078 ig entrance to Black Sea from so-called Giant’s Grave. 

4006 if column of Theodosius, relief (J. H.S. xxix, p. 67, fig. 6). 

1802 Famagosta, St. George and the Cathedral Mosque. ; 4 
| CRETE. 


1431 Cnossus, small palace with Roman house and fresco above. + 
1432 Hagia Triada, drainage system. 


10,000 Pilati, plan of late Minoan house. £ 
9999 »» plan and section of tholos tomb. 7 , = 
9107. +,,  L.M. III house in A, vestibule and court looking S.~ - | ae 
S108 <n ~ # court, with later walls removed, looking S.E. — 
Lyk ee coe i ze columned hall with vestibule and court, looking 8.W. 7 
9109 —s,, re part of columned hall, looking N.W. ey 


9108 si, hones 3 in A; N. front looking S.E. - . - 


9114 as vases in L.M.I house, to the 8, of A group. hae nk fps 


> 


Delos, plan of the site. 


6384 





> tholos tomb from without. 
” ” »» Within. 
* Acropolis. 
Thermon, temple of Apollo. 
af elliptical building. 
Thermopylae and Artemisium, plan of the operations. 





Ochrida, S. Sophia, narthex from N.E. 
‘ - main apse. 
‘ey central dome of church from S. E. 
“A (lake) iinomadabiiy of Sveti Naoum, exterior. 

Salonika, arch of os cme 8. pier. 





os 3 detail of W. face. 
? ” N. pier. 
Corcyra, the harbour. 2 


Ithaca, entrance to harbour. 
ATHENS. 


‘Temple of Nike Apteros, with altar (Restoration, drawing only). 


Porch of the Maidens. 
Olympieion with Acropolis behind. 
llissus, view of-the stream. 

” ” 


ATTICA. 


Daphne, the convent view from without. 
Hymettus, monastery of Asteri. 


» monastery of Kaisariané, general view. 

” ” ” Church from 8. W. ; 

” ” ” the courtyard. 
PELOPONNESUS. 


Epidaurus, the plain of. 





9152 
9151 


9153 
9389 
9990 
9388 
9011 

























_ SICILY. | 


Syracuse, Ortygia and Plemmyrion from fountain of Arethusa. * 
es entablature from gymnasium. = ity ih be é 
ms ‘altar of Hiero.’ : sly : 
ne ‘tomb of Timoleon.’ : ° 
bs ‘ear of Dionysius.’ ~ 


x Latomia del Paradiso 
a3 », dei Capucini. 

> ” 
a Euryalus, looking E. 
He * 8rd trench, looking N, 
; ROME. 
Temple of Venus and Rome, / 

_ The Palatine. 
Temple of Magna Mater. | 
” ’ : 

: view Beck civanis Capitol. 
view of substructures of Domitianic buffdings. 
Lower chambers Saisie the domus Tiberiana of Domitian. . 


” 9 





Specus Aquae Claudiae. 
Bridge on the Appian Way. 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Bulla Regia, peristyle of house. 
Thugga-Trinina, Temple of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. 
Bath, interior of the Roman bath. ~ 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Corcyra, grant of proxenia to Dionysios (B.M. Guide to Greek and Roman life, fig. 1). 
= grant of proxenia to Pausanias (B.M. Guide to Greek and Roman life, fig. 2). 


PREHELLENIC. 


Vases from Mochlos cemetery, E.M. ii. and iii. 
Minoan vase, pea design. 

Carved ivory plaques: peacock and lilies, drawings only (B.S. A. xi, » 285, fig ie. 
Hagia Triada, fresco-painting ; flowers. ~ , en 
Mycenaean dagger blades (after Athenaion). i style = 
Rock tombs of the advanced Iron Age in peeeey: - 



















| Ve Se eee | PHEIDIAN. 

8169 Theseus,* head of, full face (J. H.8. xxxiii, p. 285, fig. 11). =~ 

8168 Laborde headt cast before restoration (J. H.S. xxxiii, p. 288, fig. 16a). 

9138 Athena Parthenos. Restoration, drawing only. (Michaelis, Arz Athenarwm, p. 13). 
8338 Lomntsn AE 


: MISCELLANEOUS FIFTH CENTURY. 
9130 Figure*, possibly from the pediment of one of the Treasuries. Delphi Mus 
PRAXITELEAN. 7 
8175 Cnidian Aphrodite, head oft (J. W.S. xxxiii, p. 282, fig. 6). 
8176 FEirene of Kephisodotus, head off (J. H.8. xxxiii, p. 279, fig. 4). 





8171 Holkham headt (J.H.S. xxiii, p. 277, fig. 2). 





LATER RELIEFS. 


9022 The Corybantes guarding the infant Zeus. Mus, Capitolino. 

B7343 Hellenistic relief: Perseus and Andromeda. 

B6624 Roman grave relief* of Sextus Adgennius Macrinus and his wife Licinia. 
9595 Sarcophagus at Felix Hall. Drawings only. 


9596 in % 1s 
9597 2? 2? ” 
9598 ” ” ” 
9599 ‘ * 
9600 i * 


9399 Landscape design in stucco.* Farnesina. (Rim. Mitt, xxvi, p. 34, fig. 11.) 


BRONZES. 


9144 Statuette of a trumpeter from Sparta. * 
9119 Small Greek bronze relief of a dancing girl from Plati* (Crete). 


TERRACOTTAS. 


9398 Terracotta panel.* Scenes on the Nile. B.M. 
7406 Mould for lamp: Victor in chariot race wearing crown. B.M. reepeeses E. 79. 
(Outline drawing only.) 
~ 9116 Greek pithos fragments from Plati* (Crete). 
ss: 9118 Greek pithos fragment from Plati* (found near ”“Eumodos).. 


ey * = from original or adequate 1eproduction. ‘+ = from cast. 
VASES. 

SL Ey Siena lee 

ne B Geemcements, Elite i, n me 


9143 
9006 
9390 
9392 
9391 
9039 


9001 
9010 
9393 
9002 
9029 
9023 
9008 

































Ajax bearing the body of Achilles: the soul of Patroclus proceeds him. (@. Av. 215.) 
Souls of dead warriors{} (Annali, 1888, pl. Q.) 

‘ Lakonian ’ kylix ; Cadmus (Arch. Zeit, 1881, pl. 12). 7 
Pienic scenes* (B.M. c, 855). , “es 
Olive gatherers, * 

Maidens at a well.* 

Ladies bathing at a fountain (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 50). 


REDFIGURED. 


Apollo voyaging on the tripod to Delphi] (Lenormant, Ziite ii, pl. 6). 
Artemis and fawn. he Paris. (J.H.S. xxxiii, p. 105. ) 

Alcmene on pyre.* 

Bellerophon and the Chimaera (Tischbein, i, ‘pl. 1) 

Boy jumping (Arch, Zeit. 1884, pl. 16). 

The game of Cottabus (Schreiber, At/as, pl. 78').4 

Charon on the Styx (B.M. White Athenian Lekythoi, pl. 12).4 


’ * from original. ‘| from adequate reproduction. 


PAINTING. 


Sarcophagus from Corneto: Greek and Amazon fighting. 
Fresco painting: the punishment of Ixion, &c. 
Pompeian painted architecture (Rém, Mitt. xxvi, p. 48, fig. 27). 


ry) ” ( ” 29 28). 
29 ced ( 3 pl 8, fig. 2) 
pe Museo Borbonico. 
Pornpeian painting : a harbour (Rém. Mitt. xxvi, pl. 9). 
Roman wall painting. P.B.S.R, vii. pl. 2. 
” ” 3. 
29 ” 4. 
” 2? : 5. 
mn P.B.S.R. viii, pl. 2.” 
29 . ”? 4. 
9) y %? ; eS 
” ; ” ck 
Painted coiling’? in Aurea fioenith (Ant. Denk. iii, hae 14). 
39 ” ( 7° 15). “ - 
” ” ( ” 16). ‘ —). 
” ( ” 17). y 
“aes ” ( ” 18). 
Vatican Virgil: Virgil’s eclogues. } 
Esquiline Odyssey : the isle of Circe. = 
MOSAICS. pe es 


Praeneste mosaic : denizens of t e Nile, 














Ixvii 


COINS. 
r TOWNS, &e. 


9012 Achaean league, MR. (B.M. Guide, v, B, 25 and Cat. eed pl. 2)9), 

9013 Aegina, MR. (B.M. Cat. Aética, pl. 23', 24", 25°.) 

9014 Aegospotamoi, AX. (Cat. Thrace, No. 1, p. 187.) 

9015 Ambracia, MR. (B.M. Guide, v, B. 10.) 

9155 Anemurium, #, Primitive statue of Artemis. (B.M. Cat. Lycaonia, éc., pl. 7%.) 

9156 Aphrodisias (Cariae), H. Types showing Cultus statue of Aphrodite. 

9017 Arcadia, AR. (B.M. Guide, iii, B. 37.) 

9018 Argos, MR. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, p|. 27) ™.) 

9019 Aspendus, AX. (B.M. Guide, ii, A, 39.) 

9020 Boeotia, RM. (B.M. Cat. Central Greeer, pl. 57.) 

9157 Caesarea (Cappadociae), A. Type showing primitive cultus figure. (B.M. Cat. 
Galatia, etc., pl. 9*.) 

7403 Carthago Nova. Hispano-Carthaginian Barcid coinage. (N.C. 1914, pl. 8", &c.) 

7412 Caulonia, M. Restruck on a Corinthian stater. (N.C. 1914, pl. 77.) 

9021 Ceos. (B.M. Cat. Crete, pl. 214.) 

7415 Chios, EL. and R. Period J, 625-575 n.c. (N.C. 1915, pl. 1, 2.) 


7416 mA “ ae + II, 575-545 B.c. a a 
7417 om &. », III, 545-500 s.c. F ee 
7418 =e et », Illand IV, 500-478 Bc. ,, es 


7409 Corinth, A. Stater 4th century. (N.C. 1914, pl. 7") 

9158 Cyrene, A’. Types showing Chariot and Zeus Ammon. 

9037 Cythera. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. 21"). 

9031 Elis, AR. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. 10%, pl. 111.) 
. 9159 Ephesus? EL. Earliest inscribed coin. (B.M. Cat. Jonia, pl. 3°.) 
’ 9160 Ephesus, AR. 5th century. Bee types. 


9161 s3 AR. Athcentury. Bee and deer types. 

9162 - A. 3rd century. Hellenic Artemis: Berenice II. 

9163 “ A’. -87-84 B.c. Artemis types. 

9165 “ #. Artemis as huntress: Artemis riding the deer. 

9166 Po . Artemis cultus statue. 

9164 gold and silver plaques from Ephesus and Camirus, ti the type of 
es Onpav. 

9032 Eretria, ®. (B.M. Guide, ii, B. 39.) . 


9033 EBuboea, M. (B.M. Cat. Central Grecec, pl, 175.) 
9167 Gela, M. Tetradrachm, 5th cent., Sosipolis crowning bull. (G. F. Hill, Coins of 
Ancient Sicily, pl. v, 11.) 
7408 Gela, AM. 5th century. Types showing bulls wearing wreaths. (N.C. 1914, pl. 7°.) 
9168 Hypaepa, H. Artemis Anaitis in temple (temp. Hadrian). 
9169 Idalium, AM. Sphinx and lotus, Nayidus. AR. Aphrodite. 
7401 Yonian, EL. Pegasus obverses. (N.C. 1914, pl. 8.) 
“4 9170 Magnesia ad Maeandrum, Z. Leukophryene. 
se 7402 Melos, AX. 5th century staters. (N.C. 1914, pl. 7'*-'*) 
7410 Messana (Siciliae), AX. Tetradrachms lettered A, B, D, &. (N.C. 1914, pl. 7") 
7414 Metapontum, MR. ‘4thcent. (N.C. 1914, pl. 7*.) 
9169 Nagidus, AR. Aphrodite. Idalium, R. Sphinx and lotus, 
7407 Nysa, Sidon and Tyre. Types showing prize crowns. 
9174 Paphos, Pergamon, Sardes, H. Shrines of Paphian Aphrodite. 
71 Perga, H. Pergaean Artemis (autonomous and imperial). 
172 ,, AK, tetradrachm: head of Hellenic Artemis. (B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc., pl. 24%.) 
Bese >: a “oo arteigea Artemis the huntress. 
‘m ee Sardes, #. Shrines of Paphian Aphrodite. 
n ad = and HE, _ Hemiobols. (N.C. 1914, pl. 7*.) 
H * 8 at 2 of of Hera. 
ao ot. 


, Peng 





9176 
9177 
7407 
7413 
7407 


9016 
7405 
B663 
7404 
9034 
B666 
B665 
B664 
9035 
9036 
B663 
B664 
3383 
3384 
B667 
7405 
7404 
B669 
B670 
B668 
B667 


9004 
9005 


4694 
4695 
9994 
9992 


Selinus, AX. River gods Hypsas and Selinus sacrificing. 
*» AR. Artemis and Apollo: Selinus : Heracles : Hypsas. 
Sidon, Nysa, Tyre. Types showing prize crowns. 


Thurium, ®. Didrachms of reduced standard, old and new a (N.C. 1914, pl. vii‘. » 


Tyre, Sidon and Nysa. Types showing prize crowns. 


RULERS. 


Anutigonus Gonatas, ®M. (B.M. Guide, v, B. 5.) 
Antiochus III, Seleucus I and III, M. Tetradrachms, (N.C. 1914, pl. 87). 
Clodius Macer and Civil Wars, denarii: Nero and Civil Wars, awre?. 
Eucratides and Timarchus of Bactria, RM. (N.C. 1914, pl. 8% *-) 
Eumenes I[, R. (B.M. Cat. Mysia, pl. 24°.) 
Galba, aureus and sestertii. 

5, a@uwrei and denarii: Civil Wars, denarii. 

», and Civil Wars, denarii: Nero, asses. 
Gordian III. (B.M. Cat. Med, pl. 414.) Reverse only, contests in Circus. 

Fe. Reverse only, animals fighting in arena. (B.M. Cat, pl. 42). ) 

Nero and Civil Wars, awrei: Clodius Macer and Civil Wars, denarit. 

» asses: Galba and Civil Wars, denarii. 
Orodes I. of Parthia: restruck tetradrachm (B.M.C., pl. 142°), obverse. 

” » = ” ” reverse. 
Otho and Vitellius, awrei: Civil Wars, denarii. ; 
Seleucus I, III, Antiochus III, MR. Tetradrachms. (N.C. 1914, pl. 87-*.) 
Timarchus and Eucratides of Bactria, AR. (N.C. 1914, pl. 8! &c.) 
Vitellius, aurei and denarii. 

mA auret, denarius and as. 

= denarius and as. . f 

ie and Otho, auret; Civil Wars, denovii. 


MINOR ARTS. 
Ivory plaque: S. Michael. (B.M. Cat. of Med.’ Antiquities, pl. 8.) 
Esquiline Treasure ; casket of Projecta. (B.M. Cat. of Med. Antiquities, pl. 13.) 


GREEK PEASANT TYPES. 


An old farmer on his mule. 
A woman spinning. 

On the march, 

A shepherdess. S 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 





THE Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 


(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus « should be represented by ¢, the vowels and diphthongs v, az, o, ov 
By y, ae, oe, and w dis Jorn final -og and -ov by -us and -wm, and -pos 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong ez, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than e or %, although in names like Laodicea Alexandria, 
_ where they are consecrated by usage, ¢ or i should be preserved, 
also words ending in -evov must be represented by -ewm. 
A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
Pain be followed as far as possible in -e and -a terminations, 
2 Sa e.g., Priene Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ae ending in -pos, as Aéaypos,-er should be avoided, as likely 
ie to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
: ia to -o for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common 
: Pe ee Seeulo, eee re Pe pedantic. 
. quired a definite English form, such as 
Athens should +t course not be otherwise represented. 
é ry to p int out that forms like Hercules, 
Ud, § a baa Ses Berceles, Hormes:s } 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Homonoia, Hyukinthios, should fall under § 4. 


(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 


(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, k being used for «, ch for y, but y and w being substituted 


for v and ov, which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike, apoxyomenos, 
diadumenos, rhyton. 


This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ow for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boule, gerousia. 


(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested in inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions :— 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 


Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics), 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 


Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 
or— 


Six, Protogenes (Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 


But as a rule the shortac ities of citation is to be preferred. 
The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated e 4 a 
small figure above the line; ¢ g- Dittenb. Syll2 123. 





Ixxi 


Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 
The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 


general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A,-E.M. = Archiiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen. 
Ann, d. I.=Annali dell’ Instituto. 
Arch, Anz. = Archiiologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 
Arch, Zeit. = Archaologische Zeitung. : 
Ath. Mitt. = Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abteilung. 
7, Baumeister = Baumeister, Denkmiler des klassischen Altertums. 
B.O.H. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
Berl. Vas. = Furtwingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 
B.M. Bronzes= British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 
B.M.0O. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 
B.M, Inscr. =Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 
B.M. Sculpt.= British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 
-M. Terracottas= British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 
.M. Vases=British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 
.S. A, =Annual of the British School at Athens. 
.S.R. = Papers of the British School at Rome. 
. d. I.=Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 
lt = Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 
. =Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
.L. =Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
. Rev. =Classical Review. 
.R. Acad. Inscr.=Comptes rendus de |’ Académie des Inscriptions. 
C.R. St. Pét.=Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 
Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 
: Dittenb. 0.G.I. = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 
ass Syll. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
. "Apx. =’Ednpepis “Apyarodoytxy. 
| G.D.I, z Collitz, elle an den Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 
Gerh. A.V.=Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 


te be tet 
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by 
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G.G.A. =Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
Head, H.N.=Head, Historia Numorum. 
I.G. = Inseriptiones Graecae.! 
| I.G.A.=Rohl, Inseriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 
Jahrb. =Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archiologischen Instituts. 
Jahresh. = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archiiologischen Institutes. 
J.H.S.=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
z Klio=Klio (Beitriige zur alten Geschichte). 
; Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archéologique. 
, Michel = Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques. 
Mon, d. I. =Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 
Miiller-Wies. = Miiller- Wieseler, Denkmiiler der alten Kunst. 
j Mus. Marbles=Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 
Neue Jahrb, kl. Alt.=Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 
Neue Jahrb. Phil.= Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 





; * The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the secoud 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
ss changed as follows :— : 
ob et \e LG. I. = Inser. Atticae anno Enclidis vetustiores. 
uae est inter Eucl. ann. et Augusti tempora. 
anae. 
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Niese = Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. isubadbelastion Staaten. 

Num. Chr. =Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit.=Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

sch what i ite Real- Encyclopiidie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft 

Philol. = Philol 

Ramsay, C. B. = aN Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 

Ramsay, Hist. Geog. = Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rép. Sculpt. =8. Reinach, Répertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, Rép. Vases=S. Reinach, Répertoire des Vases peints, 

Rev. Arch. = Revue Arché logique. 

Rev. Et. Gr.= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Num. = Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol. = Revue de Philologie. i 

Rh, Mus, = Rheinisches Museum. 

Rém. Mitt. = Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archiologischen Instituts, Rémische Abteilung. 

Roscher=Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S.M.C.=Sparta Museum Catalogue. 

T.A.M.=Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z. f. N.=Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 


Transliteration. of Inscriptions. 
{ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, 7.¢. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 
( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an b 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. ) 
< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, 7.e. to enclose superfluous a 
letters appearing on the original. * 
. Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing _ 
letters is known. : 
- -- Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 4 
Uncertain letters should have dots under them. ‘ a” 
Where the original has iota adscriptfit should be reproduced in that form ; 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 
The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, '. 





Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. . . We = 
The same conventions should be employed for this id 4% as for 1 inscrip- 
tions, with the following important exceptions :— 
( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or - 4 
symbol. ae Va 
[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous Jeter appearing on the 
original. _- 


< > Angular brackets to aaclone letters supplying bs oso ‘in the 
original, . 


+ gerbe 
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RHESOS OF THRACE. 


Across the fascinating, if somewhat flamboyant, pictures of the Dolo- 
neia there shoots a meteor like Goethe’s Sternschuppe :— 


Aus der Hohe schoss ich her 
Im Stern- und Feuerscheine, 
Liege nun im Grase quer: 

Wer hilft mir auf die Beine ? 


Rhesos appears in shining armour—or rather, we are told that he appears, 
for we never see him or hear him. We learn only that on the very night 
of his entry into the Trojan ranks he is slain in his sleep without a blow. 
‘His entry has not been prepared, his exit is forgotten; there is no word 
of him before or after the tenth book of the Zliad. 

He can, indeed, hardly be called a person at all. He is a suit of 
armour labelled with a name, no more. He comes from ‘Thrace’—a 
sufficiently vague term, meaning no more than ‘the north. He has a 
father Eioneus, ‘Shoreman.’? But he has not even a city. He is located 
nowhere in the wide stretch of shore between the Pontic Sea and the 
mouth of the Axios. The western part of this region is indeed to Homer 
bai country of the Paionians and Kikones; the Thracians are, it would 

m, confined to the eastern part, just north of the Hellespont; the only 





‘ -} *Hioveds is a stock name in mythology. In 
." Homer it is given to an otherwise, unknown 
) Greek in JI. vii. 11: to a grandson of Aiolos in 
Pie oemibe ede to a son of Proteus, grand- 
- father of Hekak in Pherekydes ap. schol. Eur. 













Thrace and Macedonia, according to Eustathios 
and Steph. Byz. The name is little more than 
the modern ‘Scala.’ Thus when Konon says 
that ’Hioveds was the ancient name of the 
Strymon, we must needs be incredulous ; the 
assertion is patently a conjecture to reconcile 
the genealogy of Homer with that of the 
Rhesus. Had there been any ground for so 
interesting and an identification, we 
should certainly have heard of it from some of 
a es Spee authors who dealt with Greek 
a eens 
: tale 
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Thracian town of which we hear is Ainos. So far then as Rhesos can. 


be given a Homeric home, it must be somewhere in the Hebros valley.” 
In his case the question 7é0e tot mods 7€ Toes is at best half 
answered ; Rhesos is a drifting shadow unplaced, cut off from all local ties, 
without any bonds to cult or myth. Of divine parentage there is no hint; 
he is a man so far as he has any real existence. In short, he proclaims 
himself a poetic fiction, created only for the purpose of supplying an effective 
object for the night attack of Diomedes and Odysseus. Indeed it might 
even be said that it is not he, but his white Thracian steeds, which take 
the first place; he is there only to introduce them and his Thracian panoply. 
He is called a Thracian only because Thrace was famed for white horses 
and armour. 

This vagueness of outline, this emptiness of content, is evidently the 
cause of the neglect which, one notable exception apart, was his fate in 
subsequent literature. Why he should have been made the central figure 
in the enigmatical Attic tragedy named after him is the main problem with 
which we have hereafter to deal. If we leave it out of sight for the moment, 
the only appearances of Rhesos in Greek literature, so far as I know, date 
from long subsequent days. The romancer Parthenios devotes the last 
chapter of his work to the tale of the wooing of the huntress maiden 
Arganthone of Kios in Bithynia by Rhesos, ‘before he went to Troy.’* 
It is a simple love-story which might have been told of any pair. In 
Philostratos* he appears in a totally different light. He is a sort of wild 
huntsman on Rhodope; the wild beasts come to his hero-shrine to offer 
themselves in willing sacrifice. 

The thing that strikes one about all these stories is the absence of any 
common bond of locality or legend. In. the drama the home of Rhesos, 
vaguely defined by Homer as Thrace, is on the banks of the Strymon, 
which to Homer is probably in the land not of the Thracians but the 
Paionians. In Parthenios he is brought to Bithynia; the locality is fixed 
by the name of the maiden Arganthone, derived from Mount Arganthonios 
over Kios. His presence there is explained by his travels in many countries 
‘in collecting tribute, and in particular by the reputation of the beautiful 
huntress, a local Atalanta. In Philostratos we are taken back to Thrace, 
but to Rhodope, not to the Strymon. 

The legendary element of the story varies no less. The play abandons 
the parentage ascribed to Rhesos by Homer; his father is no longer Eioneus, 
but the river-god Strymon; and he is moreover provided with a divine 
mother in ‘the Muse.’> Parthenios knows nothing of any divine parentage ; 





2 Hipponax, fr. 39 (42) actually names Ainos of the Hebros. 
as his home: % Parth. 36 (Hrotict Gr., Teubner ed., p. 32). 
én’ Gpudtwyv Te Kal @pnixiwy mérwr 4 Her, 681. 
Aeuxay idy Kar’ éyyds’ 
amnvaptoOn ‘Piicos Aiviwy maAuus. mother appears from the choice given by later 
(MS. Aiveéy, corr, Brink.) Cf. , Pp. 271. authors between Terpsichore, Kleio, Kalliope 
So in Serv. on Aen. i. 469 he is madéthe son and Euterpe ; Roscher, Lex. iv. pp. 106-7. 
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the lovers are both human. In Philostratos the Homeric story is entirely 
abandoned, and Rhesos has taken on the character of saga. 

The natural conclusion is that the Rhesos of the Doloneia is a purely 
literary creation of the moment, devoid of local or legendary background. 
The slightness of the outline accounts for the small impression which this 
fictitious character produced on later literature; the person of Rhesos was 
brought upon the Attic stage for some special reason, but was treated with 
complete freedom from any ties of legend, and elsewhere forgotten, till the 
late romance writers, foraging in the records of the past, took him as a 
peg on which to hang unappropriated stories. 

There is not even any ground for supposing, as some have done, that 
Rhesos is a genuine Thracian name. The sole ground for such a supposition 
is the appearance in Philostratos of a distinct Rhesos-saga. That evidence 
is too late and untrustworthy for any conclusions; it is not confirmed by 
the only recurrence of the name as that of a river in the Troad.® And 
to suppose that Rhesos is a Thracian word for ‘king,’ connected with rez, 
| seems a curious recrudescence of pre-scientific etymology. 

This modest and natural view of Rhesos naturally does not suit the 
mythologist. He starts with the maxim—quite unproved, and no more 
than a guess—that every Greek hero, and therefore Rhesos, is a ‘faded god.’ 
We are not therefore surprised to find that so eminent a scholar as Erwin 
Rohde has a great deal to tell us about Rhesos.’ He is, it appears, ‘a tribal 
god (Stammgott) of the Edonians, of the same type as the Zalmoxis of the 
Getai, the Sabos or Sabazios of other Thracian stems.’ ‘The district at the 
mouth of the Strymon, on the western slopes of Pangaios, is the old home 
of Rhesos ... He dwells on Pangaios as an oracular god.’ This theory 
seems to have been aecepted as a matter of course by subsequent writers 
of the same school ;* yet it is eminently worth a closer examination. 

It is not often that we can bring the faded god to book by direct 
evidence; he is generally no more than a precarious deduction from un- 
warranted assumptions. In the case of Rhesos, as it happens, we have 
such direct evidence; and it contradicts Dr. Rohde in the most emphatic 
way. It is the evidence of an expert in religion who, though he never 
had the advantage of sitting at the feet of Prof. Usener, had access to 
evidence far more abundant than can be at the disposal of the most learned 

of modern scholars. It is not an obiter dictwm, but the deliberate judgment 
! of a man who is carefully considering the very point at issue. 

Cicero, in his treatise on theology, discusses the conditions which led 
to the deification of heroes. It is not enough, he says, that the hero should 
be of divine parentage; though Achilles, for instance, is in Astypalaea 
worshipped as a god, it is not because he is son of a goddess, For there 
are other heroes who are equally sons of goddesses, yet are not worshipped. 

And as instances he quotes—Orpheus and Rhesos. They are both children 





8 £.g. Bethe s.v. ‘Diomedes’ in Pauly- 
‘Winoma, v. 818; Pfister, Reliquienkult, p. 198. 
BB 
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of goddesses, yet neither of them enjoys divine worship.® Could there 
be more explicit evidence ? 

‘ Perhaps they were not so worshipped in Cicero’s day, Rohde somewhat 
feebly argues: ‘but that is no evidence for earlier times. He appears to 


forget that Cicero is speaking generally—that he represents the learning 


of his day, not his own personal knowledge. ‘They are not worshipped 
anywhere’ means that the Alexandrine theologians who had collected the 
materials on which he bases his assertions knew of no instance of the 
worship of Rhesos; and that takes us back at least to the fifth century B.c. ; 
so far at least Alexandrian evidence could go. And this, on any as- 
sumption, covers the tragedy of Rhesos. We are safe in concluding 
from Cicero’s words not only that the Alexandrines knew of no worship 
of Rhesos, but that they did not consider the tragedy as evidence of such 
worship. 

This brings us to the gist of the problem, the evidence on which Rohde 
founds his theory, the theophany of the tragedy of Rhesus attributed to 
Euripides. It will be worth while to give an abstract of the whole 
scene, 890-996. 

The Muse appears, wailing over the body of her dead son Rhesos, and 
cursing Diomedes and Odysseus who have slain him by stealth. It is the 
son of Philammon, Thamyris, who has been the cause of her grief; for it 
was on her way to the famous contest where, with her sister-Muses, she 
outsang Thamyris and blinded his eyes, that she fell in with the river-god 
Strymon, and, yielding to his wooing, became the mother of Rhesos. She 
gave the babe to his father, who in turn entrusted him to the river-nymphs; 
Rhesos grew up to be king of Thrace. She foresaw disaster if Rhesos 
should go to Troy, but he had yielded to the prayers of Hector, and so 
had met his death. ‘And of all this woe,’ she continues, ‘Athena is guilty. 
It was not the doing of Odyssetts or Diomedes; do not think that I am 
deluded. And yet, Athena, it is thy city which we sister-Muses honour 
above all; we haunt the place, and Orpheus, the cousin of him whom thou 
hast slain, is he who displayed the torches of the hidden mysteries; it 
was Phoibos and we, his kindred band, who equipped thy revered citizen 
Musaios, so that he should pass in solitary grandeur to the foremost place 
of men. And my recompense for all this is that I have to mourn over 
the dead body of my son. I am content with Musaios as my advocate, 
and need call in no other skilled pleader to speak on my behalf.’ 

Here the chorus interrupt to express their satisfaction at learning 
that the death of Rhesos was not due to Hector; and Hector, after 





® Itaque Achillen Astypalaeenses insulani  talitatibus.—De Nat. D. iii. 45. 
sanctissime colunt. Qui si deus est, et Orpheus 10 This I take to be the meaning of the last 
et Rhesus dii sunt, Musa matre nati: nisi forte clause, copisriv 8 GAdrov obk erdtoua. I 


maritimae nuptiae terrenis anteponuntur. Si cannot help fancying that it contains an allu- — 


hi dii non sunt, quia nusquam coluntur, quo sion to debates in the Assembly at Athens on 
modo illi sunt? Vide igitur ne uirtutibus the Amphipolis question. 
hominum isti honores habeantur, non immor- 
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acknowledgment, expresses his intention of preparing a tomb for Rhesos: 
and burning with the body a wealth of raiment. 

The Muse answers, ‘He shall not pass beneath the earth; I will at 
least ask Persephone, daughter of Demeter, to send his soul up again. 
She owes me a debt, she is bound to honour the friends of Orpheus. 
For me, indeed, he will be henceforth as one that is dead and sees not 
the light; for never will he come where I am, nor behold his mother’s 
face. But he shall lie hidden in caves of the silver land, a spirit-man 
(avOpwrodaipnwv) beholding the light, even as the spokesman of Bacchos 
eame to dwell in Panguaios’ rock, a god venerable to those who know,’ 
The speech ends with a prophecy of Achilles’ death, which is soon to 
happen. 

This remarkable passage is so full of matter that one hardly knows 
where to begin. But we may first point out that, far from supporting 
Rohde and his Stammgott, it decisively contradicts him. The home of 
Rhesos is not on Pangaios at all; he is a stranger there. Pangaios is the 
home of Bacchos. A spokesman (mpodp7rns) of Bacchos has already come 
there to dwell with the god; Rhesos shall do the same. Rhesos is in 
fact a new-comer in the-second degree. And he is not to be a god; on the 
contrary, his godhead is denied in double fashion. First by the curious 
and unique compound dv@pe7odaipnwv, which seems purposely designed to 
exclude the divine. The simple da/uov might imply godhead; any such 
implication is effectively excluded by the addition of the manhood in the 
emphatic place. And secondly by the words used of his predecessor the 
‘spokesman. The -rpogyrns is a subordinate of Bacchos. He is indeed 
recognized as a god by ‘those who know,’ those who are initiated in the 
mysteries; but the outer world remains in ignorance. Yet even this 
modified divinity is not allowed to Rhesos. If he is indeed a Stammgott 
of the Edonians, he is most mercilessly degraded from his honours, and 
the statement of Cicero receives complete confirmation." _ 

Let us now turn to the passage as a whole. One thing at least is 
clear; the plain intention is to bring the city of Athens into intimate 
connexion with Rhesos. The whole blame of Rhesos’ death is laid upon 
the goddess, and through her on her citizens. Athens is partner in an 
evil deed for which reparation is due, in mere gratitude for all that the 
Muses have done for Athens. And the connexion is made through one 
quite special link—the relation of Orpheus to the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
It must have seemed at first sight almost impossible to connect the Thracian 
Rhesos of Homer with the city; the manner in which it is effected is highly 


It is a certain fact that Orphism had, early in the fifth century or 
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not long before it, been formally adopted into the Dionysos-Demeter cycle 
of mysteries, to which it was originally strange. Orpheus had ‘displayed 
the torches, qdavas ée€e, of Bacchos at Eleusis; this implies that he 
chad also been taken into partnership with Bacchos at headquarters, at the 
Mount Pangaios whence the Bacchic worship had so widely radiated. That 
Orpheus is in fact the Bd«yov mpodyrns who went to live on Pangaios, 
as Maass has argued, seems to me to be beyond all reasonable doubt. It 
follows from the whole tenor of the passage, and any other interpretation 
would be of necessity unintelligible.” 

We have then reached this point; that the city of Athens is under 
an obligation, resting on the most elementary considerations of gratitude, 
to repair a great wrong done to the Muses. The reparation required is 
that Rhesos shall be taken back to his home on the banks of his father’s 
river, the Strymon; there he is to be honoured much as Orpheus is 
honoured, though hardly with so high a rank. The means by which this 
is to be done is through the goddess of the Eleusinian Mysteries. Per- 
sephone, owing the Muses a debt for the aid which Orpheus has given 
at Eleusis, will be willing to give up the soul of Rhesos for the purpose. 
This is put in the form first of a strong statement of the obligation, then 
of a prophecy that the restitution will be made. And the prophecy re- 
ceived in fact such a striking fulfilment that we are quite safe in saying 
that it was composed after the event. 


Greece had early in the fifth century begun to cast longing eyes on 


the mouth of the Strymon, the gate into the rich plains and richer mines 
of eastern Macedonia and their potentialities of wealth. But the land 
was held by the powerful and independent tribe of the Edonians, and 
two attempts to found a colony there had already failed disastrously before 
the attacks of the warlike natives. The first had come from Miletos in 
497, the second was a combination under Athenian leadership in 465-4." 
The third and successful attempt was made by the Athenians, under the 
leading of Hagnon in 437; and the city of Amphipolis was duly 
founded. 

After two failures, very special religious precautions had of course 
to be taken; and an oracle advised that to ensure proper protection from 
the other world the bones of Rhesos should be brought and duly installed 
in the new colony. Among the graves which were shown by the ciceroni 
of Troy was, of course, that of Rhesos. An expedition was accordingly 
sent which broke into this grave by night, embarked the bones there 
found, and carried them to Amphipolis. In the heart of the new town 
Rhesos was buried in a hero’s tomb, and no doubt worshipped. with the 





22 See Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, ch. v. anything about such matters; that Orpheus 
13 It seems to me beside the question to went to live at Pangaios only means that he 
argue against Maass, as Perdrizet does, on ques- was adopted into the Dionysiac system at a 
tions of local Pangaian mythology and geo- _ place which for the particular purpose is highly 
graphy. I do not see the least ground for convenient, 
supposing that the author of the Rhesus knew . ™ Thue. iv. 102; Herod. vii. 114. 
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usual heroic rites. Opposite his tomb, we are told, was a shrine of his 
mother the Muse, later identified with Klio.% 

The story comes from a late author, Polyainos,* and one who is no 
trustworthy historian; but in this case, as Rohde himself says, there is 
not the least reason for doubting it. The oracles in the fifth century were 
fond of giving orders for the transference of the bones of heroes to their 
native places, in order to assure their protection. There is one certainly 
datable case in which the Athenians themselves had been concerned only 
a short time before. An oracle directed in 476 that the bones of Theseus 
should be brought from Skyros and solemnly laid in the Theseion. The 
action had been a brilliant success; Athens had rapidly risen to the height 
of her power. But if the oracle had to find, and to recommend to Athens, 
a Thracian hero who had died away from his own land, and whose grave 
was known so that his bones could be repatriated, it would seem that the 
choice was singularly limited. Thrace was at this time very little known 
at Athens; no Thracian heroes, so far as we know, had played a part in 
Greek history, save in the Trojan War. And even here there were but 
few. Asteropaios would not serve, for he was son of the river Axios, so 
it was not possible to pretend that his home was on the Strymon, where 
the new colony was to be founded. Peiroos, one of the leaders of the 
Thracians in the Trojan Catalogue, was from Ainos, too far east, even if 
he was important enough to have his tomb still shown at Troy. Euphemos, 
captain of the Kikones, might have served; but he was too insignificant, 
and it is not even said that he went through the necessary formula of 

_ being slain. We are in fact reduced to Rhesos or nobody. KRhesos came 
from Thrace; the name is vague enough; why not make him the son of 
the river Strymon? Homer says, indeed, that he is son of Eioneus; but 
it is only respectable for the son of a river-god to have a human father” 
as well. The Homeric paternity can easily be recognized in the name of 
Eion, the sea-side town which will serve as the port of Amphipolis. The 
tomb of Rhesos is one of the sights of Troy, and no one claims him else- 
where; so let Rhesos be the patron of the settlement, and let his bones 
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~ 4 See Il. xvi. 174-178. 
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be taken there to ensure the presence of the hero-spirit. There is not 
the least reason for supposing that the Edonians had ever heard of Rhesos 
—indeed it is extremely unlikely that they had. If he is not, as seems 
probable, a creation of the fertile brain of the author of the Doloneia, he 
may possibly have been, on the high authority of Philostratos, a name 
from Eastern Thrace, or, if we prefer the romancer Parthenios, from Bi- 
thynia. That he was a tribal god is the fancy of another and more 
modern romancer. 

We are now in a position which enables us to draw the natural, and 
to me inevitable, conclusion. The tragedy of Rhesus was a piéce d’occasion ; 
and the occasion was the founding of Amphipolis. It is a political piece, 
intended to encourage the expedition. The Rhesus was written in the 
year 437, or very near it. 

A poet does not go out of his way to accuse his own city and its 
revered goddess of base ingratitude for favours received unless he has 
some very special grounds. The process by which the charge is manu- 
factured is very elaborate and artificial. It is not easy at first sight to 
see how such an accusation can be founded on the killing of Rhesos as 
described in the Iliad. Athena takes part in it, but it is no reproach 
to her that she should help in the slaying of an enemy who is actually 
at war with her own Greeks. But the poet is equal to the occasion. He 
provides the necessary link by making Rhesos the son of ‘the Muse.’ 
For this, so far as we can tell, he had no authority in legend; the whole 
story proclaims itself as poetic fiction. ) 

The Muses lived not in Thrace but in Pieria. But there was a good 
precedent, in the case of Orpheus, for making a Thracian son of a Muse. 
The poet sets about bringing the Muses to 'lhrace, and for this purpose 
employs the story of Thamyris, transplanting it from the Peloponnesos, 
where the Catalogue of the Greek ships had placed it, to Thamyris’ home 
—the author of the Boeotia knew that Thamyris was a Thracian.® The 
Muses on their way thither from Pieria are bound to cross the Strymon; 
the tale of the divine paternity of Rhesos is invented, and he is fixed 
to the neighbourhood of Amphipolis. 

When this is done, the next step, though not very convincing, is easy. 
Rhesos, the son of the Muse, is first cousin (avtaveyids) to Orpheus; and 
Orpheus has been adopted into the Eleusinian Mysteries; that is, he has 
been adopted by Athens." Or rather, the Muses have adopted Athens, 
and conferred upon that favoured city all the glory of the highest mysteries 
—above all, the glory of Musaios, the Muses’ Man, who is to the mystic 
the type of mankind exalted to spiritual heights beyond all his fellows. 
And the reward of all this unspeakable grace to Athens is that Athens, 
in the person of her patron goddess, ingloriously slays, by treacherous 





8 Tl. ii, 595. ably taken place under the Peisistratidai. 
* This was a comparatively recent achieve. —Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 473. — 
ment, and fresh in men’s minds ; it had prob- = 
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guile, the beloved son of one of the kindly sisterhood. Can there be a 
more base ingratitude ? 

All this elaborate fiction has been invented in order that an injurious 
and wholly gratuitous attack may be made on the national honour of 
Athens and her goddess. That sort of thing is not done unless the solu- 
tion is patent to every hearer. And in this case the solution is clear. 
The apparent attack is made in order to lay a solemn obligation on the 
Athenian state. If they have done the wrong, it is their business to 
repair it; and that is a thing to say at the moment when the reparation 
is actually being made. 

It is not likely that the Athenians or any Greeks of the time felt 
much compunction at renewing their attacks on a gallant and independent 
people in order to possess themselves of valuable silver mines; still a 
religious sanction would not be out of place there, as it has been found 
useful under similar circumstances at later periods in history—by the 
Spaniards in America, for instance, not to deal with later events. But 
there was the story of the body-snatching by night at Troy. That was 
not a very pretty story at first sight; but it takes on an entirely different 
aspect when we learn that it is really done by divine order. The earth 
has given up its dead because the Muse has asked her friend Persephone 
in Attica to yield up the soul of the hero, which goes of course with his 
bones. The whole transaction is placed under the divinities of the mystic 
circle, now combined into one—Demeter, Bacchos, Orpheus. The recent 
admission of Orpheus is made a reason for hinting that Rhesos himself 
may be admitted into the holy corporation; at all events he is being taken 
into the region of Pangaios, where Orpheus has’ lately been adopted. 
‘ The newcomer may hope for an elevation like that of his cousin, though 
indeed this is barely hinted at. All that is promised is what is certainly 
possible for the state; he will dwell in a cave, an dytpov, like any other 
hero; and like any other hero duly worshipped, though he is beneath the 
earth, he will be kept in a sort of life, ‘seeing the light, by the due 
heroic sacrifices, the food and drink poured down through a hole upon 
his resting place. But he will certainly never be received among the gods ; 
to his goddess-mother he will be as dead :— 
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The reference, even if not intentional, was too obvious to escape the 
notice of the dullest patriot; and one would not be surprised if we were 
told that the author of the play had, after that great national disaster, 
done his best to disclaim the words in which he had so boldly asserted 
the divine favour under which the ill-starred exploit was carried out. 

But it is not impossible that the play may have been written a little 
before 437. We are told that the oracle under which the bones of Theseus 
were taken from Skyros to Athens was given in 476; the actual conquest 
of the island and repatriation of the bones seems to have been effected 
only seven years later, in 469 or 468.%° Possibly an interval may have 
occurred here also, Clearly the play cannot have been written before the 
oracle was given; but so large an expedition must have demanded long 
and careful preparation, and it is only due to the credit of the Athenian 
state to suppose that they negotiated for the voluntary return of the bones 
by the Trojan authorities before they had resort to the discreditable and 
sacrilegious step of breaking open the tomb by night. The play may 
well have been composed in preparation for the actual events of 437, and 
in order to give a religious gloss to these negotiations. 

This conclusion of course is quite consistent with the theory that the 
Rhesus is an early play of Euripides: but it cannot be a youthful, and 
hardly even an immature, play. If it was written in 437, it is only a 
year later than the Alcestis, the earliest survivor; it is quite possible that 
it may be two or three years earlier, but hardly more. And the circum- 
stances of its composition may go far to explain the peculiarities of its 
style and construction. 

It is a play written for a special purpose, and the materials are very 
limited. Rhesos is one of the late comers into the Epos, and it is clear 
that his name had never been taken up by the popular myth-makers who, 
in every other case known to us, had transmuted the Homeric tales into 
the form, often distorted, which the Tragedians found most suited for 
their purpose. The author of the Rhesus has no source for his story save 
Homer: and his own imagination. He is strictly limited by Homer till 
he reaches his theophany; then he is quite unrestricted. These are con- 
ditions unknown elsewhere. And he is working under strictly hieratic 
influence—he has to appear as a champion of the Mysteries in their most 
official and conventional aspect—to represent them as guiding infallibly 
a piece of state policy. One can hardly imagine Euripides writing quite 
like himself under these limitations.24 But these considerations I leave to 
the experts in tragedy to decide. : 

One point, however—to return to the theme with which I began—I 
hope to have made out; that there is no foundation whatever in the 
theophany of the Rhesus for the idea of Rhesos as a tribal god of the 





” Frazer, Paus. vol. ii. p. 164, vas born at Phlya, which had curious Orphic 
*1 Miss Harrison reminds me that Euripides mysteries of its own. See her Prolegomena, 
had an ancestral interest in mystic rites; he Pref. p. xii. and 641-646. 
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donians. The evidence points conclusively in the other direction. He 
was a hero brought to the Strymon in the year 437 for a special purpose, 
and it must be added that he was a complete failure. Curiously enough, 

_ though we do hear one thing about the local worship of Amphipolis, Rhesos 
is not concerned in it. On the death of Brasidas the Amphipolitans 
transferred to him the rites paid to Hagnon as the founder of the city.” 
Probably that was the end of any regard to the discredited hero of the 
_Doloneia. His honours lasted for thirteen years, and it was true, for four 
centuries before Cicero said it, that ‘he is nowhere worshipped.’ He was 
probably never taken very seriously even by the Athenians; and when 
they had no further interest in him, the less said about him the better. 


WALTER LEAF. 
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ANCIENT FLUTES FROM EGYPT. 


IN examining and dealing with the fragments of some Flutes found 
by Professor Garstang during his excavations at the Royal City of Meroé, 
about fifty miles from Khartoum in the Sfidan, a brief consideration may 
perhaps be permitted respecting the conditions which obtained at this 
old Nubian capital on the Upper Nile, so far as they appertain to a phase of 
music long passed away. It may aid in tracing the origin of these particular 
flutes, and determining whether they are of local workmanship, or imported. 

Kush, an ancient kingdom comprised in Ethiopia, later became one 
of the dependencies of Egypt proper. From the period of the invasion 
of Cambyses, B.c. 530, his seizure and destruction of Thebes, the island city of 
Meroé, decreed by the conqueror to be the capital of the province, became 
a great trade emporium. Greek influence then began to obtain in the land 
of the Nile. Although of course the customs, arts, and learning of the more 
ancient Egyptians extensively prevailed among these more southern people, 
Meroé was a place of great importance, possessing enough rich and cultured 
persons to import for use and enjoyment products of art from notable places 
beyond the Egyptian shores of the Mediterranean. 

So much is said in justification of the opinion that, however original and 
characteristic were the early instruments and music of the Egyptians proper, 
dating back quite to B.c. 3000, in later times Greece returned to the land 
of the Pharaohs some of the debt originally incurred with regard to the 
theory and practice of music when Pythagoras went there and studied 
the art. We know that this condition was specially the case with the 
later flutes, and it should be remarked that of old the term ‘Flute’ was 


applied to all instruments of the pipe family whether played with reeds, 


or true flue-blown. There was from time immemorial a great demand 
for flute music for solemn ceremonies and a number of social purposes. 

The Nay, cut from the thick strong stalk of the arwndo donax, the 
common water-plant of the Nile, is simply a hollow stem open from end to 
end, and pierced with a few finger-holes ; it has been played in Egypt 
for thousands of years. This nay is the origin of the entire flute tribe, also 
of all the flue pipes of the organ; the venerable instrument is still played in 
Cairo. Almost as old is the Zammah in which pipe the arghool (striking) 
reed is inserted. It is the origin of our clarinet; when the reed is made 


with double sides it appertains to the oboe family. The transverse flute 
12 
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came early into use; whether this is to be regarded as the true mAayliavios 
of the Greeks, or whether this designation referred to another type need not 
be critically discussed. “Although few examples are extant there are 
specimens recovered from the ashes of Pompeii, and the British Museum 

- presents an example obtained from Halicarnassus to which later reference 
will be made. Besides the statements of Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Plato, Lucian, and Pliny, who tell us much about Egypt, its arts 
and music, a number of Greek writers describe the prowess of their native 
flute players. The professional adAnrai and tibicines were esteemed and 
highly paid artists, indeed some had statues erected to them following their 
success in public competitions. As the instrument and its capabilities 
developed, many of those produced became works of constructive skill and 
artistic ornamentation, fetching enormous prices. Lucian says that Ismenias 
of Thebes gave a sum equal to a thousand pounds for a flute at Corinth. 
Lamia so fascinated her admirers that a temple was erected and divine 
honours paid to the felicitous flautist. Not only are the names of some 
of the renowned players preserved, but those of celebrated makers have been 
recorded, as that of Theodorus mentioned by Plutarch. 

The four flutes discovered at Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum, 
arrest attention in connexion with the recent Meroé find, inasmuch as 
some identical features are presented, features associated with no other 
specimens remaining, viz., the revolving rings or broad bands for temporarily 
closing the finger-holes of notes not wanted in the particular piece about 
to be played. These Pompeian relics have an inner tube of ivory covered 
by a bronze exterior; the ventages number from eleven to thirteen. As we 
do not possess enough fingers to close all these holes (in order to obtain 
the fundamental or lowest note of the tube) some method of applying 
artificial fingers had to be contrived. The invention of such a device 
is ascribed by Pausanias to Pronomus, a Theban. This consists in placing 
over the ivory lining a number of sliding or revolving rings which could 
‘be turned round at will. The inventor claimed that by this mechanical 
device he could play in any of the principal modes on a single flute, instead 
of requiring specially constructed instruments for each particular scale. 
It was an ingenious thought, anticipating the spring pad key in use in 
to-day’s wood-wind instruments; this latter mechanical device came into use 
in the early sixteenth century. It may be mentioned that, in the four 
Pompeian flutes, the intervals provided with these closing rings are not 
the same in all the examples; one possesses six rings. Very remarkable 
isa ring in one case having a second hole bored at a distance a little lower; 
it probably yielded an enharmonic interval of a quarter of a tone. 

In setting out for inspection these Meroé fragments by ranging them on 
slender wooden rods fastened to a side frame, it must be understood that 
no attempt has been made to piece them together as they originally existed. 
We are not sure as to the length of this type of flute, and a glance at the 
__ diameters of the pieces will show that they belonged to different instruments 

_ of varying size. ‘The design has been to mount the portions in a convenient 
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form for preservation, so that they can be readily seen and identified in 
the descriptive remarks which follow. 

Like the Pompeian find, the materials are ivory and bronze ; although 
buried in the ground for 2000 years, they have to a considerable extent 
defied destruction. A qualitative analysis of some fragments shews that the 
main portion of the metal was copper, with a considerable amount of tin, and 
there were traces of iron, magnesium, and nickel; probably these latter 
metals were impurities, and not deliberately added to the alloy. No doubt 
the alert makers and players had found that ivory was superior to the 
favoured sycamore wood, in that the moisture from the breath of the player 
did not cause the instrument to swell, a defect inseparable from wooden 
tubes. The bronze is still singularly hard; though covered with an olive 
green oxide and earthy incrustations, it is quite difficult to file. The ivory 
is very brittle, and unless tenderly handled crumbles to a light brown dust. 
The bores of the ivory tube and that of the outside bronze are quite true 
rounds, perfect in their lathe turnings, as tested with callipers. The inner 
ivory, like the bronze covering, must have been made in sections in order to 
slip on the revolving rings, and provide a socket for the next portion to fit 
into. In fact the flute was made in joints just as we construct them now for 
convenience in carrying about. It may be observed that in putting the 
instrument together, by changing the position of the several pieces, it 
was possible to alter the disposition of the finger-holes, and so vary the order 
of the intervals ; the instrument might thus be arranged to suit some particular 
mode. Judging from the slightly conical outlet pieces preserved, the Meroé 
fragments indicate five instruments, but there may have been more now 
broken up and perished. The pieces vary from three and a half inches 
to under an inch in length. In several examples the round clean cut ends 
shew that such was the original form, strengthening the impression that each 
section was designed to fit on to another ; certainly the flutes were not made in 
one piece as were the more ancient instruments. The inner bores, still intact, 
are from seven-sixteenths to ten-sixteenths of an inch ; the bronze covering is 
of course adapted to fit the varying ivory lining. . 

The finger-holes are of three types, first round, measuring five-sixteenths 
to seven-sixteenths; secondly, rectangular oblong, five-sixteenths long by 
two-sixteenths to four-sixteenths in breadth ; thirdly, in an ivory fragment a 
curved hole having the form of a comma stop in printing; it is eight- 
sixteenths long, and three-sixteenths at the rounder head, the other end of 
it comes to a sharp point as the bottom of acomma. Both rectangular and 
round holes are not found in the same pieces. It would thus seem that 
there were two main types of finger-holes, but without possessing a perfect 
instrument for inspection, this cannot be determined, nor is it quite clear 
what was the distinction in effect between round and squared holes—unless 
the latter could be more easily half stopped to produce either large or small 
intervals. In old hautboys can be seen two small holes drilled parallel for 
the finger to close both, or only one, for chromatic intervals. 

What is the chief and remarkable feature in these particular flutes is 
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the evidence of the revolving ring turning on the tubes; this may be 
identified on several of the fragments by the small pyramidal-shaped 
projections or lugs by whieh these rings could be readily turned. The rings 
ran loose on slightly grooved reductions made upon the surface of the ivory 
lining. Their office was to close the finger-hole of a note not wanted for use 
and foreign to the scale or mode of the piece intended to be played. When 
the hole in the ring and that in the ivory body of the flute corresponded, the 
note provided was available for the player's finger. But when he had to 
perform, or perhaps was actually playing in a piece in which this particular 
interval was not used, he turned the ring partly round, and shut off the hole ; 
thus a finger was free to be used elsewhere. It is clear that this ingenious piece 
of mechanism made the flute more useful for general purposes. The action 
anticipated that of the slider working in an organ soundboard. When the 
stop controlling this is drawn, the hole in the table of the wind-chest and that 
of the slider coincide ; on the player putting down a key, the pallet is opened 
and wind passes up to the super-imposed pipe. Much the same plan was 
adopted in the Hydraulus organ of the Romans. 

On consideration of what has been said, and a glance at the mounted 
Meroé flute fragments (or photograph) the conclusion come to must be that, 
thanks to the Liverpool University Institute of Archaeology, with con- 
gratulations to Professor Garstang on his successful exploration, we have 
obtained for England specimens of the exceedingly rare Bombyx flutes 
of the ancients. 

This is not the occasion to enter into a description of the Greek scales 
system (modal we now term it) each of them with its individual succession of 
intervals; nor the development of the diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic 
scales from the ancient-pentatonic form. Nor to discourse on the employ- 
ment of the tetrachordal method of building up a ladder of sounds in which 
the tonic appears in the middle of the scale, not at the bottom as with us; 
nor the intonation and treatment of the complex Pythagorean fourth, 
an interval subject to alteration. It is enough to observe that each of 
the Greek modes presented a character of its own incidental to the order 
of scalar intervals. According to the succession in which the notes were 
placed in their vocal music, so the design was to reproduce just those 
required, and no more, on the flute, when that popular instrument was 
used to play with and reinforce the voice. Various were the tone qualities 
and many were the names attached to the old Greek flutes. On sculptures 
and early illustrations will be noticed pipes having projections along the 
top. There is little doubt that these represented plugs placed in the 
finger-holes to stop-off notes not then needed; they could be taken out 
and readily replaced. It was a stroke of genius on the part of the Theban 
musician, circa B.C, 300, to invent the ring system and thus, as he boasted, 


' to play on the same instrument music in the Lydian, Dorian and Phrygian 


modes. The rings running round the surface of the flute together with 
the little lug projections gave the instrument the appearance of a silkworm 
‘with its short legs; hence the designation BouAvé. 
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It will be asked, ‘How were these flutes blown?’ a question that 
cannot be absolutely determined. They could hardly be lip blown by 
the breath across the open top, as was the ancient Egyptian Nay—the 
diameter of the orifice appears too small for that method of sound production. 
The notes could have been evoked by the use of a vibrating reed put into 
the mouth end, or inserted sideways in the tube, as is seen in some 
sculptures. But there is another method of making them speak, viz., from 
a mouth-hole bored in the side, in fact, much as takes place now through 
the embouchure of the transverse flute. 

It has been asserted that the side-blown flute is of suiphea Gels 
modern invention, indeed that Germany of the sixteenth century is the 
place of its origin. Not so. On two of the splendid marble Topes in India 
are to be found representations of players with the side-blown flutes—vide 
Rawlinson’s ‘Tree and Serpent worship.’ One of these monuments dates 
before Christ, the other early in the Christian era. 

But we have still older evidence. Mr. Christopher Welch in his erudite 
and most valuable work on the flute tribe, The Recorder (1911, Froude), 
calls attention to an exhibit in the Room of Greek Roman Life at the British 
Museum. Here can be seen fragments, put together, of a flute found ina 
grave at Vistalik, Halicarnassus, by Sir Charles Newton during the time of 
the Crimean War. It is depicted and described at page 248 of Mr. Welch’s 
book. The inner tube is of ivory with an outer casing of bronze; unfortun- 
ately little of the original remains. It seems to have been made in portions, 
either slid in over the ivory lining, or the sections socketed together. Im- 
possible to say if the sections were movable the surface being throughout 
on one level, rings certainly could not slide up and down over the ivory; 
there is no indication of the convenient lugs. Towards the end is placed an 


ivory mouth-piece slightly raised above the body of the tube, and possessing 


a rounded hole by which the instrument was blown; the device and mode of 
playing is almost identical with to-day’s transverse flute. The length of the 
instrument as now put together is twelve inches; its original length is 
uncertain. 

On the shelf at the side of this Greek relic are two flutes in fair pre- 
servation, No. 522, from the Castellani Collection. They are of bronze and 
appear to have an ivory lining. Here again it may be noted they have been 
made in sections ; whether any of these are independent portions intended to 
turn round and so operate on holes beneath cannot be determined owing to 
the encrusted condition of the instrument. There are no signs of lugs on 
the bronze covering. Each flute has five finger-holes; like the Halicarnassus 
example they have superimposed on the top a mouth-piece, here of bronze 
representing the head and bust of a reclining Maenad. The mouth-end of 
one tube is wo the other is broken and cannot be determined. They 
are labelled ‘A Pair of Reed Pipes.’ Although a small reed cut in its 
original matrix could be inserted in this hole, it is pretty certain that it 
could also serve as a direct mouth embouchure. However, in any case the 
pipe must have been held sideways to play. 
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_ Here then are preserved specimens of the mAayiavdos family of flutes, a 
type often mentioned by the classical authors. Caspar Bartholinus in his 
elaborate and interesting work De Tibiis Veterwm (Amsterdam, 1679) says 
that players on the plagiaulos ‘modos vocis regebant, indicating a method 
of governing the modes. He also states that the Bombyx was the longest 
of the flutes, quoting Aristotle and Pliny, who declare it was the most 
difficult to fill with breath, which would doubtless be correct if a reed was 
used, Quintilianus writing of this tibia speaks of the adjustable finger-holes 
‘Foramina alium clausis alium apertis.’ Cicero alludes to the changing keys 
in ‘Quam varios canendi modos.’ Hesychius, a late Alexandrian writer, 
mentions the ‘ Pars tibiae quae ad os admovetur.’ And Pollux declares they 
were played with ‘arundinis foeminae specie.’ Was this the single beating 
reed of the old Zammabh, in distinction to the later double reed of the oboe 
type ? 

Mr. Welch in his book, p. 209, prints a passage in Greek from Arcadius 
quoted by Salmatius, Hzer. Plin. 84, of some significance as to the 
adjusting of the movable metal. encircling bands. The text is somewhat 
obscure, but it may be gathered that the closing rings could be slid round the 
surface; the employment of the word orpéovtes distinctly indicates that 
they could be turned round. These citations are suggestive. Whether 
the Meroé flutes were played from a side hole, and without a reed, cannot 
positively be determined. We might know better if we were certain as to 
| the true length of the instrument; there is a limit to satisfactory note 
; production in small tubes blown from a side embouchure. In all probability 
these flutes were reed blown. 

The four flutes recovered from Pompeii, now reposing in the Museum at 

Naples, supply a measure of evidence worth consideration; it is apparent 

that their construction closely approximates to that of the Meroé examples. 

They have an inner tube of ivory with a bronze casing, and what is more 

important, they are furnished with the revolving rings, here believed to be of 
silver. If a reed had been inserted in the bulb-shaped mouth end, this, being 

| a fragile tongue of wood, has perished in the long centuries while it 

r lay after the eruption of Vesuvius. The length of these flutes is given 
as twenty-six inches; with their small bore (three-eighths) it would be very 
difficult to produce notes of any strength of tone. But with a reed, especially 
a double reed, it would be as easy as to play the teneroon—an old bassoon an 
octave above our bass orchestral instrument. The lowest note obtained 
would depend upon the stiffness and length of the reed employed in 
conjunction with the column of air set in vibration. If a reed was used, 
then the Meroé flutes would fall into the category of the oboe family. 
_>Pliny speaks of the instrument as possessing ‘lingulas (i.e. tongues or speak- 
‘ing reeds) et foramina’ (holes). There is a remarkable passage in Horace 


vhich pe perha 8 affords some clue :—Ars Poetica, |. 202-5, ‘Tibia non, ut nunc, 


| Sauameat, neta, iesiee. Aemula; sed tenuis simplexque foramine pauco 
? eet ade eg Tee utilis. —‘ The flute was not, as now, bound 
ith : orass, and ri y the trumpet; but being small and plain 


oa 
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was useful to blow with its few holes to assist the chorus.’ This comment on 
the distinction between the old soft simple flute, and the (then) modern one 
bound with metal, striving to imitate the tone of a trumpet, is indeed 
significant. To some extent this stridency would result from the employ- 
ment of a reed, and a considerable breath force. Well might the players 
need the use of a capistrwm band to protect their cheeks from the internal 
breath pressure. After certain experiments with an arghool reed it was the 
settled opinion of Monsieur C. V. Mahillon, the well-known Belgian instru- 
ment maker, connected with the Brussels Music Museum, that a broad 
double reed was used with the Pompeian flutes; his conclusion has not been 
controverted. Incidentally it may be observed that, considering the great 
length of this set of instruments in the case of the one possessing fifteen 
finger-holes, and apparently furnished with five closing rings, owing to the 
distant spread of the holes, it must have been very difficult to reach 
and stop all when required to be closed by the fingers. In the Museum _ 
of the Capitol at Rome is a mosaic of the imperial period representing a 

tragic masque ; the players have flutes like those found at Pompeii, seemingly 
furnished. with double reeds. The mosaic was found in 1828 in the course of 

some excavations on the Mount Aveetin. . 

Corinth was the city where the best and most artistic flutes were made, 
but Alexandria ran it close for fame. No slight combinative skill was dis- 
played in the planning, gauging the bores, and putting together the flutes ; 
the ornamentation, inlaying, and finish of the instruments seems to have 
been as fine in its way as was the work of the Italian lute makers of the 
seventeenth century. There are many records of the high esteem in which 
these Greek productions were held, and of the enormous prices paid for them. 
If there were any good local Meroé players, as apart from the Greek 
immigrants invited to go to the luxurious city to exhibit their skill, it is very 
unlikely that they could obtain instruments of this advanced character; they 
would probably be content with their home manufacture. The visiting 
musicians were doubtless Greeks, the theorists of which land had perfected 
the older Egyptian musical system, and the craftsmen were skilled instru- 
ment makers; of course they brought their favourite flutes to the Upper 
Nile city. 

The fragments of the five examples shown in the frame (Fig. 1) are 
placed together to make up an uniform length of about ten inches. What 
are believed to be their outlets, rounded conical slightly bell-shaped pieces, 
are put to the right. 

No. 1 consists of five pieces. There is one large round hole in the 
second portion, and two smaller in the next; some of the ivory lining still 
remains attached. There are no holes in the next portion but a slight crack 
will be observed running along the top; this may indicate that the method of © 
construction was to bend round and join up lengthways the pieces of the 
bronze covering. | 4 

No. 2. A similar break is seen in the first portion of this example. The 
reduction of diameter at the left end may indicate that it was intended for — 
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a turning ring to be worked here. The next portion discloses in its middle 
the ivory lining intact ; as it shows no finger-hole, it must be looked upon as 
a socket-joint to unite two portions of the flute. The conical outlet follows. 
No. 3 consists of six pieces of much importance. On the surfaces of the 
first, second, third and fifth pieces will be seen inverted A-shaped 
protuberances, These are the lugs or ears fastened to the tops of the 
revolving rings; they form a sort of boss for the fingers to grasp and so turn 
easily when required to shut off a note not wanted; the closed dome-shaped 





Fic, 1.—FRAGMENTS OF FLUTES FROM MEROE. 


spring-keys on our wind instruments now serve an identical purpose. It 
may be mentioned that in certain of the brass instruments of Austrian 
bands circular valves are employed instead of pistons or sliders. It will be 
noticed that in this example some of the holes are rectangular, and that 
they differ in size, as do the round holes. The inference is that the Greek 
makers well recognized the necessity of true intonation, perceiving that on 
the precise size of the ventages depended the tonal accuracy of the notes 


produced. The larger the hole, the sharper or higher was the note; this 


method of graduation secured just intonation, on which the Greek theorists 
laid great stress. Holes in the first and fifth pieces remain open. The others 
are closed. 

c 2 
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No. 4 consists of five pieces. On the first are found two lugs with rings, 
though not in line; the first has its squared hole uncovered. Then comes a 
joint followed by another larger hole that must have remained open always ; 
beyond that is the second lug with its ring hole covered up. The next two 


portions exhibit squared holes open, they are of different sizes. Then™ 


is placed a piece with a portion of the ivory connecting joint still 
remaining. 

No. 5 consists of five pieces. The first shews trace of a lug broken off. 
The next displays quite a long piece of its ivory lining. The third exhibits 
on its face two small round holes; perhaps the corresponding holes are in the 
ivory beneath, but the rings have got turned round and will no longer work, 
so these under-holes do not appear. The fourth and fifth portions now 
attached together have each a lug on them, one round hole in the bronze is 
in advance of this; running from it is a longitudinal crack. The ringed 
formation is here very clear, the respective round finger-holes remain open 
just opposite the lugs. 

No. 7 consists of fragments of ivory only. If: these ever possessed a 
bronze exterior it has disappeared ; there is certainly a green metal stain on 
the socket of the first piece. Here is a round finger-hole, and then a 
remarkable ventage somewhat in the form of a comma stop (9). If a guess 
may be made as to the purpose of this curiously shaped hole, it is that it was 
intended to serve a double purpose. If left entirely unclosed, it would yield 
a whole tone note; by graduating the surface covered (more easy to 
accomplish than with round or squared vents) a semitone or a smaller 
enharmonic interval could be obtained. The remarkable eleven-holed short 
reed-blown flute found in 1888 in the cemetery of Akhmin, the ancient 
Panopolis, was furnished with an ingenious method for obtaining this small 
interval, certainly used by the Egyptians long before the time of the Greek 
civilization. There is an enlightening passage in the old French writer 
Solomon de Caus (1614) as to skilled players covering the holes little by 
little :—‘ Peuvent les hauser ou baiser & leur plaisir par le moyen des doibs (sic) 
qui bouchent lesdits trous peu & peu.’ It seems that this method of change 
of note, and ‘justness’ has obtained from time immemorial. To-day our 
players obtain small differences of intonation by the manipulation of their 
lips. Old hautboys had for use two small holes side by side, instead of one 
large one for use as required. The next piece on the rail is a piece of ivory 
neatly graduated to a curve; the outlet with some slight ring marks cut 
round it complete the examples on this rod. 

On the lower cross rail of the frame (No. 6) are placed three fragments 
of the bronze, the incrustation partly filed off to shew the bronze ‘surface. 
Then a piece of a smaller pipe with the jointure slit shewing; a broken little 
section of the flute disclosing its ivory lining; finally two fragments of the 
ivory, one stained green by the metal that had been above it, the other now 
cleaned. : 


It should be pointed out that the lugs have small pin-holes through the ~ 


top. Was this to enable them to be fastened together by tying to a rod 
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the Museum of the Institute of Archaeology attached to the roa 
of Liverpool. 
- , ‘There seems every probability that the flutes, which these relics 
represent, belonged to a Greek artist bringing with him for performance at 
Meroé his own improved and esteemed instruments. They are not likely to 
have been made locally. 

The possession of these most interesting fragments from Meroé, 
recovered from the soil of the oldest of the civilizations, if it does not add a 
fresh full chapter to the historical account of the flute family, yet supplies 
valuable evidence of an important development in the descent of that 
delightful and most ancient instrument. 







T. Lea Sourucare. 









PARCHMENTS OF THE PARTHIAN PERIOD FROM AVROMAN 
IN KURDISTAN. 


[Puates I-III] 


AVROMAN is a town in Persian Kurdistan lying close to the Turkish 
frontier between the sources of the Lesser Zab and the course of the Diala 
River some distance to the north of the highway from Bagdad (say 
Ctesiphon) to Hamaddn (Ecbatana). Near it in a cave in the mountain 
called Kuh-i-Sdlan, a peasant found about the year 1909 a stone jar 
hermetically sealed; in it were decayed millet seeds! and several documents. 
These passed from. hand to hand and some were lost, only three have 
survived; two, which being Greek most nearly concern us, are almost — 
perfect, they have only suffered a certain amount from wear and from the 
gnawing of mice; the third written in an Aramaic script which has not yet 
been deciphered is said to have been much larger when found; what is left 
has been a good deal torn and is patched with modern leather. 
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SKETCH Map. DIAGRAM OF II. BEFORE COMPLETE UNROLLING. 








Mirza Sa‘id Khan, an English-trained doctor at Sinna, the largest town 
in the neighbourhood, heard of the find and recognised that it was probably 
of historical importance. He made great efforts, even at the risk of his life, 
to secure the documents, and finally succeeded, although their possessors, in 
spite of the careless way in which they had kept them, were not at all 
inclined to part with them. . 





? It is curious that Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. VIII. xi. 6, remarks that millet keeps eae 
larly well i in Media, : 
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Dr. Sa‘id Khdn came to England in October, 1913, to renew his 
knowledge and to obtain a fresh supply of medical stores. On 
his arrival he sent the parchments to my colleague Professor E. G. Browne, 
who entrusted them to me and I made a preliminary communication about 
them to the Society on November 11. Since then Dr. Sa‘id Khan’s friends 
adopted the view that he was not justified in depriving his philanthropic 
work of the aid which it might receive from the price that so great a rarity 
as this find might fetch, but as long as he had control he kindly reserved to 
me the right of publication. The documents were sold at Sotheby’s, but 
happily they have found a home in the British Museum. I am most 
grateful to its authorities for letting me carry out my project of publishing 
them in this Jowrnal. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The two perfect documents are irregular rectangles, the height being 
greater than the breadth: No. I. measures about 5°6 x 9°5 in. (14x 24 em.), 
No. IL, 8x 10} in. (21x27 cm.). Each contains two texts (A and B, more 
or less duplicates, see below) and by this their shape is conditioned. Only 
the upper text of each document has been reproduced, very slightly less than 
natural size, for the purposes of this article. The whole documents are to be 
published in the best possible facsimile in the 1915 part of the New 
Palaeographical Society. No. III. now measures 6x3} in. (15x95 em.). 
If it is the lower of a pair of duplicates the original sheet must have been 
6x74 in., very much the proportion of Il. The wide margin below looks 
like the original bottom ; that above is wider than the normal space between 
the lines and has no tails coming down into it, so that the cutting was made 
along some kind of gap-in the text. 

On the back of I. there are 5 lines of writing in the same alphabet 
as III. but a little more upright (v. Table II. Col. IV.): it is the same way up 
as the Greek and behind the upper part of I. A. Two more lines run 
. parallel to these, but the other way up at the back of I. B, about 3 in.(7°5 em.) 
from the bottom, A transverse endorsement runs upwards about 1} in. 
(3 cm.) from the edge on the left as you look at the back. These 
endorsements ought to contain the same proper-names as the Greek and to 
render the riddle of the alphabet soluble, but they are too much rubbed to 
be any use except to shew that the third document is not entirely separate 
from I. and II. 

When they reached my hands documents I. and III. had been completely 
unrolled, though I. still shewed the folds into which it had been pressed. 
No. II. was as the diagram shews it, the lower half unrolled, the upper 
undone on the left side, but still tightly rolled up and held by string on the 
right side. The string could not be removed without cutting it or breaking 
two mud seals, of which one had lost all its surface; upon the other, though 
Aes, pepe there could still be distinguished a device some- 

ike an lan a border of lines. Before proceeding to open it I had 
nt aph cig that a perfect record of its 
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original appearance had thus been secured, I cut the string and unrolled the ~ 


upper portion. Asa matter of fact the negative had been unsuccessful and 
the operator, who had never failed me before, had omitted to inform me at 
once. Still the diagram gives the arrangement in all essentials. 

The material of all three documents is parchment, or perhaps leather, 
now dark yellow or brown ; it is not very well prepared ; the writing has had 
to avoid certain rough places in the skin and the hair has not been perfectly 
removed. From time immemorial dup@épar have been the natural writing 
material. We hear of them in Ionia, among the Jews and among the 
Persians. Worse than the burning of Persepolis by the accursed Alexander 
the Roman was the fact that in it perished the precious works of Zoroaster, 
written in golden ink upon prepared cowskins. Ma Twan-lin and the other 
Chinese authorities mention that the inhabitants of ’An-si (Parthia) write 
horizontally upon skins.” 

In view of this general use of skins for writing it is remarkable that so 
few have survived from early times: Professor Flinders Petrie tells me of a 
leather roll dating from the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, now in Berlin; and 
there is an Aramaic document on leather from Elephantine.2* Otherwise the 
earliest written parchments found hitherto are the well-known pages of Demos- 
thenes and of the Cretes of Euripides,‘ both referred to the second century 
A.D., but I do not know whether Turkistan has yielded anything older. 

Documents I. and II. are each in duplicate. The top or A version was 
in each case rolled up tightly and bound round and round with string passed 
through the holes in the blank space between the two versions. These holes 
can be clearly seen on the facsimile of II. A ; on the facsimile of I. only two or 
three shew as the mice have eaten so much away just along this line. The 
seals of the parties and witnesses were then affixed in token that the ‘close’ 
version A (if I may so call it) agreed with the ‘ patent’ or B version. The 
latter remained always accessible, but in case-of doubt the string could be cut 
in the presence of proper authority and the ‘close’ version opened to prove 
or disprove any suspected tampering with the ‘ patent’ version. 

This matter of the ‘close’ and ‘ patent’ versions can best be taken in 
connexion with the general form in which the documents are drawn up. — It 
may be mentioned here that in the case of I. the device has failed to prevent 
fraud, or else a change has been made by consent without the parties troubling 
to indicate it in both versions: for whereas the sum named in the close version 
A is thirty drachmas, in the patent version B thirty was written but altered 
to forty. The alteration is so obvious that it can hardly have been meant to 


deceive anyone. Other differences may be discussed later when we come to. 


the purport of the documents. 





2 A. Rémusat in Nouv. Mél, Asiat. i. p: 218. Palaeographical Soc. i. 2. 

% E, Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus u. Ostraka 4 Berlin P. 13217: Berliner Klassikertexte 
ee Elephantine, p. xxviii. P. 13448,  v. 2, p. 73 sqq. ; W. Schubart, Pap. Gr. Berol. 
ce. 500 B.c. ' 30a; New Pal. Soc. ii. 28. 

* British Museum, Add, MS. 344738(1) ; New 
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The actual hands are of very great palaeographical interest in view of 
the extreme rarity of non-Egyptian Greek writing other than formal 
inscriptions.© Though the few specimens we possess fit fairly well into the 
series of Egyptian documents they generally have something unusual 
about them, buf as they come from different parts of the Greek world there is 
no characteristic that they have in common. So our documents are neither 
of them quite like Egyptian writing. As far as place goes they ought to be 
nearest to the pieces from Seleucia in Pieria or Myra in Lycia,® but both 
these belong to the end of the second century A.D.,so no comparison is 
possible. In regard to date the first century B.c. is not very well represented 
even in Egypt, but the Herculanean Papyri are generally referred to it and 
it is among these that, as Sir Frederic Kenyon has pointed out, at any rate I. 
finds its closest analogues (see Table I.). 

For, indeed, the writing of the most part of I. is rather to be classed with 
book-hands than with cursives, as the letters are very little run together and 
are fairly carefully, though not elegantly, formed. Among the Tables of 
Alphabets given by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’ and Professor Gardt- 
hausen,® it comes closest to those taken from Volumina Herculanensia, 
and still closer to the alphabet of P. Nap. 1429 as given in Hayter’s plates.” 
Dr. Hunt has pointed out to me that P. Oxy. 236a, dated 64 B.c., offers 
decided resemblances, especially as regards the peculiar e with the top turned 
back and a sharp angle below, but on the whole the Egyptian piece is 
a good deal more cursive: in I. 1” with a detached stroke to the right is 
distinctly Ptolemaic," ‘but the rounded a, which Kenyon calls a test letter, 
is rather Roman’ and so is the £&. The retention of an epigraphic = for the 
numeral occurs in the Flinders Petrie Papyri.'* The hand which wrote 
the line after the witnesses’ names in I. A, with perhaps the corresponding 
part in I. B, and which altered thirty to forty in B, is much less careful and 
differs enough to deserve a separate column in the table of alphabets, but I 
am inclined to think that the two hands are really one. It is curious that 





5 The changes in the letters used on Parthian bets from the Herculanean Fragments, Oxford, 
coins seem due mostly to unintelligent copying 1891, No. 3, Demetrii, in Aporias Polyaent ; cf. 


by a series of engravers rather than to the de- 
velopment of Greek writing as practically used 
in Parthian lands ; see J. de Morgan, Rev. 
Arch, 1912, pp. 1-31, ‘ Etude sur la décadence 
de l’écriture grecque sous la dynastie des Arsa- 
cides’ ; but one or two details recall our docu- 
ments, See also W. Wroth, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the British Museum ; Parthia, 1903. 
5a Palaeogr. Soc. ii. 184, date. 
* P. Lond. (Brit. Mus.), iii, 1178, Pl. XL., 
— 1. 66 agg. ; cf. Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundziige wnd 
_ Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, I. ii. p. 184. 
ee, to Gr. and Latin Palaeogr. (1912), 


Photographs of Facsimiles... in the Bodleian 
Library, published by the Oxford Philological 
Society, 1889, vol. vi. No. 1243. This shows 
the rounded a, but Kenyon (‘The Palaeogr. 
of the Herc. Pap.,’ Festschr. Th. Gomperz 
dargebr. p. 376) seems to deny that this occurs 
at Herculaneum. 

” Oxyrhynchus Pap. ii. p. 140, Pl. V. (p. 
33). 

1 Something like it appears on a tetradrachm 
of Phrahates 1V., B.M.C. Parthia, Pl. XVIII. 
16. 

12 P. Petr., ii. introd., p. 89, No. IV. 11 [p. 
14}, Pl. IV. a, ll. 4, 7, ¢. 255 n.c, ; ef. F. W. G. 
Foat, J.H.S. xxii. p. 145: also P. Hib. i. 66, 
1, 1, Camb. Univ. Lib, Add. MS, 4465. 
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the carefully written I. leaves out « adscript while the later and more 
careless II. puts it in. 

Of II. Dr. Hunt writes that ‘it has more archaic characteristics, which 
is singular as it is a couple of generations later. The tall v is thoroughly 
Ptolemaic, also the very shallow y.% The man writes -wv (and -ay in 
e.g. émupavods) as it was written 100 years before, cf. e.g. Tebtunis Papyri, i. 
Pil. ff. and VIL. The 7 is very remarkable, being merely in the form of a half 
circle. I do not remember having met this before ; it is developed out of uw 
which is again a good Ptolemaic form and which he sometimes writes 
properly, eg. in «Anpwy, |. 8 (twice), but mostly the second curve is slurred 
over; ¢ too is often very negligent. The linking of thé v in yerrviaz, A 8, is 
another characteristically early touch, cf. e.g. Tebtunis, i. Pl. III. 1.10.’ The 
Tebtunis papyri mentioned are dated 118 and 113 B.c."4 

And yet the whole effect is not at all Ptolemaic and on trying to find 
analogues for the ligatures exhibited in the table, I have been singularly 
unsuccessful. The method of joining the letters is quite unlike the line 
along the top which links even such a letter as ¢ on to the following in many 
Ptolemaic hands. The table shows how 8, 6, @, «, p, v and @ were in- 
capable of really joining on to the letter following, exceptions are 0, Ou, pw 
and vy: in general, letters only join when they fit together without the need 
of a connecting line. But on the other hand e makes an astonishing series 
of ligatures with almost every letter and a, », X, v, o and 7 are almost as 
adaptable. Some of the shapes recall forms which we do not meet in Egypt 
until the Byzantine period, eg. « with no cross stroke in ligature and 
especially the v. This latter only once occurs in the complete form, 
elsewhere it is either » or F; it recalls the Ptolemaic in the way its last 
limb sticks up, but in both forms the first limb is quite different. The 7 is 
like no » that ever I saw. ‘The final impression left upon me after trying to 
find any similar hand among the facsimiles accessible to me is that we have 
here a representative, very probably degraded, of an independent branch 
of Greek cursive, and it is not quite inconceivable that in »some ways 
it is nearer to the ancestor of the vellum minuscule than is the Graeco- 
Egyptian cursive. So much for the outer form of the documents. 

In the following texts mistakes and misspellings of the scribes have not 
been eliminated or corrections suggested, because such corrections could not 
have claimed certainty: I have however supplied letters omitted by the 
seribe of II. in three cases. ~The translations aim at reproducing the 
confusions of the original instead of forcing a particular rectification of them: 
the comment on p. 51 attempts to make something of the resulting nonsense. 

_When we were going through the documents together Professor Burkitt and 
Mr. Bell contributed readings that I cannot now identify. 





mes [} on Parthian coins, ¢.g- Pap. Gr. Berol. 8c, 104 8.c.). This and id. 
-C. Parthia, Pl, XI, 1. 8d show the nearest approach to our 7 that I 
+ 1 as a, 
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) 4 
A. 1 Baorevovros Baoiéwy ’Apodxou edepyérov Sixaiov. éripa- 
vovs kat PiréAAnvos, cai Baoirioodv Suaxys te THs Sporarpias 
airod adeAdijs kal yuvaixds Kal “Apvaldrns ris érixaovpevy[s] 
Adropa tis éy Baowéws peyddov Teypdvov Kal yuvaikds ait[od] 


5 kai "ALdrns THs dporatpias abrod ddeAdis Kal yuvatkds, Erovs ext’ 


pnvos “AredAalov, ev irapyeia Bauweipors mpds orabpa BatbaBap- 

Tous év kwoun Kwrdve, ért trav troyeypappévov paptipwr, ew- 

poroyjoato Kal cuveypayaro Bapaxys kal SwByvys of rod Maz- 

Poppov viol, eiAnpévar rapa Tabdxov tod Oimdrov apyupiov érury- 
10 pov Spaxpyas tpidxovra, rexpiy dumrédov Tis ovons ev Komy 

Komdve tiv érovopalopevnv AadBaxavpas, TO idvov pé- 

pos, TO émiBddXov aitd pépos rapa Tov ouvKAnpwv peta VdaTOS 


kal dxpodpvois Kaprodopos te Kal axapros Kal eioddw Kal efddw 


cy a , > 2 a ” x , , \ 
KQ@Lt TOLS GvuvKupovo lv €ls QuTyV Tactv’ €OTW TO év pepos Bapaxet [at] 


15 76 & pépos Tadaxea, ef’ @ rapartaBdv 6 dyrovpevos Tabaxys 
eeu tTHv aGpyvpwvytov ayzedov eis Tov amavTa xpdvov, aitds TE Kat 
Ta €yyova airod, reAGvTes Kat’ éviavTov Kowp Ta yeypappéva ev 
TH wahag ouvypady wavta ard mAyjpous, kal py ééoTw TO Bapa- 
Kel, pde TO AdEADPG adrod, pyd€ Tois eyydvors adrdv, pyde ad- 
20 Aw pyGevi iwép airav, eyBadreiv tov Tobdkyy éx tis dpyvpwvy- 


Tov duméAov, pyre adtov, pyde ta [€y]yo[v]a alvrod]: os av de éyBady, 


7) GdXov éyBadropevov pt) ataoras dueka{ Ely, Kai pip Kaba- 
pa rounoy, [€lorar axvpos Kal xpooamoreio[a j|v éAaBey re- 


pay Surdliv] cat dddas emcre(uov Spaxpas | ¢’ wali ro Raced tas 


25 icas: édv [8% xJat & Taddnys ddeywphoy thw [dpre|Aov Kat pi) mov 


Hoy adri[v] exadov, arorewvvérw 7d alird éxijremov: Kali] 
7 up mapa. dydéqv jyépas 7d juurv Kai [ris é}raywyijs 
vuKTos TO Hyov: pdptupes, Xooorpdys "Opxadérov, ['A]raxys 


‘YoroBoyov, Mei{pid irs OxoBdyov. (change tate xpeev de, dove Asaf Ke 


80 ots scl. 6 nell Mypdiecaiae a Caer a 


. ~~ 
ea 


he 
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B 1 Bacwrevovros Balor]A{éwv "Apa }a|xlo[v edepy]érov dixalol v] 
druparots nal dOXy[n0s, nal Blaouooty Sudens re rhs Sufora}- 
tplas aitod ddeaAdis Kai yovainds xa{t]-"A[pva]farns rijs éxxad[ov}- 
pévys Abropa rijs ¢y Baoiéws peyddov Tleypd]vov Kal yuvaixds 
5 wal "Afdrns rijs Sporarpias aitod ddeAg[ijs cali yuvatxds, érovs 
«x2' pyvos "Ared\Xalov, é&v irapyeia Basrelper's] mpos orabua Bac- 
GaBdprove ty nauy Kuwdve, txt rov Sroyeypappivav 
paptipwr, é£wpooyjcato Kai cvveypaato Bapdxnys 
Kal LwByvys of rod Maidoppov viol, ciAndévar rapa Tabdxov 
10 rot Oimwdrov viod dpyupiov éxuojpov Spaxpas tpid-(altered to rervap*)Kovra, ret- 
| pay dprédov tis ovens év Méule Kwrave tiv érovopafo- 
pevnv Tavfaxyv, 7d iiov pépos 7d ériBadXdov aitd rd 
idtov pera axpodpvors sapatadideses Te Kal dxapmos Kai ¢€iod- 
Sw kal £68 Kal rots ovvetpovew es abtov raow, Td pee 
15 ov Bapdxe cal rd qyuov Taddxe, é 5 raparaBiv 5 Sydov- 
pevos Taddxns ee. eis rov dravta yxpdvov, aitdés Te Kal Ta 
éyyova avrod eis tov dmavra ypovov, teAGvTes Kar’ éviav- 
[rov] trav ywopévev ev rH ovvypadp tdvta dxd zArjpous 
; [xowp 2], cat pli e]ééorw [rd Blapdxer pySe rois eyydvors ad- 
20 [roi, pdt 7H aded]h6, [un8e] 7G peradapBdvovre rv a[y]- 
[medo]y afap’ abriv, 2yPlJaAe{iv pnBd] rv PaBdnnl, pnBd a] 
[zyyo}oa abrod- Bs ay 82 tyBdlA}p,  Edov eyBardowévow i] 
[klaracras Suefdty, Kal pr) xabapd roupoy, E[o]ra[e dxvpos] 
[x]at rpocaroreice jv haBev reyiv Serrjv raj @Aa[s é]- 
a 25 mire(uov Spaxpas 4’ nai tO Baowre? ras toas: Spotws 8 
kal dav 6 TaOdxys ddeywpyoy tiv dpredov Kal pi) rou)- 
on airiv Exadov, droreioe 7d aitd émiremov’ eer 5% Kal 
7) up 7d emBdddov airG pépos plera rd]v ovv[xd}jpulr], 
a eee 
30 Xosorpéyy Kat "Amdxyv pdprupes, AnvdBatos Opel... . .], 
OM OxoBdyov, padrys Xveuvriparos, Maph. . -] 
u bi Taba erties Ws, sls spetn e (7) [: 5] 
Ae Bans Tabane ard dries 70] 
Env nai oréuglv)Aa dyéqurrfa }- | 


_ $b toate (0, Be 
| tlh ak: Se, Be 
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Al Baorevovtos Baciiéwv “Apodxov edepyérov Sixaiov ériavods Kal PiiéAdAnvos, Kal 
Baowuwoodv ’Odevveeipns, KA[eo}rarpas, Baceiptia|s cat Burbe.Bdvaros, érovs 
, ae. > a a > « 4 id 4 lel ‘ 
Evds évevnxoorod Siaxocworod, év trapxetar Baotp[adpor|s mpds crabuax Anoaxdis 
> , 4 2 > al ec ‘ , i , 7 
év kopne Kwdave, eri trav troyeypappéevwv paptip| wv], éEwporoynoato Kal ovve- 

5 ypawato “Aorupaxns Tadkov éxev rapa Ajvys Tabaxov dpyvpiov dpay- 

pas mwevryjKovta mévre Tysnv, Kal Sedwxévar ev yleto|pirar duredov riv éricadov- 
pevynv AadBaxaBay oiv cicdduar Kai é€ddur Kal vacr rots brdpxovor pera 
lal , Ld ‘\ 4 ’ > ‘ a . aA ‘ a , 
Tov ouVKAnpwv" Opla Kal yeiTviat ard TOV dvaToAGv peTa TOV TVKANpOV 


Kabas év tiA]e cvvypadae tedécovor Sé aiei Kar’ éviavt[d|v oKéAos 8 nV play, 
lll BL | paces a 1M dee wind, PaxXeyVv fb 


10 otvov xorvAas dvo, dpr[w]v xa’, Bods revre, kpeBdv dv0- in[éoyxe|ro 5& pndev TOV mpoye- 
ypappéevov aberncenv, pyre adrdv, unde Tors peradalpBavovt|as rap’ adrod tpdrwr pydevi. 


"Apapaodys “IwdaBdx0<o>v, Mipaderns MipaBavddxov, Tep[ix]ns “Apdqvou: xaréorycev 


13 “ApOacOarns Aapynvov. 


oO oO oO oO oO oO oO oO re) oO o ar 


B1 Bacrevovr0s Bacikéwv “Apoaxov edepyer[o]u Sixaiov éripavorts Kal pir€AAnvos 
évos évevnxoorod diakococrod, év = Kuoddver év imapxeiar Bale |ipadpas 
mpos o[ta |Onau Anoaxrdidors, ert Tov broyeypap.pevov paptipey, eEwpo- 

5 Xoyynoato Kal cvveypaato ‘Maieeanasts Tribes Zev] eS Anvys 
Tov T'adxov dpyvpiov Spaxpas wevtyxovta wévte, kat d[ed|wxer[a]e [a]irau 
efodur Kal v[slace trois trapxovot pera [tTav ov ]KAnpwr- pia bat! wastrel 
Kabaos ey rhe voi ovvypapne red{[Joorfow de Kat’ éviavTov éuBdbpov 
10 Sectedee dptwv xa’, Bods révre, oxéAos dSpaxpiyv plav oxédros. BeBawwriv 
dvo conch Tpoyeypappevas” ed fovrat] & 6 Te wempaxas Kal 6 BeBarc<w>- 
THS, edv Tis eurrounOn THS wempappevys aymrédov TpOTont pydevi. pnde- 
vi pyde maperpérer pndepua, ef Se py, tTHv te aOérnow elvar adiriy axvipyv 
15 «(al tov abernoavTa exrelorewy a[vev] Six[ns] kal kpirews dpaxpas 
Disteias kai eis TO Baoixov Tas toas: padprupes, “Apapdodys 
"IwdaBoxOov, Tepixns “Apdjvov, Mipadarns MipaBavddxov. 


A 8, Anoaxidis (?). B 4, Anoaxidlaros or. . . cos, Hunt. 
6, [veo]ptrar, Hunt. 11, %s «[al wdpw)jy, Hunt. 
8, Bp*\xal yerrvia, Bell. 14, dxdpny, the 7 is queer but certainly not o, 
10, éx[éoxe]ro, Bell. 15, &[vev] d{x[ns], Bell. 


13, "Ap@ac@drns, Hunt. 
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. TRANSLATION I, 


What is identical in A and B is in large type: otherwise the versions run parallel, A above and B 
: below ; ——— is put where one version has nothing to correspond to words in the other. The 
division of lines follows B, the fuller version, but the beginnings of ll. 5, 10, etc., in A are 
’ marked “, ‘ 


1 In the reign of the King of Kings, Arsaces, the Benefactor, the Just, 
the Manifest and the Philhellene, and of the Queens, Siace his com- 
> paternal sister and wife, and Aryazate sur- 
; named Automa, daughter of the Great King Tigranes and his wife, 
| 5 “and of Azate his compaternal sister and wife, in the year 
225, in the month Apellaeus, in the hyparchy Baiseira, near the station Bai- 
thabarta in the village Copanis, before the witnesses hereunder written, 
acknowledgment and agreement were made by Baraces 
and Sobénes, the sons of Maiphorres, that they had received from Gathaces, 
10 the son of Oipates, in coined “money thirty (altered in B to forty) drachmae the pri- 
ce of a vineyard situate in the village Copanis, known 


eh old aang \ with vere pert vine-stocks, both those in bearing and those not, and in- 


gress and egress and all that pertain tof tin the see reat} | 
15 to Baraces and a{the bee }to Gathaces, on condition that on taking possession the afore- 


said Gathaces shall hold { ae onsen mngh with money }for all time, he and his 


ly{™ common } the things { rita" }in the{°"*} agreement all in full 


ye wad sae found 


aes , and let it not be lawful for Baraces or his 


{in common ?]} 


3 brother - { descendants else “acting on 
. 20 { dcecendents oF his{ “pcennan"*} or anyone { toiking Soe the vi- 


their behalf . of the vine he has bought with money either him . 
novard from them }t dispossess Gathaces { ay eights og wvckapeedagin ee ee or his 


descendants : and whoever may dispossess him, or, in case of anyone else attempting to dispossess 
. him, may fail 

to stand by and finally eject (the intruder) and acquit all claims, he shall lose his rights 

and pay double the price he received and an additional ‘ 
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Chosstroes { son of Oreadates, - a} Apaces — of Hystoboges, - - - - - - - =~ == == =e eee \ 
--------- an é ? 


Phrahates, son of Sycynema, Marzy.... 
f- S26 o = oe - ee eS Bee eee v. et Line wind \ 35 (1) of meat, { ).tre8()) F 


(res. And Gathaces shall also give Baraces 1 dr. for possession J 
50 baskets (?) of iio S oxen, \2 co(tylae?) of wine} f{and] 1 dr. for ee 


Ce a son of Ochobages, { 


0, REXEL Ne OD wt ara 08 ee oe a oe we 


TRANSLATION II, 


In the reign of the King of Kings, Arsaces, the Benefactor, the Just, the Manifest and the 
[ Philhellene, 
and of the Queens, Olennieire, Cleopatra, Baseirta, Bistheibanaps, in the year 


fin the hyparchy Basiraora, near the station wae 


two hundred and ninety one: \in the village Cophanis, in the hyparchy Basiraora 


in the village Cophanis, 
{' = this aleticn Sihakaa td da, } before the witnesses hereunder written, acknow- 


ledgment and agree*ment were made by Aspdmaces, son of Gaaces, that he had received from 

[ Denes 
son of Gathaces fifty-five drachmae in money {** ® Price 
the vineyard in the open country known as Dadbakabag with ingress and 


egress and the waters belonging in common with the co-possessors : the boundaries and abutments 
iz the east with the co- owen} to be) as in ‘the {21a }agreement : they shall { °°") \ \pay yearly 


\and had given{ ;;,} 


[ as oKéAos } 

{for possession 
“two cotylae of , two of barley: ---—- 

{ one | drachmaa, { ee Bie te smash j2! (or a basket) of loaves, five oxen | Lie ee ae 


fv. A lines 12,18 ------------------------------------- } 
\he appointed Asthates, son of Dargenes, who appeared and acknowledged that he would guarantee 


fand he promised that he would invalidate none of provisions, either himself or those taking 
\----------------------- } the aforesaid { Pre’ cotylae, - ------------—- 


{inundred drachmae and the same sum to the King’s treasury. Witnesses, 


Miradates, son of Mirabandaces, Gerices, son of Ardénes. He appointed 
son of Iodabochthes + Gocloas, son of Ardénes, Miradates, son of Mirabandaces. - — - — - - - 


(guarantor) Arthasthates, son of Dargénes\_ \ { 
(vw. Bline 11)-----------<-+- : 2 
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HIsTORICAL INTEREST. 


The interest presented by the contents of our documents, as transcribed 
and translated, falls into three main divisions, historical, linguistic, and legal. 
The mere fact that at the time and place in which they were composed 
Greek should have been the language chosen is unexpected, also the elements 
of the dates add a little to our knowledge of the Parthian kingdom: the 
forms in which some of the proper names occur throw fresh light upon the 
time when important sound changes took place in Iranian speech, while 
students of Hellenistic Greek are not indifferent to specimens from a new 
region ; finally students of ancient law will find in the texts and in the 
very carelessness with which they were put together something worth 
comparing with the innumerable documents of Grecian Egypt. 

The dating formulae give the official name of the King Arsaces, his 
style, the names of his Queens and the year of some era. It is clear at 
first sight that we have to do with the king of Parthia; no king of a 
subordinate kingdom such as Persis, Elymais, Media Atropatene, or even 
Armenia (except under Tigranes) would dare to call himself King of Kings. 
As all the Parthian kings bore the same official name, and as none of these 
queens seem to be known, this gives us little by which to check the re- 
maining chronological elements and thereby determine what era was used. 

Both style and era have light thrown upon them by being compared 
with those used upon certain cunciform tablets, two Greek inscriptions from 
Babylon, one from Delos, and the Parthian coinage. The tablets are some 
of them legal documents, others astronomical records, others (Reisner’s) hymns 
to deities. Under -the Seleucids a single date is given, the year of the 
Seleucid Era (A.Sel.); even under Seleucus I. it is not a regnal year but 
the year of an era, hence the translation of a is not Anno vill Seleuci regis, 
but Selewco rege. As soon as we yet the name Arsaces, the dates become 
double (e.g. c) ; the year of a new era generally called the ‘ Arsacid’ (A.Ars.) 
is put before the Seleucid year, though the Seleucid still occurs alone (e.g. 
f, 0): I know of no certain example of the Arsacid year appearing without 
the Seleucid. 





















1} Some hundred and fifty are known with 
dates of the Seleucid Era and some forty with 
the addition of the Arsacid (see below). The 
first to publish one of these was G. Smith, 
Assyrian Discoveries, p. 389, but we owe most 
knowledge of them to Fr. J. N. Strassmaier, 
Leitschrift fiir Assyriologie, iii. (1888), pp. 129- 
158, ‘ Arsaciden Inschriften’ ; iv. (1889), pp. 
76-89 (J. Epping); v. (1890), pp. 341-366 
and Strassmaier), ‘ Nene Babylonische 
‘Planete: a continued in vi. (1891), pp. 
{; vii, (1892), pp. 197-209, 


xv. pp. 178-209, ‘Zur Erkliirung der Baby- 
lonischen Mondtafeln’; of G. A. Reisner’s 
*Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen nach Thon- 
tafeln Griechischer Zeit’ (Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 
Mitth. aus der Orient, Sammi. x. 1896) only a 
dozen have Arsacid dates, the colophons being 
generally broken : the editor gives no transla- 
tion or transcription ; this is supplied in a few 
cases by Miss M. A. Hussey, Amer. Journ. of 
Sem. Lang. xxiii. (1906-7), p. 142: A. T, Olay, 
Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpunt 
Morgan, ii. (N.Y. 1913), ‘Legal Documents 
from Erech dated in the Seleucid Era,’ includes 
three with Arsacid dates: others are still 
unpublished. 

a W, Wroth, B.M.C. Parthia, p. Ixy. 
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DATING FORMULAE OF CERTAIN CUNEIFORM TABLETS AND GREEK 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
B.C. A. ARS. A.SEL. 
a 304/3 Sattu San ™Si-lu-ku Sarru. 
Year 8: Seleucus, King.” 
b 265/4 Sattu 478 ™An-ti-’-uk-su sarru rab 


Year 


c 180/79 Sattu 


wu ™An-ti(uk-su mdru- 
su, Sarrdnr). 


47: Antiochus, Great King, 
and Antiochus his son, 
Kings.17 


68k sa Si-t Sattu 132!" ™Ar-Sa-kan Ssalrrv]. 


Year 68 which is year 132: Arsaces, King.” 
d c. 189 (date lost) ™Ar-sak- wu TRi.. . nu 
ummi-su, sarrdni. 
Arsaces and Ri... nu his 
mother, Kings.” 
e 1338/2 Sattu 115%" gu Si-i sattw 179*™™Ar-sa-ka-a sar matdti. 
Year 115 which is year 179: Arsaces, King of countries. 
fF 110/09 Sattu 202!" ™ Ar-sa-ka-a sarru. 
Year 202: Arsaces, King,” 
g 108/7 Sattw 140" ga Si-i sattu 2046 ™Ar-sa-kan sar sarrdni. 
Year 140 which is year 204: Arsaces, King of Kings.” 


h 90 


Year 


155 (157 ?) which is year 221 : 


Sattu® 155 (sic)*" ga Si-i Sattw 221%" ™Ar-sa-ka sarrw sa it-—[tar- 


ri-|di(?) | [™Gw]-tar(?)- 
za(?)-a wu TA-s8-'-a-ba- 
twm(?) [fassati-su béltw] 
|[wu % . .}-Sa-at amel(?) 
tir ?) Jassati(?)-su béltu. 

Arsaces, King, who was con- 
tinued as Gotarzes, and 
A&i’abatum [his wife, Lady 
and ...] Sat amel tir (?) 
his wife, Lady.” 





6 Erech. A. T. Clay, op. cit. No. 1, pp. 36, 
37: ™and/are the ‘ determinatives’ for mas- 
culine and feminine persons, and *@” for 
numerals. 

17 Strassmaier, Zt. f. Ass. viii. p. 108: he 
always writes sanat the construct for sattw, and 
47™ the ordinal for 47*, 

'* Strassmaier, op. cit. p. 110. 

19 Erech. Olay, op. cit, No. 53, pp. 18, 38, 
87. It iswritten by the scribe of his No. 58 
dated A.Sel)\173. 

2 ¢, J, Strassmaier, op. cit. p. 111. 


*l Strassmaier, op. cit. p. 111. Ten examples 
of this formula bring us down to Tisri 157 = 221 
(B.c. 91), the date of Berlin, V.A.Th. 245, 
Reisner, No. 46, pp. viii, 82. 

2 The month is Adar II., the last of the 


ear. 
A 23 Berlin, V.A.Th. 265, 728, Reisner, No. 51, 
p- 93, ll. 9-11. Though the signs are not clear, 
the first wife’s name gives us the right to sup- 
plements according toi andj. For the tratis- 
lation, see below, p. 40 n. 53. 
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— ea A. ARs, ; A.SEL. 
i 88/7 Sattu 160%" sa Si-t Sattu 22440 ™Ap-sa-ka-a sa i-ta[r-ri- 
; du] ™Gu-tar-za-a sarru 
u SA-si-ba-a-tlum] Sas- 
Sati-ku béltu. 
Year 160 which is year 224: Arsaces, who was continued 
? as Gotarzes, King, and 
Asibatum, his wife, 
Lady. 
j 87/6 Sattu 161%" Sa S-i Sattw 225%" ™Ar-sa-ka-a Sa it-tar-ri-du 
™Gu-tar-za-a sarru wu 
‘A-si-[bdtum, assati-su 
béltu). 
Year 161 which is year 225: Arsaces, who was continued 
as Gotarzes, King, and 
Asi{baétum, his wife, 
Lady }.” 
k (date lost) ™Ar-sa-ka-a Sarru sa Sumu- 
su ™Gu-tar-za-a. 
Arsaces, King, whose name 
is Gotarzes.*® 
L 86/5 Sattw 162%" sa S-i sattw 226%" ™Ar-sa-kan sarru. 
Year 162 which is year 226: Arsaces, King.” 
m 80/79 Sattw 168'™ sa Si-i sattw 232k" ™Ar-sa-kan sarru sa it-tar- 
= ee ri-du™ U-ru-da-a sarru. 
Year 168 which is year 232: Arsaces, King, who was con- 
; _ tinued as Orodes, King.** 
n 76/5 Sattw 172%" Sa S-i Sattu 236" ™Ar-sa-ka-a sar sarrdni wu 
'Tz-bu-bar-za-a ahati-su 
sarratu. , 
Year 172 which is year 236: Arsaces, King ef Kings, 
and Izbubarza, his sister, 
. Queen. 
0 70/69 Sattu. 242k 4 p-<ka>-ka-a Sarru. 
Year 242: Ar[sa]ces, King.™ 





_ % Brit. Mus. Rm. 844. Brit. Mus. Rm. 710 1d, No. 55, pp. ix, 155, rev. 1. 38, bears date 
rt of this formula for the preceding 163=226, probably a mistake for 227 ; Strass- 

; ; vi. p. 226, viii. maier, Zt. f. Ass. v. p. 355, viii. p. 112, gives 

year 164=228; and Reisner, No. 49, pp. ix. 
89, 1. 21, year [167]=231 (B.c. 81-80): all 

Mh., these have the same formula. 

_ pr. Ak, d. W. %8 Brit. Mus. Rm. IV. 118 a; 2. f. Ass. iii. 
= fas p- 135, iv. p. 78 (Epping), viii. p. 112, wrongly 
see read #ar Sarrdni: see Schrader, SB. d. k. pr. 
Reisner, No. 27, Ak sa Geacain ef d 

v1 18 sm See 


= ¥ 
* ae) . ve - 


~ 
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B.C. A. ARS. 
p 68/7 Sattu 180%" sa Si-i 
Year 180 which is year 244: 
q 35/4 


Year 213 


which is year 277: 


A Seu. 
Sattu 244%" ™A4Ar.sa-kan sarrw wu 1Pi- 


ir(?)-ri-ta-na-a assati- 
Su, Sarratu. 

Arsaces, King, and Piritana, 
his wife, Queen.” 


Sattu 213%" ga #i-i Sattu 277!" ™Ar-Sa-kan sar Sarrdni. 


Arsaces, King of Kings.* 


ry 122/1 [Bacirevov]ros peyddov ’Apadxolv| 
[érupavod|s PurérAAnvos, Eror[s] 


vac. ws 6 Bacireds [a]}y[er] 

[kata vopovr] iepov AD cab P, A.Sel. 191 

[ws 4 mores] L[K weal] P..... A.Ars, 127 
s 111/10 [Ba]ovXevovtos [Baciréwv peydrou “Apodxov] 

éripavods dirérrnv[os, Erous ws 7 TOALS Ayer] 

LA kai P, a 6 Bacireds [kata vopov iepov] A.Ars. 137 

BE SETA. A.Sel. 202 
6 TVO. MO0 s gycan . paTnv, Tov TpaTwV hitwv Tod 


Bactréws Bacthéwv peyarou “Apodxov x.7.r.* 


It is not indeed self-evident that the second era of these double dates is 
the Seleucid, as the Arsacids are not known to have got possession of 
Babylonia till between 144 and 139 B.c.;*° but ¢ seems to have nothing 
wrong with it and we must suppose that the Parthians made a successful 
raid during the weak reign of Seleucus IV. Philopator: so the temporary 
victory of Antiochus VII. Sidetes in 130 B.c. is recorded by a Seleucid 
date. Also various Arsaces dates published by Strassmaier have caused 
difficulties, though nearly all of them may be accounted for. However, these 
difficulties and the fact that we know of no Gotarzes about 88 B.c. or 
Orodes about 80, led Professor Schrader*® to suggest that we had two 





9 Strassmaier, Zt. f. Ass. viii. p. 112. 

%° Strassmaier, Z/. f. Ass. vii. p. 204. This 
is the latest cuneiform date known, Oppert’s 
year 5 of Pi-ha-ri-su, king of Pa-ar-su, Doe. 
Juridiques de Il Assyrie, p. 341, not being 
accepted as Pacorus. 

31 Both from Babylon, restored by B. 
Haussoullier, ‘ Inscriptions Grecques de Baby- 
lone,’ Klio, ix. (1909) p. 353, Nos. 2 and 1; 
but I am responsible for BaciAedovros Bact- 
Aéwyv in s. Mr. Haussoullier says ‘quand ils 
[se. les Grecs] emploient le verbe BagtAcvovros, 
... le génitif BaotAéwy n’est plus de mist ‘et 
ils le suppriment,’ but it fills out the line well, 


and I give reasons for it below. The text is a\ 


list of victors, both %pn8o and véou, in athletic 
contests. 

® Delos: Dittenberger, 0.G. J, i. 430. 

33 Bevan, House of Seleucus, ii. p. 233 ; E. 
Breccia, K/io, v. ‘ Mitridate il Grande di Partia,’ 


pp. 49-54. 

34 A.Sel. 182: Zt. f. Ass. p. 202; Reisner, 
Hymnen, No. 25, v. A. T. Clay, op. cit. p. 12. 

*° There must be something wrong about 
sattw 108*" Ar-sa-ka-a sar Sarrdni in Zt. f. 
Ass, iii. (1888), p. 130, No. 1, unless E. Breccia, 
Klio, v. p. 41, n. 1, is right in taking it as a 
solitary Arsacid date without a Seleucid, and 
so giving the title sar sarrdni to Mithradates I. ; 
more probably it ought to be A.Sel. 208, as 
Strassmaier says (Zt, f. Ass. viii. p. 111) that 
g (above) is the first. with that title. The 156 
of Zt. f. Ass. iii. p. 180, No. 2, is the A. Ars. 
of a double date which has lost its A.Sel. ; the 
rest are mostly corrected in Zt. f. Ass. viii. 
p. 112. 

%6 SB. Berl. 1890, pp. 1819-1332, ‘Die 
Datirung der babylonischen sog. Arsaciden- 
inschriften,’ ‘ Nachtrag,’ 7b. 1891, p. 8. 








| 
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_ Arsacid Eras starting, one from the accession of Phrahates I. in 181 B.c., the 


other from that of Mithradates II. about 117 B.c. This would bring Gotarzes 
into the known place, but does not help for Orodes or square with the 
astronomical phenomena as worked out by Strassmaier and Epping, and on 
the whole endorsed by Kugler. 

The latter fixes the beginning of the Seleucid Era as found on the 
tablets at 1 Nisan (April, the first month of the Semitic year) 311 B.c., and 
that of the Arsacid Era at 1 Nisan 247 B.c., just 64 years later. The 
ordinary reckoning for the Seleucid Era starts from the beginning of the 
Macedonian year 1 Dius (October ?) 312 B.c.: but we know from Ptolemy* that 
there was a modification of it cata Xadéaiovs.® C. F. Lehmann (-Haupt)” 
has suggested that, just as the ordinary Seleucid Era beginning in October 
was shifted by the Babylonians to begin in the following Nisan (April), so 
the Babylonian Arsacid Era that also began in Nisan was an accommodation 
of a true Arsacid Era which could go back to the true date of Tiridates’ 
accession, 247/6, B.c. ; Eusebius in his tables gives for this event Ol. 133, and this 
is its first year. But if Mr. Haussoullier is right in restoring these Greek 
double dates from Babylon, very likely the ‘ Arsacid’ date was a purely 
Babylonian matter. Note that in s the dates 137 and 202 differ by 65. 
Mr. Haussoullier thinks the reason to be that having less regard for the 
Arsacid than for the Seleucid Era the Greeks shifted it to begin with 
October, but it seeins natural that they had rather kept to the original 
calculation of the Seleucid Era from Oetober 312. Among the many 
cuneiform tablets with double dates only very few have a difference other 
than 64: these are probably due to mistakes.“ The dates on Parthian coins, 
rare before Phrahates IV., A.Sel. 276=38 B.c., are always supposed to be in 
the ordinary Seleucid reckoning." 

It seems therefore certain that both Eras as found in cuneiform sources 
go back to 1 Nisan Bc. 311 and 247 respectively, but likely that the 
Seleucid Era as used in Greek inscriptions, in documents like ours, and 
probably on coins, goes back to 1 Dius 312 B.c. Accordingly the date of I., 





7 Almagest, ix. 7; xi. 7: ed. Heiberg, I. ii. 
pp. 267, 419. 

% r, W. Wroth, op. cit. p. lxv, and his con- 
venient table of the ordinary or Greek Seleucid 
Era, p. 282. F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der 
mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 
establishes the beginning of the ordinary Seleu- 
cid Era ue 1914, p. 41) and of the ‘ Baby- 
lonian’ and ‘ Arsacid’ Eras (i. 1906, pp. 136, 
137) as above. Fr. F. X. Kugler, Sternkunde 


= in Babel, i, (1907), p. 214, 


p- 111, A.Ars. 111=A.Sel. 174; h above, Reis- 
ner, Hymnen, No. 51, introd. p. ix, A.Ars. 
157 ?=A.Sel. 221, but text, p. 93, rev. L 9, 
A. Ars. 155; No. 55, introd. p. ix. A.Ars. 163 
= A.Sel. 227, but text, p. 155, rev. 1. 33, 
A.Sel. 226. Kugler, ap. Haussoullier, says he 
knows of but one instance. 

“| Professor Rapson has suggested (Num. 
Chron. 1898, p. 212) that a drachma bearing 
EKP is dated by the Arsacid Era, but v. 
Wroth, op. cit. p. 21, No. 10, and note 3. 
EKP is in the exergue, the right place for a 
date; but there are unexplained monograms 
on other similar coins, and it may be that had 
the letters lent themselves thereto they would 
have appeared in the field as a monogram. 
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Apellaeus A.Sel. 225, comes out at November 88 B.c. and IT., A.Sel. 291, at 
22/21 B.c. 

With regard to the royal style the comparison of our documents, the 
tablets, and the coins is very instructive. The King’s titles in both I. and IT. 
are alike and (save for xal) identical with the coin-legend first adopted by 
Orodes (57-37 B.c.) and continued by nearly all his successors, Bacidéws 
Baoiréwv "Apodxov evepyérov Sixaiov éripavods idédrdnvos: so II. of the 
time of Phrahates IV. agrees exactly with his coins. But by 88 B.c. the 
complete formula had not occurred upon coins; however, the way had been 
prepared for it by various approximations: @AéAAnvos appears on dated 
coins of Mithradates I. and of Himerus(?), and on one of Artabanus, who came 
between them: all kings after Mithradates II. seem to have used it: Himerus 
is the first to use émrzpavods, as do all his successors. A close approach to 
our formula is on certain drachmae assigned by Wroth (p. 35) to 
Mithradates II, Baciréws Baciriéwv Apodxov Sixaiov evepyérov Kal 
PirérArnv(os); only éridavods is lacking: coins put down to kings who 
immediately succeeded to him have different combinations of the same 
elements save that Bacidéws peyddou takes the place of Baciviéws Baciréov. 
The variations in the epithets which follow the name do not probably 
represent anything very much, but the assumption of the title ‘King 
of Kings’ instead of ‘ Great King’ ** implies a definite claim to the suzerainty 
of Western Asia. On their coins the Arsacids had styled themselves ‘ King’ 
or ‘Great King’ until Mithradates II., some of whose coins have ‘ King of 
Kings. #* The coins assigned to his successors have ‘Great King’ until 
Mithradates III. in whose time ‘ King of Kings’ is finally adopted. On the 
whole the tablets and Greek inscriptions support the numismatists; Sar, 
sar matdti or sarrwu rabi, ‘ King,’ ‘ King of Lands,’ or ‘Great King, are used 


on the former (e.g. ¢, d, e, f) down to 110 B.c.: from 108 B.c., the middle of . 


the reign of Mithradates IL., to Tisri** 91 we have sar sarrdni, ‘ King of 
Kings’ (e.g. g): so 7 from 122 B.c. has Baoihéws peyddov and almost the same 
formula as the coin ascribed to Himerus dated 123 B.c.,* s is doubtful, and ¢ 
of about 110 B.c. has Bacidéws Bacidéwv: Sarru occurs from 90 to 80 B.C. 
(h, 2,9, k,l, m) and again c. 68 B.c. (p) in the reign of Phrahates III., to whom 
Pompey definitely refused the title ‘King of Rings, © and of course q in 
35 B.c. has sar sarrdni. But as against Wroth’s assignment of the coins we 
have sar Sarrdni in 76 B.c. (n), and in view of their precise dating the 
tablets give the better lead. I am inclined to wonder whether among the 
coins that Wroth assigns to Mithradates IL., all his Class IL., those with a helmet 





# T have mostly followed Mr. Wroth, B.4/.C. 
Parthia, and my new material has supported 
his conclusions in ene or two points; but the 
attribution of undated coins to particular kings 
is so subjective that it is very unsafe to rely on 
numismatic evidence. 

* For the significance of the titles, v. E. R. 
Bevan, ‘Antiochus III. and his title Great 
King,’ J. HS. xxii, p. 241. 


43 So Wroth, op. cit. p. xxiii sgqg.; Num. 
Chron. 1900, p. 186 sgqg.: Gardner had said 
Mithr. I. 

“The sign for this month is not quite 
certain, but 2 must be subsequent, being dated 
Adar II., the last month of the year. 5 

4° Wroth, op. cit. p.194; B.M.C, pp. xxiii, 23. 

#® Plutarch, Pompey, 38. 
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and Bacihéws Baoirkov, should not rather be given to a king reigning 
c. 75 B.c., or at any rate the drachmae above mentioned, on which the full 
inscription seems to mark a later date. 

_ The absence of BaovAéws Bacrdéwr on the coins had been explained by 
the fact that it coincided closely with the time when Tigranes of Armenia 
was claiming the highest place in Western Asia; the tablets seem to suggest 
that if some Parthian kings recognised his pretensions, others resisted them. 
It is not unlikely that the former received his support in an internal struggle 
against rivals who did not rely on or bow down before the Armenian King 
of Kings. 

Our documents agree with the cuneiform tablets in naming queens side 
by side with the kings.” This was the practice of the Ptolemies, but not 
apparently of other Oriental states.“6 Further, I. and tablet » tell us that 
the queen was, again as among the Ptolemies and perhaps among the 
Seleucids,® the king’s sister. - We knew from Herodian (iv. 10) that the 
kings took their wives among the descendants of Arsaces, and it might have 
been expected that they should marry their sisters as this practice, if not 
enjoined in the Avesta, is certainly approved in Pahlavi literature.” We 
may notice that foreign queens were also taken; for instance, Aryazate or 
Automa the daughter of Tigranes in I. and the Cleopatra in II. Strabo 
(XL. xiii. 1) speaks of a Parthian queen from Atropatene and Plutarch ™ of 
Greek concubines ; compare the case of Musa below. 

In the case of tablet d it looks as if we had to do with a queen-regent 
and a minor, that is, with Phrahates II., who is usually supposed to have come 
to the throne about 138 B.c.: it is a pity that the exact date of the tablet is 
lost. The tablets quoted under 7 and j, A.Sel.Bab. 223, 224, 225, overlap 
document I. A.Sel.Gr.-225 before and after. The reading ittaridu (itarridu 











or it(t)arridw) in i, j and m, is due 


to Dr. L. W. King ® who very kindly 





# T have restored tablet A as having uamed 
two queens, but it is possible that Dr. Johns 
should have vetoed this, as the characters given 
by Reisner are not exactly “assati-iu. ASi‘abatum 
-may have been the principal queen and the 
other the queen kept at Babylon. The names 
seem Iranian: ASi‘abatum suggests aSivant, 

‘giving rewards,’ and pati, ‘lord,’ or pita, 

‘protected’; Piriténa, pir, ‘old man,’ and 
tana, ‘ descendant’; Izbubarza, ispahi, ‘soldier,’ 
baraz, ‘high,’ or varez, ‘work’: but these are 
mere guesses, and the derivations need not be 
sought in Iranian at all. 

4 F.C. Burkitt, in notes to a revised trans- 
lation of ‘The Hymn of the Soul,’ The Quest, 
iw No. 4 (1914), quotes our documents to illus- 
trate th Steve Hanes) of, & levine: to the exiled 


(1914, 25 Jan. 1915. 


his queen Anzaze on his coins: B. V. Head, 
Hist. Num.* p. 822; A. de la Fiiye, Rev. Num. 
1902, Pl. V. 2-6; A.Sel. 231. 

*” Bevan, House of Seleucus, ii. p. 279. 

#a So Lucan, viii. 404, iacuere sorores in 
regum thalamis, proves to be true. 

® J. H. Moulton, Hibbert Lectures, 1913, 
‘Early Zoroastrianism,’ pp. 205 sqgg. Gutschmid, 
p. 48, suggests that Phriapatius called himself 
Philadelphus because of having complied with 
this custom, but the coins on which he founds 
this guess are assigned by Wroth to Arta- 
banus I, (II.), who might so have expressed 
his regard for his great predecessor, Mithra- 
dates I. It is strange that the king of tablet 
n, who is said to have married his sister, is 
apparently Sinatruces, who came to the throne 
at the age of eighty. 

5. Crassus, 32 fin. 

% Letters dated 16 Oct., 9 and 11 Nov., 
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furnished me with the exact readings of the British Museum tablets and 
ascertained by writing out to Philadelphia that the tablet there agreed. 
Strassmaier had at first read the word (in m) as ittaris, afterwards Bezold 
and Schrader took it to be wstarridw and found it hard to explain. But 
Dr. King is quite clear about the reading as given above and the translation 
is his ®*; it is well borne out by tablet ko ASiabatum or Asibatum in 
h, 7, cannot be the same as any of the queens’ names in document I,” so 
the Arsaces-Gotarzes is probably not the Arsaces of I.; this was perhaps 
Mithradates IT., who is known to have reigned till 88 B.c.% Gotarzes may 
have been his son entrusted by him with the sub-kingdom of Babylon 
between Tisri and Adar II. A.Sel. 221, or else a rival admitting the hege- 
mony of Armenia and so not claiming to be ‘ King of Kings.’ 

The next thirty years Justin merely sums up in Prologue XLII. with 
varia conplurium regum successio: in his Epitome he jumps, apparently 
by mistake, from Mithradates II. to Mithradates III. and Orodes I. in 57 B.c.5* 
Other literary sources give us Sinatruces circa 77-70 B.c. and Phrahates IIT. 
c. 70-57. The tablets now enable us to put into the gap between 88 and 77 
the name of Gotarzes who overlapped with and succeeded to Mithradates II., 
and Orodes c. 80 B.c., who can hardly have been the Orodes known to us in 
57 B.c. Though there were no doubt other claimants, these new names 
make us less inclined to accept Artabanus as king from 88 to 77, as for his 


existence he depends entirely upon a conjecture of Gutschmid.® 





5 <T suggest that we should read the verb as 
it(t)aridu, the Nifal of tarddu (+). The 
ordinary meaning of taradu in Assyrian is ‘‘ to 
pursue,” but in this phrase I would assign to it 
the meaning “to follow, to continue” (in the 
Nifal, of course, ‘‘ to be continued”’). We may 
compare the Arabic farada, which in St. X. 
has the meaning ‘‘to pass from one subject to 
another,” ‘‘to pass from one class to another” 
(Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, 
ii. p. 88) ; while in St. II. it has the meaning 
“*to prolong ”’ (of the voice), and in St. VIII. 
**to flow in a regular course” (of water), ‘‘ to be 
consecutive,” ‘‘to continue uninterruptedly” 
(Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, pp. 1838 f.). 
In Hebrew, too, tarad is used in the Qal with 
the meaning ‘‘to be continuous.” The word 
only occurs in the phrase delep(h) toréd(h), “a 
continuous dripping,” i.e. in which one drop 
pursues another (cf. Gesenius, Hebrew Lexicon, 
Oxford, 1906, p. 382). We have thus ample 
justification, both from Arabic and Hebrew, 
for assigning this new meaning to the root in 
Assyrian—or, rather, in late Babylonian. The 
root meaning of “ pursuit” is well brought out 
in its Hebrew use ; and this closely parallels 
its employment in the Arsacid date-formulae— 
the idea of continuity regarded as an uninter- 
rupted succession of separate units.’ Canon 


C. H. W. Johns, Litt.D., Master of St. Catha- 


rine’s College, who gave me the reference to 
Clay’s book and interpreted Reisner’s for me, 
found the old reading wstarridu unsatisfactory, 


and heartily welcomed Dr. King’s solution of . 


the difficulty. 

54 A parallel to fa sumu-su Gutarzdé on tablet 
k is perhaps found in the coin legends Bac. Bac. 
*Apodxou A1o(?) evepy. Spadrov emi. emixadov- 
Mévov piAéAAnvos ro[<| (the apparent date 
A.Sel. 273=40-39 B.c., puts it into the reign 
of Phrahates IV. rather than Mithradates III. 
as Wroth, p. 66, suggests) and Bac. Bac. 
*"Apodxov dds Kexadotuevos “AptaBdvov Twrép (ns 
(Wroth, p. 165), where the nominative is an 
awkward attempt to clear the sense. 

55 The second name of Aryazate, Automa, 
does a little suggest the end of ASi‘abatum. 

*6 Gutschmid, p. 80. 

57 Lib. XLII. ii. 3-6, iv. 1, 2. 

58 Justin, Prolog. XLI. MSS. have: In Parthis 
wt est constitutum imperium per Arsacem regem. 
Successores deinde eius Artabanus et Tigrane 
cognomine deus; a quo subacta est Media et Meso- 
potamia, Dictusque in caxcessu Arabiae situs. 
In Bactrianis autem, ete. Prol. XLII... . utque 
Phraati successit rex Mithridates cognomine 
magnus qui Armenis bellum intulit. Inde re- 
petitae origines Armeniorum et situs. Ut varia 
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It would be rash to assign any particular groups of coins to these new 
kings, but probably some of those given by Wroth to his Artabanus IL., having 
Bactréws peyadov, belong to our Gotarzes and Orodes who called themselves 
sarrwu simply, while perhaps of those he assigns to Mithradates IT., Class IT. 
(with helmet and Sac. Baoidéwv) or at any rate part of the class, 
with the long inscription, should go to Sinatruces, within whose reign 7 
comes. But where dates and monograms fail us, the grounds for assigning 
coins to particular kings are so slight that the attempt is well nigh hopeless: 
we cannot indeed be at all sure that a king might not let sar sarrdni 
continue in use on obscure native documents when he thought it politic to 
abandon the title on his coins with their wider range and intelligibility : still 
the case of Phrahates III. as exemplified on o and p argues for fair consistency 
in the matter. 

Document I. therefore apparently belongs to the very end of the reign 
of Mithradates II. That he married a daughter of Tigranes is new. Tigranes 
had been a hostage in Parthia and probably her hand was bestowed in 
connexion with the action of Mithradates of Parthia in putting Tigranes,® 
then about forty-five and well old enough to have a marriageable daughter, 
on the throne instead of Artoasdes I., Tigranes ceding him seventy valleys as 
a reward: this was in 94.B.c. Tigranes was still in alliance with Parthia in 
86 B.c., and used this support to make himself master of Syria, but shortly 
after attacks by external enemies, probably at first on the N.E. border, and 


internal dissensions brought low the Parthians’ power. 


Then it was that 


Tigranes took the title of ‘ King of Kings’ and forced some Parthian kings or 





- complurium regum in Parthis successione im- 
perium accepit Orodes, etc. 

In Epitome XLI. Justin speaks of Arsaces 
(I.), his son Arsaces (II.), to whom he gives 
no other name, Plhriapatius, Phrahates (I.), 
Mithradates (I.), makes a digression to things 
Bactrian and returns to Mithradates (I.), his 
conquest of Media and Elymais as far as the 
Euphrates. In Epitome XLII. we have Phrahates 
(IL.), Artabanus, Mithradates (II.), his attack 
on Armenia, an account of Armenia, and then 
. the deposition of Mithradates(III.). Gutschmid, 
a ' Comm. Crit. in Prol. Tr. Pomp. ap. Justinum 
@ ed. Riihl, p. Ixi., and Gesch. Irans, p. 81 n., 
said that the words successores to Arabiae situs 
now in Prol. XLI. have fallen out between 
Armeniorum et situsand ut varia in Pro). XLII. 
because of the homocoteleuton situs, situs, and 
put back into the wrong place: so 
is would be a successor of Mithra- 












which brings events down to 20 B.c. I 
prefer Vaillant’s old correction AMithridates for 
Tigranes, so Artabanus becomes the second 
name of Arsaces IL. (210-191), the only Arsacid 
without a second name. After a digression to 
Bactria we have mention of Mithradates I. and 
his conquests, which included Ara)istan and 
gave good reason for an account of Arabia at 
the end of Book XLI. That Mithradates I. was 
called @eés we can infer from the coins assigned 
to his son and successor bearing the title 
Ocordropos. The psychology of the copyist’s 
mistake is that he was sure that Eupator, the 
only Mithradates he knew of, did not conquer 
Mesopotamia, so he substituted the name that 
lay nearest in his mind. I note that Th. Reinach, 
Mithridate Eupator, p. 310, Justi, Jr. Namen- 
buch, pp. 31, 412, and Allotte de la Fiiye, Rev. 
Num, 1904, p. 321, doubt Gutschmid’s view, 
though Wroth accepts it, pp. xix., xxxi. 

8 Appian, Syr. 48, calls Tigranes the Great 
the son of Tigranes, and von Petrowicz thinks 
him an Arsacid ; but Tigranes the Father was 
scarcely our Great King. 
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pretenders to acquiesce in it. Perhaps it was the death of Mithradates IL., 
his elderly son-in-law, that broke the bonds between Tigranes and Parthia 


and set him free to recover his seventy valleys and to invade not only. 


Atropatene but Media proper somewhere about 86 B.c. Another daughter of 
Tigranes afterwards married Pacorus, three generations younger than 
Mithradates II. The Armenian princess has two names, one Aryazate, 
Iranian, and the other Automa, unintelligible, perhaps Armenian. 

There can be no doubt that the Arsaces in Document II. is Phrahates IV., 
who used exactly the same titulature on his coins : but his dated tetradrachms 
stop at A.Sel. 289, two years before our document ;®* probably this meant 
trouble of some sort or another. It was perhaps in this connexion that in 
20 B.c. peace with Rome became so important that he actually restored the 
standards taken from Crassus and Antony, the proudest trophies of Parthian 
arms. In 10 or 9 B.c. he sent his sons to live under the protection of the 
Emperor. In 3-2 B.c. another son, Phrahataces, murdered him in conspiracy 
with his mother Musa, an Italian slave-girl sent as a present by Augustus.” 
At first she had not been a real wife but moved by her beauty Phrahates had 
raised her to that position after the birth of her son. Oriental princes grow 
up quickly, but Phrahataces must have been born not long after the date of 
our document, which shews that in 21 B.c. Musa had not attained the dignity 
of queen. The names actually given do not lend themselves to interpretation, 
except Cleopatra, no doubt a daughter of one of the semi-Greek houses then 
still surviving in Western Asia. 


PLACES MENTIONED. 


Ba:OaBapra, I. A 6, B 6: Semitic Beth “ house.” 

Baicepa, I. A 6, B 6: perhaps the same as the following. 
Baoupdopa, II. A 3, B 3. 

Tavfarn, I. B 12. 

AaédBaxaBdy, II. A 7, B 7: perhaps the same as the following. 
AaéBaxavpas, I. A 11. 

Anoaxéis, II. A 3; Anoaxcdidos, II. 4 (Dative). 

Kozraus, I. A 7, 11, B 8,11; Keédars, Il. A 4, B 3. 


None of these are known except T'avfax7, the name of the chief town of 
Atropatene, said to be Takht-i-Sulaiman, on a river running into Lake 
Urumia: here it seems to be a mistake as the corresponding text I. A 11 
has AadSaxavpds. Ptolemy has two names rather like the first two in 
Bi@aBa or BipOaBa and Béocapa, but he sets them far from Avroman, 
somewhere near the Tigris and west of Nineveh, in his longitudes and 
latitudes 77° 50’-38° 40’ and 77°-37° 20’. There is nothing surprising in a 


Semitic name like Baithabarta occurring so near the Semitic language — 





® Justin, XL. i, 8; Gutschmid, p. 82. @ccpoidca, on coins Gea Oipavia Motca, Wroth, 
6a Wroth, p. 107. - pp. 139-141, Pl. XXIV. 1-3, 
® Josephus, Ant. Jud. XVIII. ii. 4 (40), : 


Th. pnt day 
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frontier. Dr. Sa‘id Khan gave me the names of several villages round 
Avroman, but none seemed to have any possible connexion with the names 
in the documents. There can be little doubt that Kwravs and Kodanis are 
the same, which makes it likely that Baioe:pa and Baocpdopa are to be 
identified. We must allow for great carelessness in writing down the names ; 
apart from the substitution of Ganzace in I. we have in II. the very different 
forms Ancaxdis, Anoaxididors for what must be one name. That inclines me 
to think AadBaxaBdy of II. and AadSaxavpds of I. are one and the same 
name; it has an Iranian look; the termination baga means lot in one case 
and perhaps ras is something similar, and the first part may have the same 
elements as Bagdad (Deus dedit) in reverse order. It is true that Aaéd- 
BaxaBday is described as near the ota@uds Desakidida (or whatever the right 
form be) whereas AadSaxavpds is near Baithabarta, but as both are in 
Cophanis, this might be due to a rearrangement of the ota@yoi or post- 
stations with dik-bungalows on the king’s highway. Isidorus Characenus 
writing mepl otaOuav IlapOixay seems to give lists of such along roads 
which Roman invaders might conceivably wish to use, but he mentions 
neither of these. As to the drapyia.—we hear of drapyou in Persia,®™ and in 
the empire of the Seleucids® and actually of dmapyia:,™ four or five 
making up one satrapy. The word may have survived under Roman rule“; 
still more likely is it to have remained under the Parthians, who seem to 
have made as few changes of organization as possible. 


NAMES OF PERSoNs.® 


“Atdrn, I. AB 5: Azita, ‘noble,’ is a man’s name in the Avesta, Justi, p. 54. 

*Ardxyns, I. A 28, B 30:.cf. Apakan Wsemakan, general of Sapor II., Justi, 
p- 18. 

"Apapdodns, II. A 12, B 16: Moulton suggests, Aram-mazdah, ‘with right 
wisdom’; cp. Aramaiti as popularly understood, ‘right thinking,’ ef. 
A. Carnoy, Muséon, ns. xiii. p. 127 sqq. 

*ApOac0drns, IL A12, ’Ac@arns, B 11%: perhaps arta, ‘pure’: Carnoy 
compares astdta, ‘not standing, but prefers to adduce the name 
Astvatarata, Bartholomae, col. 215, the same elements in reverse order, 
‘with body subject to justice.’ 





6la Herodotus, iii. 66. Justi, Lranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, 
® Dittenberger, 0.G@.I. 225, 1. 36. and Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worter- 
5} 7b, 238, 1. 1. See his notes on both pas- buch, Strassburg, 1904 ; I should not have got 
sages, mostly founded on Haussoullier, Rev. de far without the help and criticism of Professor 
Philologie, xxv. ey p. 6 sqq.; cf. W. H. J. H. Moulton, D.D., of Didsbury College, 
Buckler, ‘Greek Inscr. from Sardes,’in 4.J.4. Manchester, Professor A. Carnoy, of Louvain, 
ye’ 1912), p. 69. ‘A. Corvatta, ‘Divisione and Mr. E. J. Thomas, of the University 
; dell? Impero dei Seleucidi,’ Library, Cambridge, and I am much indebted 
da. vr. dec. d. Lincei, x. (1901), to them. They are not, however, responsible 
‘ote lh for my errors. 
ire a The word 5° in III. looks like nnow 
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"Apdynvns, II. AB 10: perhaps arta, ‘pure, daénd, ‘faith, or as Carnoy 
prefers to render, ‘ conscience,’ Bartholomae, col. 665. 

*Apodxns, I. AB 1; II. AB1: Argaka, derived from aréa, ‘ bear.’ 

“Apvatarn, I. AB 3: Moulton suggests arvu (Av. awrwa), ‘ swift’ or ‘ brave,’ 
and dzdta, ‘noble,’ but says a dvandva name of this kind requires a 
parallel. Such Carnoy finds in Wahistazdd, ‘best-noble,’ Justi, p. 340, 
and perhaps Cihkrazad, ‘high-noble, <b. p. 163. Probably not Arya, 
‘Aryan, as v was still an w, ef. ‘Ypédou = Hwrauda on a coin, Wroth, 
B.M.C. p. 96. Perhaps divide arva-zata, Moulton. 

’Aotrmpaxns, II. AB 5: aspa, ‘ horse,’ 

Av’toua, I. AB 4: perhaps Armenian. Carnoy suggests the superlative of 
aota, ‘cold, Bartholomae, col. 41, or aota, ‘understanding, Justi, p. 52; 
ef. Adroppadarns, ‘ advanced in or by understanding.’ 

Bapaxns, I. AB 8 sqq.: perhaps Semitic, bareqd, ‘fulgurans, or bdarek, 
barekd, ‘blesser, E. J. Thomas. Carnoy compares Warakes (Justi, 
p. 348) or vahrka, ‘ wolf.’ 

Baceipta, II. AB 2: cf. vas, ‘at random, eg. vasa-urt or vasa-varta, 
‘turning or ruling at random,’ Carnoy. 

BucbeBavay, Il. AB 2: vista, ‘warrior’ (ef. Vistaspa, Justi, p. 373) or 
vahista, ‘best. It might be an altered form of vanovispa, “all bless- 
ing,’ Bartholomae, col. 1354, Carnoy. 

Tadxns, II]. AB 5: perhaps the same as the next, intervocalic 6 having 
become h;® cf. Hiibschmann’s derivation of Phrahates from Fraéata 
below. 

Ta@dxns, I. AB 9 sqq.; II. A 5, B6: perhaps gathaka, ‘rimer, Moulton, or 
‘living after Gathic rule, Carnoy; or from gaéthd, ‘ farm, hence ‘ house- 
holder, E. J. Thomas. 

Tepixns, II. A 12, B17: perhaps gairika, ‘living in mountains, Carnoy. 

Aapynvys, II. A. 13, B11: O. Pers. darga, ‘long? Skt. dna, ‘mouth, 
cf. rpnvys (?), Moulton. Perhaps ‘ holding something.’ 

Anvns, II. AB 5: (used as a genitive, possibly from fem. nom. Anjyn ): 
daénd, Pahlavi dén, ‘ faith.’ 

AnvoBagos, I. B. 30: Daéndvazah, ‘advancing the faith, is a name in the 
Avesta, Justi, p. 76, or it may be from bazu, ‘arm, e.g. PapvaBafos, 
Justi, p. 92. (Moulton does not allow that dyvoe- could be from 
daénd.) 

"IwdaBoyOns, I. A12,B 17: first part perhaps Skt. yudh, ‘ battle’ (iopivn), 
Moulton ; -buyt, cf. Jesu‘buyt = ‘redeemed of Jesus,’ Justi, p. 149. 

KXeordtpa, II. AB 2: the only Greek name in the documents. 

Madoppns, I. A 8, B 9: probably Semitic, maphorras, ‘ separated’; for the 
termination cf. winwins = "Acaovnpos, E. J. Thomas. 





Maptv..., I. B 31: cf. Marzpan (Arab. Marzuban), Marzi, Justi, 
pp. 197, 198. 
% y. C. Salemann, Geiger u. Kuhn, Grundr. = Not very likely hecause abr@ and abrby 
d. Iran. Phil. 1. i. p. 261. follow, but cf. P. Lips, 2, 1. 10. 
S 
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MipaBavddens, Il. A 12, B 17: ‘Mithra’s servant’; ef. *Mihrbandag, 
- Mihrevandak, Justi, pp. 205, 214. 

Mecpiddrns, I. A 29, B31; Mepaddrns, Il. A 12, B17: ‘ Mithra’s gift,’ for 
form see below. 

Oimdrns, I. A 9, B10: ef. Avesta, hu-pdta, ‘ well-protected,’ Moulton; or 
vohu, ‘good,’ pati, ‘lord’; ef. OiBapns = ayabdyyeros, Justi, p. 232. 

*Onrevvereipn, I. AB 2. 

’Opxadarns, I. A 28 : vahrka, ‘wolf? Carnoy ; ‘wolf’s gift’ is quite conceivable. 

’Opo...., 1. B30. Justi, pp. 234-236, gives twelve names so beginning. 

"OyoBayns, I. A 29, B31: vohu = ed (cf. Wahuka =*Qyos, Justi, p. 431, 
and ’Oywdiaxos = edpeyéOns, Vs. Miller, Bull. Com. Imp. Arch., St. P., 
xlvii. p. 87) and baga, ‘ god.’ 

ran, I. AB 2: ef. Svavaxos, Latyshev, J.0.s.P.E. ii. 447; Pahlavi, styakum, 
thirty-first, E. J. Thomas. 

Lvevvjwartos, I. B 31: (gen. from nom. Lvedvnya ?). 

SwByvns, I. A 8, BY: perhaps Semitic; cf. Sebna, Isaiah xxxvi. 3, LXX. 
LoSvas, ‘tender youth,’ E. J. Thomas. 

Tvypavns, I. AB 4: tigra, ‘swift.’ 

*ToroBwyns, I. A 29: vista, ‘warrior,’ Justi, p. 373, or participle from vaéd', 
‘knowing, or vaéd*, ‘having found’ (Bartholomae, cols, 1314, 1318), 
baga, ‘lot’; & is often pronounced 6 in Persian and Ossetic. Carnoy 
says ‘vahistobdga, with best lot or fate.’ 

Dpadrns, I. B31: frahdta, ‘understanding, Justi, p. 101; Hiibschmann, 
Armenische Grammatik, I. p. 48, fradata (ep. Ppadarns in Memnon), 
‘furthered’; hata, perf. pass. part. of han occurs in Gathic = ‘ meritus,’ 
so frahata would be ‘ promeritus, Moulton. 

Xocotpons, I. A 28, B 30 = Haosravah, ‘famous’: this is the first case of 
its being written in Greek with X instead of "Ocpons (why not ‘Ocpons?) ; 
v. Justi, s.v. Husrawanh, p. 134. 


The general character of these names is clearly Iranian: the only 
exceptions are those of the conveyors in I., Baraces and Sobenes with their 
father Maiphorres, and the queens in II., Cleopatra the Greek, and Olennieire, 
Baseirta, and Bistheibanaps of which the explanations cannot be called 
convincing. Did Phrahates IV. seek his wives among the mixed peoples 
who were pressing upon his eastern frontier as well as from Greece and 
Italy ? 

Of these Iranian names some we must leave to students of Iranian, 
others are familiar to us all, Chosstroes, Tigranes, Phrahates, Arsaces, 
Miradates. The particular form in which this last and its cognate Mira- 
bandaces appear offers as much interest as almost any point that arises 
from the study of the documents. They are the first recorded instances of 
_ a sound change which most characteristically marks off Middle Persian 
_ from Avestic and Old Persian, the change of @r to hr between vowels.” 
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That change would not have been expressed in writing unless it was quite 
general in pronunciation; tradition kept the form Mithradates in use for 
centuries, but the first example hitherto known of the name in its later form 
was given by Tacitus® who mentions Meherdates as a candidate for the 
Parthian throne in A.D. 47, 135 years later than I. This fact has naturally 
aroused the attention of Professor Moulton as it leaves so much the less time 
for the completion of the sound changes which took place subsequent to 
Zoroaster but within the Old Persian period, and strengthens the argument 
for the prophet’s early date. Of the 7 vowel in the middle instead of a, 
there are earlier examples extant.”° 

As to the rendering of Iranian sounds: ez evidently sounded like 1, 
but it is not probable that o. or v had come down to the same, nor does it seem 
to me as if 8 was yet sounding as v. Iranian / is left unexpressed, unless 
x represents it in "Oyo8dyns ; a represents the dull vowel a as well as a and d. 
There is, as it seems, some inconsistency in the rendering of v, but philologists 
expect too much consistency and shut their eyes to the way in which we 
render, ¢.g., Russian names." Greek could of course do nothing with & As 
the names shew Middle Iranian forms, probably Document III. (if Iranian 
at all) is the earliest piece of Middle Iranian extant, if only it could 
be read. 

LEGAL TRANSACTIONS. 


All these matters of kings and queens, dates and names, were but of 
very little importance to the people who had our documents written, and 
they would have been much surprised to find that their transactions, to 
record which the documents came into being, are now the least in- 
teresting part of them. Further, the nature of the transactions is not quite 
clear. 

One reason for this is that we have hardly any material for satisfactory 
comparison. Dr. Hunt writes ‘there is a strong family likeness combined 
with differences in detail as compared with similar documents from Egypt, 
but my search for analogies amid the great mass of Egyptian material 
has shewn me that the differences are greater than I had supposed at first. 
To the layman legal documents concerned with more or less similar 


transactions have all of them what I should call a family likeness, but as we 


can see that formulae varied in different districts within Egypt,” it is not 
surprising that our documents should be unlike in detail. 

I hoped that the formulae of cuneiform documents would offer some 
help in reconstituting the intentions of the writers, but Dr. L. W. King 





68 Ann. xi. 10. \ : 

® J. H. Moulton, Zaxly Zoroastrianism, 
1914, p. 283, and addenda facing p. xviii. 

7 Dittenberger, O.G.I. 345 (p.c. 92/1), 1. 28 
and note ad loc. 

71 For a similar problem, cf. H. Kern, 
‘Zur Gesch. d, Ausspr. des Griechischen: 
Widergabe Indischer Wérter bei gr. Autoren,’ 


~~ 


mS 


EAAAS, Leiden, 1889. He shows that the 
traditional Greek accentuation does not repre- 
sent the Indian, ¢.g. Mad(So6pa, Pataliputra ; 
Bapiya(a, Bharukaccha; so my accentuation 
of these names is in accordance with meaning- 
less custom. ; 

7 Mitteis, Grundziige d. Papyruskunde, II. 
i, p. 76, n. 2. 
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assures me that there is nothing specifically Babylonian about ours. The 
deeds published by Professor A. T. Clay (op. cit.) are not far off in point of 
time but offer no analogies save what are inherent in the nature of the case : 
I do cite one or two resemblances in detail, but do not insist wpon them. 
Our documents must therefore serve to illustrate each other even though 
the transactions recorded are not exactly similar: [ have said that I 
believe them to refer to the same property, but that Dr. Hunt is not inclined 
to agree. 

We want all the illustration we can get because both documents are 
most carelessly put together. It cannot be said that the scriveners were 
ignorant of Greek: the writer of I. knew his business quite well, that of IT. 
might have made less difficulties for us if he had not been so much at 
home in Greek writing that he hardly stayed to form the letters. But they 
seem in both cases to have transcribed a rough copy full of badly indicated 
insertions and erasures * and probably made up of phrases drawn from older 
deeds and not sufficiently adapted to the grammatical requirements of the 
case. Hence omissions, repetitions and anacolutha which leave us in actual 
doubt as to the intentions of the contracting parties. 

As to the form of the documents, the first point is their being executed 
in duplicate. This device of ‘close’ and ‘patent’ versions (often called 
seriptura interior and scriptwra exterior) is very ancient. It is the 
principle of the Akkadian and Babylonian case-tablets in which the original 
deed is covered with a fresh layer of clay to receive an abstract of its tenor 
and the seals of the witnesses. Similar procedure was in use among the 
Jews: our documents are so well illustrated by a passage in Jeremiah 
(xxxii. 9-14), pointed out by my sister, that I give it here after the Revised 
Version. ‘And I bought the field that was in Anathoth of Hanamel my 
uncle’s son, and weighed him the money, even seventeen shekels of silver. 
And I subscribed the deed (lit. writing, \DD, AiBdéiov), and sealed it, and 
called witnesses, and weighed him the money in the balances. So I took the 
deed of the purchase [both that] which was sealed, [according to the law and 
custom (Marg. or ‘containing the terms and conditions’), and that which 
was open]; and I delivered the deed of the purchase unto Baruch, the son of 
Neriah, the son of Mahseiah, in the presence of Hanamel mine uncle’s son, 
and in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed the deed of the purchase, 
before all the Jews that sat in the court of the guard. And I charged Baruch 
before them saying, Thus saith the Lorp of Hosts, the God of Israel: Take 
[these deeds,] this deed of the purchase [both that which is sealed] and this 
deed which is open (LXX. 70 dveyywopévov, perhaps for dvewypévov), and 
put them (LXX. avro) in an earthen vessel; that they may continue many 
days.’ I have enclosed in square brackets the words which are omitted in 
the LXX.; it looks as if the Greek text had been changed when the practice 
_ of making duplicates became unfamiliar. 

Tt had been common enough in Egypt and many examples exist, both 





73 e.g. Schubart, Pap. Gr. Berol. 13, 13 B.c. 
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Demotic and Greek: the oldest Greek contract known, the marriage contract 
of Heracleides and Demetria (311-310 B.c.) and the deeds concerning 
Elaphium a few years later, all three from Elephantine, have much the same 
arrangement as ours: the older practice was to give the deeds into the 
charge of a cvyypadodvAaf who is named as such in the deed, acknowledges 
the receipt of it, and sets his seal first among the witnesses, usually six in 
number. In the passage from Jeremiah, Baruch is the cuvyypagodpvra€é: he 
is a private person, not an official, and so likewise in Egypt.” 

In the Elephantine papyri the mechanical arrangement differs in so far 
that, the papyrus being very broad, the top version is half cut off from the 
lower and doubled over with a vertical fold, so the roll is only half as long 
and makes a stronger packet. The ordinary arrangement is like ours, the 
papyrus being of a moderate breadth.” The string is supplied by a fibre 
stripped from the papyrus itself.° The device of a full duplicate is used for 
very various documents, sales, marriage-contracts, receipts, tax-receipts, 
declarations, verdicts and oaths,” but the fact that the close version would 
probably never be seen by mortal eye produced its natural result, either that 
it was written illegibly Gn P. Amh. 42 A the close version is the most 
cursive document its editors had ever seen) or it becomes reduced to an 
abstract written above the patent version ; * Wilcken (loc. cit.) shews that from 
the middle of the third century B.c. practically the same classes of documents 
are thus shortened down as had been written in full. Moreover, for greater 
security the execution of the deed is performed before an official and he it 
is that writes the close version or abstract. In the case of the agoranomus 
in the Thebaid the office fashion was to use broad papyrus, so the abstract 
forms a narrow first column”? folded down and secured with one official seal. 
But once deeds were brought to a public office and registered the need for 
any duplication vanished and the device tended to go out of use. Still it is 


interesting to note that in the case of the Reinach Papyri, all from the _ 


same muniment room, some, dated’ in the city of Hermupolis where there was 
an agoranomus, are in the form that he was accustomed to prescribe, while 
others executed in the little village of Tenis were really delivered to the 
cuyypapoptraké.” It is possible therefore that in Babylonia and Media 





74 B.G.U. Sonderheft, ‘Elephantine Papyri,’ 
ed. O. Rubensohn, Nos, 1-4, esp. pp. 5-8: 
W. Schubart, Pap. Gr. Berol. 2, 4a; Wilcken, 
Archiv f. Papyrusforschwng, v. pp. 200-207 ; 
New Pal. Soe. ii. 26. 

75 See illustrations of P. Amh, 42. Pl. VIIL; 
P. Hibeh, 84a, Pl. 1X. 

78 Ibscher, Arch. f. Pap. v. p. 192. 

7 Wilcken, loc. cit. p. 204; the latest is 131 
B.C, 

78 ¢.g. P. Tebt. i. 105 (103 b.c.), Pl. VIII. 

7 P, Lond. 879, 1204, 881, 882, 1206, 1207, 
1208, 1209 (iii. Pl. IV.-XI.), 123-88 B.c. : 
B.G.U. iii. 993 = Schubart, op. cit. 9. 


\ 


8 Wilcken, Arch. f. Pap. iii. p. 523 ; com- 
pare P. Rein. 26 (Mitteis, Grwndz. II. ii. No. 
164) with P. Rein. 14 and 20 (Mitteis, 7b. 132, 
133): dates 104, 110, and 108 B.c. For dupli- 
cate deeds in general see also Mitteis, op. cit. II. 
i. pp. 77, 78; P. M. Meyer, Kio, vi. (1906), 
pp. 452-454 ; Gerhard, Philologus, xiii. (1904), 
pp. 500-503. The last cases of a cvyypapopbaAat 
or something like it are P. Tebt. 382 (31 B.c.) 
and 386 (12 B.c.); by that time the duplicate 
writing had gone out of use, Wilcken, Arch. /. 
Pap. v. pp. 240, 241 ; Mitteis, op. cit, Il, i, 
p. 54, : 
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registration had superseded the duplicate execution in the towns (there was 
a Greek dyopavopos at Babylon, v. infra, p. 60 n. 135), but had not penetrated 
into out-of-the-way places. 

Our documents may seem archaic when compared to Egyptian usage of 
the same date, but are on much the same stage of development as Latin 
documents, the receipts from Pompeii of the following century, the Dacian 
tablets of the second century A.D. andalso the Tabulae honestae missionis of 
even the third century, all of which exemplify the same principle, though of 
course the arrangements for sealing up tablets cannot be quite the same as 
for parchments. 

It has already been mentioned that in the case of both our documents 
the close and the patent versions do not exactly tally: these divergences 
have been exhibited in printing the translations. Some are due to careless- 
ness, others to a beginning of the process whereby in Egypt the close version 
was reduced to a mere abstract, others apparently to an alteration in the 
terms of the contract arrived at after the close version had been sealed 
down. 

In the case of II. the differences are obviously due to carelessness 
except that the obligations of the outside guarantor are not put into the 
close version. In I, besides blunders, one of which affects such an important 
matter as the actual name of the property concerned, and silence in the 
close version (like that in II. A) as to the outside sureties, we have a hasty 
addition in A of the eatables and dues, which does not quite tally with the 
corresponding addition to B, and a further provision in B about the vendor 
handing over the stock of must, etc., which does not occur in A at all. It 

looks as if this addition might have some connexion with the astonishing 
change of the price tprdkovta Spaypds to teroapdxovra in B, since this is 
too obvious to be fraudulent. It was perhaps to ratify these changes, which 
after all concerned things of only momentary importance, not the buyer’s 
permanent right to the land, that the extra witnesses were called in and the 
definite sureties appointed. It is very strange that the conditions as to 
irrigation should be more precise in A than in B; no doubt everyone knew at 
the time what was 7d ém:SadXov pépos and in case of future difficulty A 
could be referred to. 

As regards their general composition our documents, though lacking a 
cvyypadodira€, find their nearest Egyptian counterpart in what Mitteis * 
ealls the syngraphophylax-deed, or, as its real name seems to have been, 
avyypady é£audprupos, which in its latest phase had no syngraphophylax, 
This like ours is a private document, objectively expressed, beginning with 
the date and ending with the names of the witnesses, and in early times 
written in full duplicate with one version sealed up by the syngraphophylax 
and witnesses and with each seal identified by its owner’s name. This last 
' detail is absent in our case ; the writing at the back of I. A cannot have been 
visible when it was done up and I cannot guess at its purpose. As in the 
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very earliest Greek deeds from Egypt, we have no mention of any registration 
and no duty payable to the state, such as Graeco-Egyptian officialdom soon 
introduced upon the native model. In these matters our deeds are true to 
early Greek practice, though registration was independently developed in 
various Greek states. 

Both documents claim to be sales ®* though perhaps not of fee simple 
(see below), but the forms are not very like other forms of sale for real 
property. In Egypt the native law required two separate documents, one the 
sale including the acknowledgment by the seller that the price has been paid 
and his warranty of the buyer’s title, and the other the release or conveyance 
of possession from the seller to the buyer. The Greeks adopted the practice 
of the country and executed two documents, the v7 or mpaous, purely 
objective in form and bilateral (amédoro A, émpiaro B) and the dmocraciou. 
(cuyypady) sometimes called cataypady or tapaxépnors, unilateral in the 
name of the seller who oporoye? adiotacbaz ; * this is a transition to the 
ordinary subjective ouoroyia. At the end of the Ptolemaic period they 
began to combine the constituents of the two documents into one and this 
became usual in Roman times, the form being rather that of the 
Tapaxyepnots, (oporoyee . . . mempaxévat).* This is on the whole the 
nearest to our documents with their éEwporoyjoato Kal cvveypdwaro, but 
our draftsmen have not been able to keep up the unilateral form and yet get 
the obligations of both parties in, so that they fall into great difficulties 
and anacolutha and finally continue in the purely objective form and change 
about from seller to buyer in the most haphazard fashion. The purely 
objective form seems to have been the earliest in Greece and so it was in 
Babylonia, but in the latter the whole arrangement was different, usually 
beginning with the description of the property followed by the names of the 
parties, the terms of the agreement, the names of the witnesses and the 
scribe’s subscription, with statement of his fee, and ending up with the date.* 
Sometimes the name of the vendor stands first. 

Before we come to the purport of the documents all possible effort must 
be made to eliminate the errors of the scribes and to present the texts more 
or less as they were intended: the interlineations and corrections on each rough 
copy were evidently so confusedly made that the scribe took them in different 
ways when writing out the two fair copies ; so a comparison of these sometimes 
offers a chance to divine a consistent text. In other cases he made improve- 
ments as he went along, but occasionally the alterations were so carelessly 
made that we can as it were follow their course. 

In I. for instance we can clearly see that ll. A B 8-11 must have run 
something like . . . . €wporoyncato nal cuveypayaro (the singular verbs 





® See M. J. Bry, La Vente dans les Papyrus 255, 68 A.D., a document which presents us. 
Gréco-Egyptiens, Paris, 1909, and Mitteis, op. with many small analogies. 


cit, IL. i. pp. 167-183. 8 ¢.g. F. E. Peiser, Babylonische Vertrdge 
*S e.g. Mitteis, II. ii. 252, which has both on __ Berlin, 1890, p. 181, No. xciv. ; 
one sheet. 6 A. T, Clay, op. cit. p. 25, No. 2 (No. 28), 


eg. P. Lond. 154 (ii, p. 178) Mitteis, 
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are probably taken bodily from another document, but they may imply that 
one of the brothers, perhaps Baraces who is not the true vendor, is an 
insertion: so catéotncev in B 29) B. «al &., of rob M. viol, eihnpévat mapa 
Taddnou .... remy, nai dedwxévar duredov Hv odcav x.7.r., a8 is shewn 
by the accusative émrovoyatouerny: one cannot tell whether it was by an 
oversight or in an attempt at conciseness that the scribe left out «al 
Sedwxévar and then put in the genitives. 

As between Dadbakanras and Ganzace it impossible to judge. 

The next two lines 11, 12 are more difficult to restore: it looks as if 
the intention had been to substitute 76 émiBadXov aire pépos for an original 
To tdvov pépos and the latter had not been effectively crossed out, while the 
scribe added mapa tév svv«Ajpwv as he wrote A: so the next words seem 
to have been cuv axpodpvois «.7.X., confusedly altered into pera bdatos Kal 
dxpodpvors and badly copied in B, But it is possible that 7d émiBddXov 
aut@ pépos has to do with this addition of déaros and is not a synonym for 
70 tdLov pépos (cf. B 28). 

In ll. 14, 15 the scribe made the phrase in A 70 év pépos clearer by sub- 
stituting To #ucov in B. 

In ll. 16, 17 the intention seems to have been to shift efs tov drayta 
xpoveyv from one place to another and so B has it in both, while rip 
apyvpevntov dureXov is an addition made in writing out A. 

In |. 19 pmdé rG@ adeAPH adtod, which comes in different places in 
A and B, is probably an insertion as it is not quite in common form. The next 
line and a half seem amplified in writing out B. 

The differences from line 27 on have been already discussed; they 
represent a real change in the transaction as registered in the two versions. 





The text of II. A and B is fairly straightforward and offers no impor- 
tant divergences until we get to |. 9, nor would the subsequent part of A 
awake much suspicion by itself; there is only the very harsh plural terécover 
(se. Anvns cal ta éyyova avtod, cf. I. A 17) with another harsh change of 
subject in dméoexeto referring apparently to the vendor, and the nominative 
"Ap0ac@adrns, a mere slip. But as it stands in B 9, 10 the sentence about the 
dues and presents of food has suffered hopeless dislocation, xpeOav Sto has 
fallen right out, Sv0 «otvAas has got into the next line, oxédos Spayyry 
play comes in a different place, the word oxédos being repeated, and finally 
there is an insertion of éuBdOpov Spayynv. This confusion makes it 
impossible to be sure what the writer’s intention was, eg., whether «a7’ 
évavtov applies to all the things which follow in A or to oxédos alone, and 
whether ¢uBa0pov Spaxpuyv ought really to come after it. I am inclined to 
think that «ar’ éauvtév was only meant to apply to oxédXos and it was 
intended to make this clear in B by putting «at éviavtov oxédos Spayxpiy 
péay last and ere éuBd0pov Spaxuny at the beginning, but that it was 
so badly indicated that confusion resulted. The new clauses in B 10-12 
aahese the outside. need have equally miscarried: a measure of the 
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words tas d¥o xorvAas of course ought to have come in two lines further 
back, and have apparently displaced tiv duzredov, and mpoyeypaypéevny has 
been altered to agree. 

Considering the extreme carelessness shewn in B ’Ap@ac@arns is 
probably more correct than ’Ag@arns. 

In the next clause the negatives pndevi, undeuig are strictly speaking 
quite out of place and there is nothing to account for the infinitives 
elvat and éxteioev;1 think that what looks like a redundant pnédevi is 
the only word left from a clause something like iréoyovto bé pndev Trav 
Tpoyeypaupévov abeTnoev TpoT@ pnoevi. It is impossible to translate a text 
in such a state. 


The purport of I., even after such emendations as we can arrive at, is 
not quite certain. The vineyard Dadbakanras (or Ganzace) is described 
as sold (4pyupwvntos) by Baraces and Sobenes to Gathaces for thirty (forty) 
drachmae, but Baraces still retains half of it, and it appears as if it were 
only Sobenes who parted with his half®’ Further, Gathaces and his 
descendants are under an obligation to pay in full certain burdens on the 
property,® to look after the vineyard and to keep it properly tied up (éradgos, 
see below), so he does not get the fee simple even of his own half, and I am 
not sure that he does not have to keep Baraces’s half as well and pay the 
dues for it, and it is just possible that we have some kind of métayer 
arrangement. 

The general purport of II. is more evident : Aspomaces sells to Gathaces 
the vineyard Dadbakabag with all its appurtenances for 55 drachmae 
(of which he ackowledges the receipt) reserving to himself a yearly payment, 
probably a mere acknowledgment, of one drachma and also a fee ‘of one 
drachma and certain gifts in kind, but all these may possibly have 
been rendered yearly. Though the vineyard is spoken of as sold (wempap- 
pévns, B 13) the transaction is rather of the nature of emphyteusis, the yearly 
payment shewing that it could not be a conveyance of the fee simple. 

Each document presupposes a tradaia ovyypady, very likely the same 
for both, in which full particulars are to be found as to abutments, water- 
rights, and dues payable from the land. This wadaia ovyypagdy has been 
well explained by Mr. Haussoullier as the original grant made by the king 
to a number of ctv«dnpor, perhaps veterans or other servants of the state ; 
this would be the foundation of all subsequent titles and would give the 
exact dimensions of the various lots, the rent-charges which the state exacted, 
the mutual rights of the civ«Anpou and regulations as to the apportionment of 
the water.®® 





Dr. Preisigke first pointed this out in a 
letter to Mr. Bell. We had formerly been 
inclined to take it as a hereditary lease or 
emphyteusis. 

88 reA@yres just might be meant to refer not 
to G. and his éyyova, but to G. and B. 

8° Cf. the royal grant to Mnesimachus pre- 


supposed in the mortgage, A.J.A. 2nd series, 
xvi. (1912), W. H. Buckler, D. M. Robinson, 
‘ Greek Inscriptions from Sardes I.’ The wadaa 
ovyypagh is clearly not merely the first of the 
two deeds which constituted the Graeco- 
Egyptian double sale. 
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These being the main lines of explanation, it remains to note a few 
special points and words in the operative clauses of the documents, the initial 
protocol and the names of the witnesses having been already discussed. 

éml tay iroyeypappévov paptipwr,1.AB7,1II.AB4. This anticipation 
of the witnesses does not seem to come in the Egyptian documents. 

éEwporoyjcato Kal cuveypdwaro, I. AB 8, II. AB 4: cf. P. Hleph. 2, 
l. 1, entitled cuyypad? cal oporoyia,” but neither verb is very common in 
papyri; in P. Hibeh, i. 30 (d), 1.18 and Tebt. i. 183, éEoporoyeio@ac is used 
of owning up to a debt; but cf. Luke xxii. 6, Judas éEwporoynce to the 
priests’ offer of money: ovyypddeo@a: in Grenfell, Rev. Laws, 20, |. 14 
and passim; P. Grenf. ii. 16; P. Tebt. i. 5, ix. 1. 215; P. Lond. 880, |. 9 
(iii. p. 8); B.G.U. iii. 993, 1. 10, &xovtes cuveypdwarto atopepepixévar. 

Note in both deeds the absence of the elaborate identification marks 
usual in Egypt. 

durredros, I. A 10, B 11, etc., Il. A 6, B 7, etc., collective for dusredwyr, 
eg. Grenf. Rev. Laws, col. 36, 1.16; P. Tebt. i. 64a, 1.2; B.G.U. i. 33, |. 4, 
treiw dvo0 bddtwv pr) TroTUe THY dutreXoyr is an easy transition. 

The absence of all description and abutments of the vineyard may be 
explained as in II. by these particulars being laid down in the wadaia 
ovyypady: not having to look into the details the scribe even made a 
mistake in the name, for AadSaxavpds and Tavfaxn cannot both be right. 

TO émiBdrXov pépos, A 12, B 12, 28, cf. Luke xv. 12. 

axpodpvos, I. AB 13; Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. IV. iv. 11 seems 8 
include the vine and olive in dxpédpva, but to exclude them in II. v. 
where the word means hardier trees such as apples. 

tois cvvevpovow, I. AB 14, the ordinary form in. inserr. and papyri is 
ovyKktpa, not cvycupéw, v. Ditt. O.G.I. 65. 

Kal ph e&érrw x.7.r., 1. AB 19, these warranty clauses are very much in 
common form.*! 

pnOevi, I. A 20, elsewhere always pundeis. 

irrép avtav, I. A 20, ‘their agents, improved in B 20 into pe[ta]\ap- 
Bdvovte mlap’ adtaly, ef. Il. A 11 tods petadral[pBSdvovtjas wap’ avtod = 
‘their successors or those deriving title from them,’ common in Polybius, cf. 
P. Tebt. i. 61 a, |. 20, and passim. 

éyBaddopévov, I. AB 22, the middle seems to make the case more 
general, cf. eEdfovrat, IL. B 12. 

xataoras, I. A 22, B 23, ‘ having taken up the position (of a warrantor), 
ef. Il. A 12, xatéorncer, absolutely ‘appointed as surety, more clearly in 
L. B 29, &yyvor .. . xatéorncer, I. B 10, BeBaiwrihy xatéatyncev. 

dueEdEn, A 22, B 23 (cf. II. B 12, ¢€4£ovrar) apparently ‘ will obtain full 
eviction (of the claimant against Gathaces)’: true in P. Tebt. i, 5, ix. 1. 219, 

at=‘be decided quickly,’ ib. 8, |. 11 ‘be put out of hand,’ cf. Polyb. 
v. i, 5, and Moulton suggests ‘see the matter through’: but the use corres- 
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ponds to é€a£ovrar, which must mean ‘evict,’ cf. B.G.U. iii. 1006, éEayayeiv 
THv yuvaixa éx THs oixias pod; for the middle cf. éyBadrdopuévov. The 
commonest meaning of drefdyew is ‘to carry on someone else’s work.’ 

Kkabapa troinjon, AB 23, not merely as I thought ‘act fairly, but, as Mr. 
Bell tells me, a technical expression ‘acquit,’ like the mediaeval ‘ quietum 
facere’; cf. caQaporoéw in Byzantine documents, P. Mon. 4, 1. 31 sqq., tov 6é 
emedevo ouevov Upiy 7) Kal avtTiToLnaopevoy exaTHow Kal KaBaporroinaw idious 
Hod avad@paci ef 5é acDevncaiu wept THY TOUTOV KaDapoToinegw, K.T.r. 

axupos, I. AB 23, of a person ‘ having lost his rights’ is classical Greek, 
but Moulton tells me he has not met it in Hellenistic, where it is only 
‘invalid’ as in II. B 14. This provision is usual from the earliest times, e.g. 
P. Eleph. 3 (285 B.c.), 4 &podos dxupos éotw. Bell would translate, ‘his 
attempt shall be invalid,’ but to supply épodos seems very harsh. 

Kal mpocaroteice iv édaBev repnv SitrAnv Kal adAras éareTeipou 
dpaxpas > Kai T@ Bacidrei tas toas, I. A 23-25, B 24-25, ef. II. B 15-16, 
Kai Tov aBetnoavta éxteicew . . . Spaxpas Siaxocias Kal eis TO BaoiduKov 
tas isas. The enormously high proportion the total penalties (éitipov is 
the regular word up to Byzantine times®) bear to the original price (60 or 
80 dr. + 200 fine +, probably, 200 to the king : 30 or 40 dr.), fifteen or twelve- 
fold, seems to me to be due to the price being merely nominal, a large part of 
the consideration being the labour that Gathaces was bound to put into the 
vineyard. It is however noticeable that even in II. we have in all a more 
than seven-fold penalty. Possibly native custom came in here; in a sale 
translated by A. T. Clay,®* the penalty is twelve-fold, all paid to the buyer if 
she is evicted. The high proportion that the penalty paid to the other party 
and the penalty paid to the state bear to the price shews also that the object 
was to make it very disadvantageous to the party wishing to break the 
bargain ; in Roman law the penalty was more moderate, usually the double 
of the price, and was rather regarded as compensation: but the poena dwpli 
is by no means exclusively Roman; it is found in Babylonian documents, 
in the laws of Gortyn and in other Greek inscriptions, but not in Ptolemaic 
papyri. Berger (p. 128) says it comes in about 100 A.D.: it also occurs in 
the Palmyrene tariff (137 a.p.).* It is such a natural proportion to fix as a 
deterrent that one dare not say that it is a Greek element in I.: yet it does 
look like a proportion still holding its place in the text, although now become 
a trifle in comparison with the enormous penalties beside it. There is no 
mention of compensation as such, the BraBn Kal darravipara or avn wpeva. od 
The payment to the king is usual in Ptolemaic papyri, and in those of 
Roman date it is made eis 7d Snpuoowv: the advantage of bringing the 
state in to sanction the bargain is obvious and we find the same device in 
mediaeval deeds. 





” Berger, op. cit. pp. 4-10. sqq.; Athens, 7b. p. 242, 1. 18; Sardes, c. 300 
"a op. cit. p. 27, No. 2 (No. 23). B.C., 4.J.A. xvi. p. 65. 
%3 Mitteis, Reichsrecht w. Volksrecht, P. 611;  Ditt. O.G.I. 629, ll. 102, 121. 


Gortyn, Rec. d. Inser. Jur. Gr. i. p. 872, vi. $38, ® Berger, pp. 26, 183 ; A.J. A. loc. cit. p. 80. 
]. 42; Heraclea (Lucania), ib. p. 202, Il. 109 
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On the whole the nearest approach to our form is in B.G.U. i. 350, Trajan’s 
reign, |. 15, dv te & adtaév mpoyeypaypévwy rapacvyypapyat 6 oporoyav 
} of brép abtod mpocarorecata TH Tavedppéupe cal ta avnropéva dura 
Kal ty te elrAndev tiv Simdhv cal éritipov apyupiov Spaxpas Staxocias 
TevTnKovTa Kal eis TO Snudotov tas loas Kal pndev hocov ta Soporoynhpeva 
xvpia elvat. The differences are that we have no advn\wpéva, that as the price 
in the Egyptian document was 500 drachmas, the penalties of 250 drachmas 
each to the purchaser and to the state together only make up the price 
once, and that the last clause of the document quoted has no counter- 
part in either I. or IL. in which, though no doubt implied, it is not 
expressed that the contract is still binding after the fine has been incurred 
and paid.” 

These same penalties except perhaps the duwplwm pretii fall on 
Gathaces in I. if he neglect the vineyard (apparently the whole vineyard) 
and do not make it éragov, A 26, B 27. This word is new and difficult, but 
the reading is quite certain. It ought to be the opposite of avémados which 
often occurs in sales of land ® or in manumissions * and sales of slaves ™ and 
evidently means ‘subject to no claim.’ According to this éragos would be 
‘duly subject to claim,’ i.¢., ‘duly acknowledging the original claims of 

Baraces and Sobenes by rent or service,’ but it seems more likely that it is 
| a viticultural term, and Moulton suggests ‘tied up,’ 7.e., the vines tied up. to 
the trees or stakes. Mitteis in his letter says, ‘ avérados . . . . heist unberiihrt, 
also émragov moiv, in Kultur bringen, Gegensatz yetdddutov. That 
would be giving a meaning of manus iiectio in a very literal sense ; 
whatever the exact meaning, Gathaces has to work the vineyard properly : 
that this is a strange provision in what purports to be a sale has been 
already remarked, but if a man lets another in to share a vineyard it 
is essential to him that his new partner work. Apart from Baraces it is 
probable that the ovvxAnpor who shared the water had an interest in the 
vineyard being properly kept up. 

kal To vdwp «.7.r., I. AB 27. B only sums up the matter of the 
water, but A means to be more explicit: mapa oydonv nyuépas TO Hutov 
Kal [tis élraywyis vuxtos To Hustov; whatever the word be, éwaywyis 








% Berger, p. 128. 
similar. 

Berger, p. 82. 

% ¢.9. Mitteis, Grundz. II. ii. 253, 1. 12; 
C.P.R, 220, 1. 11. 

 ¢.9. I.0.s.P.E. ii. 54, 1. 12; 400, 1°11, 
Panticapaeum and Phanagoria, corresponding to 
avéparrov at Delphi, Ditt. Syl.* 861, 1. 8; 
862, 1. 11. 


100 oe B.G.U. i. 193 Il. 1. 19, iii. 987, 1. 9 


C.P.R. 220, is very 









and the like ; cf. his summary, Grundz, IL. i. 
p- 194, n. 2. In a Strassburg pap. (Preisigke, 
Arch, f. Tap. iii. p. 419, 1. 30) this is very 
clear, but the document is 6th cent. and verbose. 
Berger, op. cit. p. 140, n. 4, makes it equal 
manus iniectio following Kiibler, Zt. d. Savigny- 
Stiftung (Rom.), xxix. (1908), p. 474-479, in 
spite of a medical reply by Siidhoff, i. xxx. 
(1909), p. 406-409. Mitteis, loc. cit., remarks 
that éwapf may have more than one meaning, 


( 268, 269): in these, and in eg. and our document goes to confirm this. Heer- 
P. Lond. 251 (ii. p. 317), 1. 15; B.G.U. iii. werden s,v, proposes ‘madness due to demoni- 
887, we Sere meer eenaint frve.cf dened; acal possession,’ as he thinks no one could fail 

to spot leprosy, but Siidhoff says the early 


stages may well be overlooked. 
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or Kxataywyhs, it must be a ‘letting in of the water. What are we 
to supply with oydonv, @pav or jpépay, and what is the exact use of 
mapa? I understand that the modern custum is to take the water on one 
day of the week, so suggest that suépav is to be understood, perhaps the 
following suépas crowded it out: the meaning would be every eighth, or 
perhaps by our reckoning, seventh day; cf. rapa piva tpitov. The water 
probably came from a kanat, a stream conducted underground to save it 
from evaporation. The vineyard got a turn at the water every eighth day 
apparently for twenty-four hours, and Baraces was to share the turn fairly 
with Gathaces.% In II. we merely have édace toils trdpyover peta TOV 
cuvKANpov. 

I. A 28, 29 mentions three witnesses Chosstroes, Apaces, and Miridates: 
in B 30, 31 the witnesses are Denobazus, Miridates, Phrahates and Marzu .. . 
while Chosstroes and Apaces are taken out of the class of witnesses by being 
appointed éyyvos xal ovvéydotos: by. whom is not clear owing to a gap in 
the parchment, but, as Dr. Hunt says, this gap is too big for 0 Bapaxns 
alone and in spite of the singular verb xatéotnoev we may supply Bapaxns 
xal LwPRyvys: it is just conceivable that, as the contract is no ordinary sale 
but involves the buyer as well as the seller in future obligations, buyer and 
seller joined in naming the sureties or each named one for himself, so that 
the last words were Bapaxns «ail Ta0axns. 

Grammatically Chosstroes ought to be éyyvos and Apaces cuvéxdoros: this 
is just possible, éyyvos being not the same as BeBarwtys. Partsch  shews 
that the latter is only the guarantor of the buyer's title, whereas the former 
is any sort of surety: in this case he might be surety that Gathaces would 
fulfil his obligations: ovvéydorTos is apparently a new word and its meaning 
accordingly uncertain. A bride is called 7 éydoros,’ ‘given away’: if our 
word is meant as a passive it must mean “put forward (by the vendor) with 
himself.” But it is quite likely, as Professor Deissmann suggests, that 
cuveySoTny is meant: éxdidwpe or, éxdidowar is used of the Awssteller, the 
man who executes a document,’ also of the lessor in the parable of the 
vineyard, and the ovvexdorns would be the man who joined with the 
vendor in executing a sale and acted as warrantor, or else the_co-lessor 
=avpBeBatworns” or BeBavwtys: but it is more likely that the intention 
was to say that Chosstroes and Apaces were appointed éyyvor xal cvvéxdortot, 
éyyvos being practically a synonym for BeBarwrns (ef. the passage just cited) 
and ovvéydoros much the same thing: the BeBSarwrrs is often a person who 
is named near the beginning of a deed alongside the vendor as doddépevos,'® 





101 Aristot. H.A. VIL. ii. 1. 104 Grenfell, Hrotic Fragment, |. 7. 


1022 The Reverend H. E. Fitzherbert, out of 
his practical experience of irrigation, approves 
this view; cf. Col. P. M. Sykes, History of 
Persia, ii. p. 495, ‘ Each villager receives water 
every tenth day for about six or seven hours’ 
from the kanat ; G. N. Curzon, Persia, i. p. 115 
n. ; Polybius, X. xxv. 2. 

108 Gr, Biirgschaftsrecht, i. (1909), pp. 340 sqq. 


\ 
“ 


105 Heerwerden cites P. Flor. 95, 1. 15, 
cuvetedwxa thy amoxhy; cf. P. Grenf. ii. 80, 
1. 18; 81, 1. 18. . 

106 Matt. xxi. 33. 

107 P, Lips. i. 4, 1. 6, ef. Il. 18, 34: eyyudpae 
kal cvpBeBae (Mitteis, Grundz. II, ii. 171) _ 

108 Delphi, v. Partsch, op. cit. p. 350, n. 2. 
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cuvevdoxav,’” cupmpatnp,” cuverixededwv cal cuvTwdovpevos "! as being a 
near kinsman with a claim to the property, whose warranty would be of 
special value. This seems to me ™ quite a different thing from the old use 
of calling him actually rpor@AnT7s, mpoatrodétas and even mparnp," which 
meant that he was originally a kind of deputy seller with all the responsibility 
of the sale. The important thing is that our documents agree with Greek 
usage against Graeco-Egyptian. Egyptian law not requiring a warrantor in 
a sale, the Greek warranty formulas were reduced to an absurdity, 
e.g., P. Lond, 1204 just mentioned ends up mporwAntal nal BeBawral T. 
kai >. cal T. of dmroddpevor, ods édéEato K. 7 mprapévn.'™ 

In I. B 29 we have the éyyvos «ai cvvéydoros appointed, but the words 
have to speak for themselves. In II. A 12 the appointment of Arthasthates 
is mentioned, but it is only in B 11-16 that any attempt is made to define 
the responsibilities of the BeSarwrys: these are not quite in common form 
and as the text is very careless it is hard to know what to make of them. In 
lines 11, 12 we learn that he came in person and promised to guarantee ‘the 
aforesaid two cotylae.’ I think it is almost certain that this is a mistake, but 
I am not sure what ought to stand instead. The guarantor is generally only 
concerned with the vendor doing his share of the bargain, i.e. giving the 
buyer a clear title, so that we might expect (as I said above) tiv mpoyeypap- 
pévnv dutedov: but the way in which he is coupled with the vendor in the 
next clause makes me wonder whether here he is not supporting the credit 
of the buyer and we should not read tas ve’ dpaypyas mpoyeypaupévas, or 
conceivably, if cat’ évvavrov applies to all the payments and gifts following, he 
may have meant the due future payment of these. The ordinary warranty 
on the part of the seller and of the guarantor as against any claims to the 
vineyard is expressed in II, 12-16." 

The carelessly written addition at the end of I. A has perished in two 
critical points: the last three lines of B make things a good deal clearer, but 
they too have suffered and the interlinear additions are illegible. In a way 
they correspond to II. A B 9, 10, but here again the text is confused. 

I. B 32-34 is on the whole the most hopeful. The buyer gives the 
vendor in addition to the price one drachma of évBa@poyv, some meat, 50 
baskets (, «dXa0ox ?) of loaves, two cotylae of wine, and something else added 
between the lines. The vendor gives the buyer dad Anr[od 7d] poya’”® 
(above are x (?) a, probably 21 measures") cai amroppupa, no doubt the must 











1 ibid. and Ditt. Syl/.2 850, 1. 20. 

Ne Mitteis, Reichsrecht u. Volksr. p. 504; 
‘ Lex. Rhet.’ ap. Bekker, Anecdota Gr. i. p. 193. 

11 P, Lond, 1204 (iii. p. 11) II. 1. 17 (Mitteis, 
Grundz. 152). 

12 pace Mitteis and Partsch, loc. cit. 

US Ree, Inser, Jur. Gr. i. pp. 64 sqq. ; Plato, 
Leges, xi. 915 v. 

M4 For this question of surety and warranty 
besides Partsch, op. cit., whose Part I, only 
” deals directly with old Greek law and not with 





papyri, v. Mitteis, Grunz. II. i. pp..264—270 ; 
Bry, La Vente, pp. 267-294; and Thalheim, 
8.0. BeBalwors and éyyin in Pauly- Wissowa. 

5 Mr. Bell says ‘ ddfovra: «.7.A. is only 
specifying the obligation, not adding something 
to it, so that I should take thy mpoy. Guredov 
(or xpaoww) as the probable correction.’ 

U6 In C.1.G. 1838 b, 1. 5, Corcyra, it is only 
rainwater. 

7 For the «, cf. Tsereteli, Abbrev. in Gr. 
MSS.2, P). VI., but it is perhaps more like a ¢’. 
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that came off naturally and that which required pressing and was of inferior 
quality, w6a x... . v&mv, which I cannot make out, and the squeezed 
raisins left in the wine-press: the transfer seems to have occurred just at 
the moment, November, when the wine had been made and as Gathaces 
was taking over the concern he received these materials just as they 
were: perhaps the extra ten drachmas put on to the price in B represent 
the value of these materials. Of this transaction there is no trace in A, 
But A gives us another version of his payments to Baraces. The bread seems 
to agree and the wine and the drachma of évBa@pov: the number after the 
xpe@v looks like Xe in A and ex’ in B: further in A we have edos a’ (?) 
and Bods 7’, which are not represented in B unless perhaps at the end of 1. 32 
or in the interlineation: edos is quite unintelligible, it is certainly not 
written eXas though Hunt and Bell have proposed so to correct it. It is a 
temptation to read téXos or oxédXos, but A does not allow of it. The 
corresponding clauses in II. help in one or two points: they confirm the 
interpretation «° 8 as xotvXas do, a most extraordinarily small quantity, 
otherwise we might have thought of «dpor,1** also the bread, 50 baskets in 
one case and 21 in the other, and side by side with this small beer, as 
Moulton calls it, we have quite clearly five oxen as against the eight in I. 
But for the oxen these things might be merely materials of a feast to 
celebrate the bargain, such as was customary in Babylonia and elsewhere, 
and the two measures of barley in II. A 10 would not have been out of scale, 
but the oxen are certainly a serious part of the consideration. It is curious 
that they do not come into I. B unless as an illegible addition. 

Then in II. we have a drachma éu8aOpou and a drachma oxédXos. The 
latter is quite unintelligible: it looks as if it might be a new rendering of 
Seqel beside oixXos, ciydos. .A 9 makes it appear that it was a yearly 
payment, but in B 9 the €uBa@por is called yearly. However, it is likely 
that this is a mistake; perhaps the oxéXos was a yearly charge on the land 
either as an acknowledgment or a réligious tax. The évBa@por, I. A 30, B 32, 
II. B9, fee of one drachma is new; it seems most probably to have been 
only paid once and looks as if it were a fee for taking possession, Mommsen’s 
definition of 7d éuBadccov in Egypt where it goes with é«pdoprov = ground- 
rent!°: éuBadia is when a mortgagee forecloses and assumes possession 
(€uBarever) of a property. 

With regard to these extra payments, it seems just worth mentioning 
that in Babylonian sales there are sums in addition to the purchase-money, 
e.g. ‘Iddinna-Nabu ... has declared that he has bought and pays 1 mina 
7} Seqels money as his full price and 24 Seqels money as at-ri w lu-bar-ri to 





48 A measure=75 gallons: Josephus, Ant. 120 Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, 1024, 1237, 1262. 
Jud. XV. ix, 2, Aramaic kor corresponding to 121 «Tex, Rhet.’ ap. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. p. 
Hebrew homer. 249 ; cf. Mitteis, @rwndz. II. i. p. 161, also his 

19 gixdxos represents the vocalism of the ‘Geschichte der Erbpacht,’ Abhdl. d. séichs, 
construct ‘pt; oxédos perhaps the plural Ges. d. Wiss., xx. No. 4, p. 9. 
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_ the lady of the house he has given them, total 1 mina, 10 Seqels money.’ 
At-ri w lu-bar-ri are explained as ‘ extra and as a dress,’ i.e. a complimentary 
present making up a round sum.” A little further on (1.31) we come to 
“3 Seqel money as a present for sealing,’ but this is the scribe’s fee. 


Lastly, it may he noticed that neither document has any mention of an 
appaBov, which is not indeed very common in Graeco-Egyptian sales. 


Il. 


Most of the points in II. have been discussed in connexion with 
corresponding points in I., but a few remain to be disposed of. 

Weirodutov, A 6,B7: Mitteis in his letter takes this new word as 
“bare and uncultivated,’ being the opposite to éradgov, but another possibility 
is that the opposition is like that in Arist. Pol. I. xi. 4 (1259a), Theophr. 
Caus. Plant. IIT. xx. 1, widt2 yewpy/a, the tillage of land for corn and the 
like as against yewpyia medutevpérn, tillage for vines or olives, 7c. that the 
vineyard in question was situated among the corn-crops, not among the other 
vineyards.’ 

95 x[al mapw|y, B 11, a certain restoration by Dr. Hunt on the analogy 
of eg. P. Lond. 154 (ii. p. 179), 1.17, mapodca 8 % tod “H. unrnp eddoxei; 
or B.G.U. i. 96, 1. 14, 183, 1. 10 (Mitteis, Grundz. 313), 251, 1. 8, 252, 
1. 10, ete. 

_ €urroinOn, B 13, regular word for preferring a claim, eg. P. Lond. 
154 (ai. p. 179), 1.14, B.G.U. i. 13, 1. 13; iii. 987, 1. 11 (Mitteis, Grundz. 
255, 265, 269): so A.J.A. xvi. (1912) p. 13, IT. 1. 2 (Sardes). 

mempaupévns, B 13, perhaps the spelling is on the analogy of yeypay- 
pévas. 

mapeupécet pndepia, B 14, Decret. ap. Dem. 238, 6; P. Eleph. 1, |. 9, 
and constantly afterwards. 

axvpny, B 14, for the form ef. dveradny, I.0.s.P.E. ii. 54, 1. 10; dira- 
| dérgm, Ditt. 0.4L. 30, |. 2. 
| dvev Sixns xal xpicews, B 15, Mitteis, Grwndz. II. i. p. 120 and 
. ii. introd. to 62, regards this clause as mere verbiage ; it does often continue 

with nai maons brepOécews kali edpesiroyias and the like, but it must have 

been meant originally to give a summary right to the fine; in Babylonian 
deeds we have ‘the one who shall alter this shall pay, without suit or 
7 protest, two minas,’ etc.!% 







HELLENISM IN MEDIA AND MESOPOTAMIA. 









wy But all these things are the merest details. The real interest of these 
____ deeds is that they shew the use of Greek law and Greek speech in a region 
te MESES 7 


= 







131, No. xciv, Br 84, 2-11. 108, 11. 18-19. '™ Bry, op. cit. pp. 104, 118-122; Mitteis, 
3 Peiser, tliche Ai Grundz. II. i. pp. 184-186. 
1% A. T. Clay, op. cit. p. 29, No. 3 (No. 24). 
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wherein we did not dare to hope for it. It is true that Polybius (X. xxiv. 3) 
speaks of the many Greek cities established in Media by Alexander in order 
to keep watch upon the barbarians that pertain to it, but this is equally good 
evidence of the strength of the barbarian element. Of the many Greek 
cities, we only know of Europus, which was a refoundation of Rhagae, a 
Heraclea nearby refounded as Achais, a Laodicea and Apamea Rhagiana,'”® 
Perhaps Avroman was more nearly connected with the lower course of the 
Diala, the region of Apolloniatis, with Apollonia and Artemita,!’ towns 
which must have had some Greek population. 

As to Greek law being used in these parts, the nearest hint of it 
hitherto has been the existence of the Syro-Roman Law-book, preserved in 
Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian versions. According to Mitteis,%° in its 
non-Roman parts this is mainly of Greek origin and contains the remains of 
the law of the Greek colonists practised by them in their free cities. This 
Greek nucleus was never dissolved away by the Oriental elements nor quite 
superseded by Roman law. No doubt it is more an evidence for Hellenistic 
law in Syria than for such in the Eastern parts of the Seleucid monarchy, 
but our documents shew that Greek was the law language even here: they 
mark the last employment of the language, for the third document and the 
endorsement of I. are in some other tongue.! 

Apart from its use in law other evidence goes to shew that Greek lost 
ground very rapidly just about the beginning of the Christian era.*! Of 
the few Greek inscriptions that come from the east of the Euphrates ' only 
that of Gotarzes!° is later than this period and it is to be classed with 
the inscriptions of Ardeshir and Sapor,“* and with the coin-legends !* 
as evidence of the prestige rather than the actual use of the Greek 
tongue. 

Older inscriptions come from Babylon **° and Susa,!*’ and shew that the 
Greek colonies in those towns had the regular Greek organization ; no doubt 





' 326 Bevan, House of Seleucus, i. p. 264. 

127 Home of the Apollodorus whose MapéiKxd 
we miss so much. 

128 Ed. Bruns-Sachau, 1880. 

129 Reichsrecht u. Volksrecht, pp. 30 sqq. 

130 V, Chapot, ‘ Les Destinées de l’Hellénisme 
au dela de l’Euphrate,’ Afém. de la Soc. des Anti- 
quaires de France, |xiii. (1904), pp. 207-296, 
reviews the question very fully : our documents 
tend to show that he underrates the Greek 
element. 

181 For its use as a lingua franca in lower 
Chaldaea and eastwards along the coasts, see 
J. Kennedy, ‘The Secret of Kanishka,’ ii. 
J.R. A.S. 1912, pp. 989-1018. 

182 See Haussoullier’s list in Mélanges Perrot, 
pp. 158, 159, and Klio, ix. pp. 352-363. 

183 0.4.1, 431. . 

14 0.4.1. 482-434. 


185 The Greek sovrans naturally struck coins 
upon Greek standards which had to be tested 
by Greek weights, e.g. A. Dumont’s (Mélanges, 
pp. 134-154) inscribed @eodoclov *Avdpoudxov 
&yopavouovvros, xpuveot dv0 (17 grm. =2 staters), 
Zrovs (v= (55 B.C.), from Hillah, showing 


how late Seleucid gold (as there is no Parthian) 


was stil] in circulation in Babylon. 

“136 0.4.7. 258, 254; r and s supra, p. 36; 
J. Oppert, Zapéd. Scient. en Mésopotamie (1863) 
i. p. 168; Dumont’s weight ; and a disk with 
*Apiotéas Gt KAAO dvoua ’ApduvBHA Téios shewing 
the first stage of Orientalization, ap. Haussoul- 
lier, Klio, ix. p. 362. 

137 0.4.1. 747 and trav év trois a[pdypaow), 
W. K. Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chal- 
daea and Susiana, pp. 403, 404 ; foe secimey 
Ma. sag p. 157. 
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the same is true of Orchoe (Erech)'*; the long letter sent by the far 
Eastern Greek towns, Seleucia ad Tigrim, Apamea ad Seleam, Seleucia ad 
Mare Erythraeum, Seleucia ad Eulaeum (Susa), and others to Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum, shews that they had masters of the complimentary style of the 
third century Bc. At any rate the great Seleucia’ produced a few 
authors whose names have come down to us, and Charax has Isidore to’ shew, 
whose YraOpyot IapO:not I have already quoted, but our pieces are very 
nearly the most easterly examples of continuous Greek known."* 

When the Parthian kings and their court were brought by their 
conquest of Susiana and Mesopotamia into close contact with large Greek 
settlements they certainly put on a veneer of Greek culture. The epithet of 
iAérAXAnv was the outer symbol of this, but its reasons were political: the 
Greek cities were the natural allies of the central power. They could furnish 
the king with troops estranged from the provincial levies and with educated 
men for engineers and diplomats: he could keep communications open and 
allow commerce to pass. The enemies of both were the under-kings and 
satraps whose power rested upon local and racial particularism. It was 
worth the Parthian king’s while to proclaim himself a friend to the Greeks 
and to try and turn their eyes away from the sinking power of the Seleucids 
and gain their allegiance for himself. Once masters of the Mesopotamian 
plain the Arsacids found it the richest part of their empire and made 
Ctesiphon one of their capitals. Here they could enjoy the lighter side of 
Greek life and took to themselves Greek concubines or even wives from 
among the semi-Greek dynasties of Western Asia. Through these Greek 
speech and Greek customs naturally entered into their lives and it is not 
surprising that the Bacchae of Euripides should have been playing just 
when the head of Crassus was brought in. The story aptly illustrates the 
quality of Parthian philhellenism. It looks, however, as if even this veneer 
grew thinner after the time of Phrahates IV. The Greeks of Seleucia ad 
Tigrim and the other Greek settlements were being assimilated by the 
natives; their towns were less flourishing as the irrigation works fell into 
decay. The petty dynasties had mostly been extinguished and the Cleopatra 
of II. is probably the last Greek wife of a Parthian king. Musa was really 
only a slave girl. The corruption of the coin legends and the gradual 
introduction of Aramaic letters shew how far things had gone, for conser- 
vatism has a strong hold upon coins: English has only got on to one side of 
our silver and copper and is not yet allowed upon gold. Still some Greek 
life probably survived until the destruction of Seleucia in 116 a.p. 





8 A. T. Clay, op. cit. pp. 16-18, gives 24 
Greek names from cuneiform tablets found here ; 
a Greek actually dedicates a slave girl in a native 
temple. Of. Oppert-Menant, Documents Juri- 
diques, p. 322, a Diocles, son of Anu-uballit-su 
and an Isidore, cf. Anz, Ursprung des Gnosti- 
cismus, p. 62. 

* 8 See 0.¢.I. 231-233. 
49 Chapot, op. cit. pp. 240-246. Oppert’s 


4. 





inscription is part of a versified epitaph. 
Herodicus of Babylon could even write verse to 
make fun of the Alexandrian textual critics, 
ap. Athenaeum 222a, We have an Aramaean’s 
name in Greek in C. 1. Semit. ii. 72 from Telloh, 
c. 800, AAAANAAINAXHS, mernTm. 

41 The Book of Tobit is now supposed to 
have been written in Egypt and perhaps in 
Aramaic. 
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In preparing the paper I read to the Society and now this article I have 
received help from so many scholars that it is hard for me to give each his 
due. My first thanks are to Professor Browne who entrusted the documents 
tome. In the work of deciphering, Professor Burkitt helped me at an early 
stage. Then Mr. H.I. Bell of the British Museum, to whom I submitted the 
originals, gave me a whole day’s help and advanced things very much, though 
as we worked together I cannot exactly say which readings are his and which 
are mine. Since then he has advised me on many points and has read through 

this article in MS. and set me right in sundry places. Professor A. S. Hunt 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, suggested some most valuable improvements and 
supplements, while the Reverend H. S. Cronin of Trinity Hall and Mr. 
B. Haussoullier, Fellow of the Institute of France, pointed out certain 
inaccuracies in the transcription I circulated. Remarks of Sir Frederic G. 
Kenyon, Dr. Hunt, and Mr. Bell, threw light on the palaeographical side, 
while the linguistic and legal interpretation has been advanced by suggestions 
from these same scholars, from Mr. W. H. Buckler, Professor A. Deissmann, 
Mr. Haussoullier, Professor L. Mitteis, Dr. J. H. Moulton, Dr. F. Preisigke, 
and Professor Rostovtsev ; it was a great regret that I could not add Professor 
U. Wilcken’s name to this list. Dr. L. W. King and Canon C. H. W. Johns, 
Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, have given me much assistance. 
in matters that involved Assyriology. 

My very special thanks are due to Dr. F. J. Allen of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, for the care and skill which, after the failure of a professional 
operator, he gave to photographing the documents. 


I cannot close this paper without once more praising the enthusiasm for 
knowledge which made Dr. Sa‘id Khan save for European science these 
memorials of the former use of a European tongue among his Kurdish hills. 





APPENDIX. 


The study of Document III. is not Hellenic, but it cannot well be separated from 
that of the two Greek deeds with which it was found. 

Unfortunately, although I have consulted everyone within my reach who might appear 
likely to help, I have not been successful in identifying the language. I cannot think 
that it is Aramaic or Dr. Cowley of the Bodleian or Mr. 8. A. Cook would have made it 
out. The natural inference from the Iranian names of the witnesses in the Greek deeds. 
suggests that we have an Iranian tongue. Professor Andreas of Berlin is said to have 
read it as Iranian and Professor Lidzbarski is quite clear that it is not Aramaic, 
though containing Aramaic words, whereas Professor Littmann has read the greater part. 
of it as Aramaic ">: but none of these scholars have told us exactly what they have 
their successes are no help to us. 

a, ee - the document is in an early form of Pahlavi and as usual in Pahlavi and 
also in Sogdian there are many ‘logograms’ or ‘cryptograms,’ viz. words written as 
ee SETS Sone aed peopecnced as Iranian, just as we pronounce viz. (videlicet) 















‘Mlb Letter from Professor Nildeke, 19 Nov. 1913. 
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‘namely.’ The only one that I seem to identify is min, ‘from,’ which occurs twice (4*, 7°), 
but as I know neither any Semitic language nor any Iranian I cannot do anything. 

It is however possible to place the script in its position among known alphabets. 
Table II. shews this clearly. Without claiming much for the values I have assigned to 
individual letters I have had little difficulty in arranging all the forms present in the 
document in such a way as to make them correspond to forms that we know from coins 
minted in Iranian countries ; Column III. shews the earlier and the later forms of the 
letters on the coins ascribed to sub-kings of Persis during the later Seleucid period as set 
out by Colonel Allotte de la Fiiye.'” 

The coins of the Arsacids themselves (Col. VI.) do not bear Pahlavi until the time of 
Volagases I., a.p. 51-77," and then but one or two letters ; full legends only come in 
with Mithradates IV. c. 130 a.p. The coins are unsatisfactory as the letters are very 
badly formed and we cannot make up the full alphabet. The letters lacking in Sassanian 
Pahlavi », », ¢ and » (t, *, ts, q) are naturally absent from the coins, but we have no 
certain 3, nm, ) Or p (z, h, n, s). I have put beside the early coins the alphabet (Col. LI.) of 
the Aramaic papyriand inscriptions from Egypt dating from the fourth and the third cen- 
turies B.c.! The writing on the back of I. (Col. IV.) is noticeably more like these, being 
more upright and less flowing than that of III. It is most unfortunate that there seems 
to be no Aramaic writing from Mesopotamia that we can well compare: the dockets on 
cuneiform tablets are much too old, and the letters on the tile of Hadadnadinakh (p. 61 
n. 140) are quite epigraphic. Col. I. shews the square Hebrew, closely allied and yet 
familiar : note that the final forms are the more original. On the other side I have put 
the so-called Chaldaeo-Pahlavi (Col. VIT.),'47 and the alphabet of documents in an early 
form of Sogdian dating from about the second century 4.p. and found by Sir M. A. Stein 
on the Chinese limes.'# It exhibits a different application of Aramaic letters to an 
Iranian language and is only helpful in one or two cases. I have added a list of words 
arranged according to their first letter ; they can be identified by the numbers giving the 
line and the place therein. (The third word in the list is 2’, not 2°.) 

Such an attempt as mine to assign values to letters according to their form alone 
without being able to control these values by recognizing the words they make up is some- 
thing less than tentative: and yet it has seemed worth making. The first result is that 
except for a very doubtful y only occuring in one word, the letters which are lacking in 
Pahlavi, », y, x und p seem to be lacking in ours. This would argue that we have a 
similar language. I have some hopes that there is considerable probability in favour of 
MY x, 7) 1%» 5D» 2 wv, n>? and the numbers. 





142 «Etude sur la Numismatique de la Per- were pointed out to me by Professor Rapson. 


side,’ B. V. Head, Corolla Numismatica, pp. 
63-97, Pl. III. 

143 Wroth, op. cit. p. 272: b = p comes from 
Markov, Zr. Russ. Arch. Soc. Orient. Sect. vi. 
1891, pp. 265-804, ‘ Unpublished Arsacid 
Coins,’ P]. III. 22. 

M44 Markov, op. cit. p. 298, Pl. IV. 28, gives 
a coin of Sanabares from which we should 
get x and 3, but his alphabet is more Kharosthi. 

M45 ¢.9, C.IS. ii. 146, 147, and 142. 

146 The alphabet of ‘An Aramaic Inscription 
from Taxila,’ Barnett and Cowley, J. 2.4.8. 
1915, p. 34, is scarcely nearer ours. 

147 FE. Thomas, J.R. A.S. 1868, pp. 241, 265. 

48 J.R.A.S. 1911, pp. 159-166, A. Cowley, 
‘Another Unknown Language from Eastern 
Turkestan,’ as modified by R. Gauthiot, 7. 
pp. 497-507, ‘ Note sur la Langue et 1’Ecriture 
inconnues des Documents Stein-Cowley.’ These 


149 The » may be a x and the last letter in 1? 
may be ap. Several words end in what looks 
like y but I think it is more like p: that is 
perhaps an argument for Aramaic. In book 
Pahlavi these letters except ? appear only in 
Semitic words; also 7 coincides with m and 
perhaps one character served for both in our 
alphabet, setting free for 5 and 1 the second 
forms I have suggested. 

190 Professor L. H. Gray read 1578 as QHTHR 
BS QUDG and 2° as MLK, which disagrees 
with me in nearly every particular. Professor 
Bartholomae reads this last word as marak, 
M.Pers. ‘number,’ and 37 as arz, ‘ worth,’ with 
the numerals following, but I do not feel in- 
clined to give up my.» and 5. 

151 Cf. the numerals in C.J.S, ii. 146, 147, 
and Lidzbarski, Handb. d. Nordsemitischen Epi- 
graphik, p. 200, Pl. XLVI. 
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"Any Aramaic alphabet is sure to have 3, +, > (>) and 5 very much alike; the details are 


only to be distinguished by the sense, but we have + shaped letters enough to represent 


only to 

them. Again ) and ; are likely to be indistinguishable and + or ; may come very close to 
_them in certain positions. In the other cases we have no evidence to make us lean more 
on the earlier coin gr papyrus forms or on the Arsacid or Chaldaeo-Pahlavi.* Everyone 
has had hopes of the word 1’ which occurs no less than nine times ; bagi, bani, bari, have 
been suggested, butit is more likely to be a copula. Dr. Cowley’s suggestion that 1"? are 
mow, ‘year,’ followed by a number with a termination is most attractive. One would 
choose 300 or so, making the date a little later than II., and I seem to see a sign for 3 
followed by a kind of ? not unlike the hundred in Aramaic," but I cannot get arSakKa 
MaLKA out of the following words. I cannot resist a guess that 6° is a compound of 


_. Mithra. 


7 ust be not unmindful that the language may be Kurdish, or something quite 
unknown : the Iranian proper names spread far beyond the limits of Iranian speech, but 
we must first of all look to Aramaic and Iranian scholars for help in a problem which 

transcends the limitations of Hellenists. 


Exuuis H. Mrinns. 





452 | more and more incline to my second same principle, though the sign is not like 
thoughts for ) and bp. this. If this is right the words marked 1" and 

183 y, Lidzbarski, loc. cit., better still, Sachau, 1° in the list must be corrected. mow is the 
Araméische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephan- regular ‘logogram’ for year in Pahlavi. It 
tine, Pl. 52, 1. 11: Pahlavi hundreds go on the _would give > only the long form in Col. V. 








A SILVER DISH FROM THE TYNE. 


In the Jowrnal of Roman Studies for last year! Professor Haverfield 
gives an account of certain silver vessels of the late Roman age found on the 
banks of the Tyne, near Corbridge, in the eighteenth century. I wish to 
discuss in some detail one of these vessels, which has great importance for 
the history of late Greek art. This is the remarkable dish or lanx found in 
1735 on the north bank of the Tyne, now belonging to the Duke of North- 
umberland, and kept at his castle of Alnwick. 

Other vessels of silver were found, not with it, but near the same spot: 
a two-handled cup, a bowl bearing the Christ monogram, a silver basin, a 
small silver vase. Professor Haverfield has figured these, so far as he could, 
That all these vases belonged together is probable though not certain. Only 
one of them bears a clear indication of date, the Christian monogram, in 
the form which it takes on coins of the Constantine period. This particular 
vessel one would naturally give to the time of Constantine, that is, to the 
earlier part of the fourth century. It does not follow that all the vessels 
are of this date: but as we shall see presently, it is a date not unsuitable for 
the dish which we are considering. 

There is no reason for connecting with our dish another said to have 
been found at Risley in Derbyshire in 1729, and published by Stukeley,* 
which resembles it closely in size and form. This dish has disappeared, 
and we have only Stukeley’s engraving of it to go by. It bears engraved 
on it the name of Exsuperius, Bishop of Bayeux; evidently it had once 
belonged to the church treasure of that city. It has a border of pome- 
granates. In the midst is a boar-hunt, and ranged round the sides are 
scenes from country life. This dish is of decidedly earlier date than our 
lanx, and as it must have been brought from France we may dismiss it as 
irrelevant to the present paper. 

Unfortunately I have not myself seen the Gatitidee dish. But the 
Duke of Northumberland has kindly allowed Professor Haverfield to examine 
it and take a photograph. He reports that the size is 19 inches by 15 (about. 
49 by 37 centimétres), and the weight 148 ounces troy (about 46 kilo- 





1 TRS. 1914, -p. 6. The bibliography of the 2 Stukeley, dn Account of a large Silver Plate, 
vessel is given at p. 12. I owe to Professor efe., London, 1736. G. Morin, in the Mélanges 
Haverfield a kind permission to repeat his de U'école de Rome, 18, p. 363, Pl. X., repeats 
illustration. Stukeley’s plate. 
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grammes). The figures are in relief; the inner markings made with a 
graving tool. 

It will be well to begin with a detailed description (Fig. 1). Round 
the edge runs a border of alternate vine-leaves and bunches of grapes, with 
vine-tendrils. Below, in the foreground, is a meadow in which plants grow, 
and in which (from left to right) are, (1) a vase from which water flows in a 
rocky corner; (2) a dog, wearing collar, looking upwards; (3) a prostrate 
stag; (4) an altar, a flame on it between fruits ; (5) a griffin, looking back at 
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Fie. 1.—Sitrver Disn From Corpripeor. 


the altar ; (6) a plant, possibly papyrus. In the line above (from left to right) 
are, (1) Artemis in chiton and cloak, carrying arrow and bow; (2) a tree of 
uncertain species, in the branches of which are an eagle and nine small birds: 
beneath it an altar on one side, while a shield rests against it on the other ; 
(3) Athena, clad in chiton and cloak, helmet and aegis, with raised hand 
addressing Artemis: she holds a spear in the left hand; (4) standing goddess 
wrapped in a mantle, a chaplet of pearls on her head: her right hand is raised 
to her neck, in her left she holds a long sceptre; (5) a seated goddess, veiled, 
F2 
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turning round to address (6) Apollo, wearing cloak over shoulders and boots, 
who holds in his right hand a laurel-spray over a tall erection: in his left a 
bow. Behind him is his lyre, which rests against one of the columns of a 
shrine wherein Apollo stands. This shrine seems to be circular; there is a 
roof with finials supported by two columns with spiral grooves and acanthus 
capitals. Behind the seated goddess is a globe resting on a pillar; fillets 
hang from the roof of the shrine and the tree. 

The meaning of the group is not at all obvious. One cannot be 
surprised that writers who have mentioned it have regarded it as an 
unmeaning collection of deities. But an ingenious Northumbrian, Mr. Cad- 
wallader Bates? suggested that the subject was the Judgment of Paris. 
He gave no reasons, and identified the figures wrongly. Yet I think that 
his guess hit the mark. On close consideration I have no doubt that the 
subject is a late variation on the theme of the Judgment of Paris. This 
may seem to be a paradox, but the line of descent can be made out quite 
clearly. 

In the earliest literary version of the story, that in the Cypria, the 
award of Paris is decided by the offer to him by Aphrodite of Helen as a 
bride. In later writers this notion of promises or bribes as determining 
the decision of Paris is carried further. In the Troades of Euripides‘ the 
three goddesses fairly compete with promises: Athena promises Paris the 
conquest of Greece, Hera a wide kingdom in Asia and Europe, Aphrodite 
offers Helen. And in Isocrates® we have a similar version. In the vase- 
paintings also, with a few exceptions, no stress is laid on the personal charms 
of the goddesses, but rather on their promises. On the earliest vases we 
have merely processional schemes ; later the deities stand in order with their 
attributes: only one very charming vase represents them as beautifying 
themselves for the competition, Hera looking at herself in a mirror, Aphro- 
dite putting on jewels, Athena washing at a spring.’ Later, in paintings at 
Pompeu, the deities do not usually display their charms. On a few Pompeian 
paintings, it is true, we have an almost naked Aphrodite,’ as sometimes also 
on Etruscan mirrors: but this is quite exceptional. Thus it is no argument 
against the proposed interpretation of the dish from the Tyne that the 
goddesses are draped. 

There is no difficulty in recognizing on our lanx Hera in the dignified 
figure who is seated and veiled, as she often is on Pompeian paintings. 
And there is no objection to finding Aphrodite in the figure who holds the 
sceptre, and raises a hand to her face, this again being an attitude found at 
Pompeii.? Athena makes her appearance, as usual, in full panoply. Thus 
our dish fits into the series of representations of the Choice of Paris. 





3 History of Northumberland, p. 27. 7 Helbig, Wandgemilde Campaniens, No. 
4 Line 920. eis 1284. 3 
5 Encomium of Helen, par. 46. 8 Ibid. Nos. 1282, 1283, 1285, 


6 Mon. d. Inst. iv..18; cf. Principles of Greek  ® Ibid. Nos. 1283, 1286; Herrmann, Denk- 
Art, p. 305. x miler der Malerei, Pl. OXIIL. 
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At once, however, the difficulty will be raised that the scene of the 
Judgment is not Ida bat Delphi, and Apollo takes the place of Paris as 
judge. Apollo is evidently at home in his chief shrine. The altar at his 
feet and the griffin indicate Delphi, and the fountain Castalia is symbolized 
by the vase to the left, where a rocky ground is clearly indicated. The 
presence of Artemis at Delphi would be natural enough. Artemis appears 
on vases in the scene of the purification of Orestes from his murder, also 
in one of the mural paintings of the House of the Vettii at Pompeii,“ where 
the scene of the slaying of the python serpent at Delphi is depicted: Apollo 
strikes his lyre in triumph, and Artemis stands leaning on a column. I am, 
however, disposed to think that on the present occasion there is a special 
reason for the presence of Artemis, a reason to be set forth later. 

It seems paradoxical to cite as a representation of the Judgment of 
Paris a scene where Paris does not appear, and Hermes, the invariable 
conductor of the goddesses, is also absent, and where Delphi and not Ida 
is set forth as the place of the event. But we are justified in doing this 
because we have proof, in several of the vases of Italian origin, that in 
one of the versions of the myth current in Hellenistic times Paris was 
thus superseded by Apollo. 

We have first a vase at Vienna of the fourth century B.c. on which, 
though Paris is present, the scene is shown to be Delphi by the presence 
of Apollo leaning against his laurel, and a tripod. Later, Paris disappears, 
as on an Apulian vase," where we have the three goddesses and Hermes, 
but no Paris, at Delphi, which is indicated by the sacred omphalos; and 
on either side of the omphalos we have figures of Zeus and Apollo. Apollo 
is seated as one at home, and Zeus is addressing him, evidently referring 
to him the point in dispute. A noteworthy detail is that here Aphrodite, 
who rides on a swan, holds a sceptre, and raises her hand to her neck in a 
fashion not unlike that shown on our dish. On another Italian vase,” 
where the scene is still Delphi, as is shown by the presence of the omphalos, 
Zeus and not Apollo is seated on a throne as arbiter. 

It may be said that these somewhat erratic variations of the Italian 
vase-painter scarcely furnish us with proof that the transference of the 
scene from Ida to Delphi had made its way into the accepted mythology. 
We may, however, observe that there is some literary justification for 
taking Delphi as the scene, since in the beginning of the Cypria the 
whole series of events which began with the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis and culminated in the taking of Ilium originated in a plan 
formed by Zeus and Themis, who was Apollo’s predecessor at Delphi. 
Moreover in the Hellenistic age it was natural to think of Apollo in 
his Delphic shrine as the great arbiter in all serious matters of dispute. 
I think therefore that we are justified in supposing that the Apulian 
Vase-paintings do represent an actual shifting of the tradition, though of 
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course in poetry Paris still figures as the judge. Some people may 
thnk that though the origin of the scene on the dish may be traced 
to representations of the judgment of Paris, the artist was unaware of 
that origin, and intended only to represent a group of deities. But 
I think that this view does not do him justice; his procedure is not 
so mechanical and imitative as this suggestion would imply. 

There are two features of the scene which it is by no means easy 
to explain. One of these is the globe set up on a lofty pillar. On a 
coin of Samos, struck under Trajan Decius,’® the reverse represents 
Pythagoras seated, and in front of him a globe on a column. Here the 
reference is clearly to the astronomical studies attributed to Pythagoras. 
On our dish the reference may be to something set up at Delphi, one 
of the sacred dedications. Thus in one of the Pompeian paintings a 
vessel appears behind Hera raised on a high column. It has, however, 
been suggested to me that the globe may belong to Hera who is seated 
close by it, and refer to her rank as queen of the gods. Another feature 
hard to explain is the basis on which the hand of Apollo rests. Is it 
an altar? If so, it is of very unusual form. It could scarcely be the 
omphalos; so we must leave it unexplained. 

The bird in the tree, which I have called an eagle, has been by 
some regarded as‘the raven of Apollo, but the beak seems conclusively 
that of an eagle. Eagle and raven alike would be suitable at Delphi: 
the former is mentioned in the Jon of Euripides as haunting the spot, 
which it still does. 

The beautiful border of alternate vine-leaves and bunches of grapes 
has parallels in other works of the time, such as the casket of Secundus 
and Projecta in the British Museum; it appears also in the bands 
of ornaments on the mattress represented on the great Sarcophagus of 
Melfi, a work of the Antonine age, to which I will presently return. 

It will strike anyone familiar with late classical art how pleasing are 
the types of the deities. They are survivals from a good period of art. The hair 
of Apollo, fastened in a knot at the back of the head, takes us back to the style of 
the third century B.c. The other figures are of not unusual character. For 
the separated field below, with its animals and plants, we may find parallels 
in vases of the South Italian class, where the field below is separated from 
the main subject by lines of dots, and in the field so separated plants grow.'® 

The date of our lanx may be decided by various considerations. The 
readiest comparison is with the medallions of gold and bronze issued by the 
Roman Emperors, which form an excellent index of style.” Especially if one 
compares with these medallions the way in which the eye is rendered one 
will judge our lanx to be not earlier than the end of the third century A.D., 
or than the reign of Diocletian. Another indication of date points to the 





13 Cat. Greek Coins in Brit. Mus.: Ionia, yp. 61, Pls. XIII.-X VIII. 

Pl. XXXVII. 14. 16 Millin, Peintwres des Vases, ii. 37. 
4 Helbig, No. 1286. 17 F, Gnecchi, J Medaglioni Romani. 
15 Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities, 
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same period. This is the character of the columns of the shrine of Apollo, 
with spiral flutings and acanthus capitals. These closely resemble the 
columns on ivory diptychs of the third and fourth centuries, such as one in 
the Bibliotheca Quiriniana at Brescia,!* and one in the Treasury of the 
Cathedral at Monza.’ We may also compare the columns on sarcophagi, 
such as the Cook Sarcophagus, published by Strzygowski,*® and the 
Sarcophagus at Melfi.2! 

The curious way in which Athena stretches out two fingers probably 
results from the familiarity of the artist with the position of the fingers in 
the Christian act of benediction. Compare, for example, the Throne of 
St. Maximian at Ravenna.” 

Originality and vigour are no doubt wanting in our dish. The design 
obviously belongs to a time of decline in art. But the execution is very 
careful and precise. It clearly is the work, not of an inventive artist, but of a 
long-established and well-trained school. In its fabric we can see the results 
of many generations of careful artificers. 

The most remarkable feature of the dish is its combination of a distinctly 
late style with a strong Hellenistic tradition, indicating a continuity with 
the art of the latest centuries B.c. It may serve to give us a notion of the 
kind of plate in use in wealthy families in the last age of Paganism, and 
even to enlarge our view of the art of the great cities of the eastern Roman 
world in that age. In spite of the labours of Schreiber, Strzygowski and 
other writers, the art work of the great cities of Asia in the Roman Age is 
very imperfectly known to us: there are many lacunae, one of which our 
dish does something towards filling. 

I must, however, turn to another class of monuments which have 
something in common with our dish, and in particular have a similar close 
dependence upon the later works of Greek art, and are independent of Roman 
influence. I refer to the group of Sarcophagi of the age of the Severi, of 
which perhaps the most remarkable is that of Sidamara. T. Reinach,* 
Strzygowski,* Mendel and other writers have dealt with this class of 
monuments very thoroughly. The general opinion regards them as made in 
Asia Minor ; and this is probably right, though examples have been found 
elsewhere, in Italy, Greece proper and Bithynia. Strzygowski thinks, 
however, that they started from Antioch; a view which it is hard either to 
prove or to disprove, in view of our very slight knowledge of the art of 
Antioch. In any case, their inspiration, if inspiration it can be called, is 
purely Greek. The types of the deities on them are largely taken from the 
school of Praxiteles. 

Taking the Sidamara Sarcophagus as the best type, and its front * as 
the most important side, we find six figures. In the midst the deceased sits 
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holding a scroll. The type might be taken from an Attic Sepulchral Relief 
of the fourth century. Before him stands his wife, a figure from the 
repertory of Praxiteles, and behind him an Artemis with drapery girt up, 
a pleasing Hellenistic type. At the two ends are the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux, each holding a horse. We do not know the reason for selecting 
these deities rather than others; but the artistic effect of the whole is 
very pleasing. The besetting sin of later Greek art was to prefer style to 
meaning, just as it was the besetting sin of later Greek literature to tend to 
a rhetorical extreme, to prefer words to thought. Similar in character 
is the Sarcophagus of Melfi. There on the front are deities who cannot 
be all with certainty recognized, but who seem to be (from left to right) 
Apollo Githaroedus, Ares, Cora, Plutus, and Hades. For the choice of the 
last three a connection with the Mysteries at Eleusis may account; but 
here again style is more than subject. 

It seems that there is this difference between the Sarcophagi and 
our dish, that the former go back for their art-types to a somewhat earlier 
period: but the general character is not dissimilar. 

Another class of monuments which might well be compared with 
our lanx is the very abundant bronze coins issued in the cities of Asia 
Minor under the Severan Emperors and their successors. This is an 
almost unexplored field. Apart from the volumes of the British Musewm 
Catalogue of Greek Coins which deal with Asia Minor, it would be 
difficult to find adequate representations of any large series of these 
coins. But cities like Smyrna and Tarsus offer us on their local issues 
struck in the third century an almost endless series of types of deities 
and mythologic scenes. The art of these coins is usually very poor, and 
their execution hasty, but at least they prove that Greek art of a 
distinctly Hellenic type remained in favour in the great cities of Asia 
until the definite triumph of Christianity. 

This long survival of a purely Hellenistic art is a fact worthy of 
consideration. It shews the superficiality of the common opinion that 
art of the Roman Age is Roman art. There is a period, beginning with 
the Ara Pacis of Augustus, and ending with the Column of Antoninus 
when, at least in Italy, there was a truly Roman art. It is Roman in 
the same sense in which the Aeneid is Roman; that is, though the 
artistic forms are Greek, yet they are used for Roman purposes, and so 
transformed. In most Roman monuments of the age one can see how 
Greek and Roman elements stand side by side without intermingling. 
For example in the reliefs of the arch of Trajan at Beneventum we have 
in juxtaposition groups of Trajan and his officers, and purely Hellenistic 
figures such as river-gods, and even the deities of Olympus. In the 
noblest and most national monument which Rome ever produced, the 
Column of Trajan, the Roman element vastly preponderates. In every 
scene Trajan and his officers are the central figures: and it is the deeds 
of Roman soldiers which inspire the sculptor. Only here and there 
such ideal figures as he River Danube, Night, the Rain-God, give a touch — 
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of poetry to the scene. The sculptors were no doubt Greeks; but they 
are carried away by the seriousness and majesty of the theme: it is only 
the hand which is Greek: the purpose is Roman. 

But when we come to the Column of Antoninus this historic Graeco- 
Roman art is in a state of complete decay. All its vigour and life are gone. 
Between this column and that of Trajan lies the Hellenic drift of the age of 
Hadrian. Henceforth until the time of Constantine there is in the Roman 
elements of the historic trophies and monuments nothing but degeneracy. 
The Greek elements in those monuments stand the wear of time better. 
There is still in the age of the Antonines, and even of the family of 
Severus much in the line of Greek art which is formal, uninventive, 
rather empty, yet which has much elegance. It is like the beauty of an 
elderly woman of whom we say that she must at one time have been very 
handsome. 

In the Roman Age Roman art never really amalgamates with Greek. 
They flow on together like the Rhéne and the Sadne in one bed, but not 
intermixed. And it is the Roman element which first dies out, or survives 
in mere wooden lifelessness. The inherent vitality of Greek art, as art, carries 
it on for a long time. 

In the cities of Asia Hellenistic art went on under the Roman Empire 
almost untouched by Roman influence, until it was strangled by the rise of 
Christianity. And even then something of its graciousness and charm went 
on into Christian art, as we may see especially in that best continuous record 
of art-changes from the ancient to the modern world which is furnished us 
by the ivory tablets of which there are such admirable series in the South 
Kensington and Ashmolean Museums. 

And when at the time of the Renaissance art revived or awoke from 
slumber it was the sculpture of the age of the Antonines from which 
it took its departure. Apart from the Christian element, it may be 
said, almost with accuracy, that the art of the fifteenth century in Italy 
continues the line which had been stretched from the early art of Ionia to 
the times of Hadrian. To an age which was in strong revelt against 
the narrownesses and restrictions of Christianity, the monuments of the 
age of the Antonines which were still to be seen in Rome and Italy seemed a 
revelation of a wider and a more beautiful world. 

These facts will be- illustrated fully if we compare our dish with the 
splendid examples of Roman plate of the early Imperial age found at Bosco 
Reale and Hildesheim. On the cups of Bosco Reale we find depicted the 
glory of Augustus, the triumph of Tiberius, Roman sacrifices and the like, 
while the presence of the deified Roma, of Mars, of the Genius of the pedple, 
redeem the scenes from the commonplace. We are in an absolutely 
different region in our dish from the Tyne. There is here no history, but 
only poetry, and charming art-forms which have lost much of their original 
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find at Carthage, and the dish from Bayeux already mentioned, the scenes 
represented on them are taken, not from mythology, but from pastoral life. 
Especially shepherds and their sheep abound. In these latter scenes one 
may read with some probability a Christian meaning, since the Good 
Shepherd is one of the earliest subjects of Christian art. Pastoral scenes, 
and events of country life, figure largely on late Pagan and early Christian 
Sarcophagi. And in the wall-paintings of the Catacombs, some of the 
earliest scenes are from the vintage and the harvest and sheep-tending, 
with one or two figures of symbolic Christian meaning, Orpheus or Psyche 
or the Good Shepherd, modestly introduced. These silver vessels and wall- 
paintings alike seem to belong to the Roman sphere of influence. 

The silver casket in the British Museum which bears the names of 
Secundus and Projecta and was found on the Esquiline at Rome” differs 
from these vessels as to subjects, some of which are scenes from life, 
such as the bringing home of the bride; but others are taken from the 
Hellenistic mythological repertory, Tritons and Nymphs riding on sea- 
monsters, little figures of Eros; even Aphrodite in a great sea-shell. 
The casket being distinctly Christian, as is proved by the inscription on 
it, ‘ Vivatis in Christo, this insertion of a heathen goddess is very 
curious. Winged genii and sea-monsters are only poetry, but Aphrodite 
is a powerful figure of heathen cult. 

More undiluted is the Paganism of the Corbridge dish. It owes 
scarcely anything to Rome or to Christianity: but is a purely Hellenistic 
work out of due time. 

Late Hellenistic art is of course conventional. M. Théodore Reinach 
characterizes it truly, if somewhat severely, when he writes: ‘Cet art 
confus et agité s’épuise sans conviction, mais non sans ingéniosité, a 
combiner et & varier de vieilles formules, dont le sens lui échappe de 
plus en plus.’ Our generation, in particular, is hard upon this kindof 
art: we prefer attempts, however rude, which shew promise of a future, 
to works which only stand in the light of the setting sun. But, after 
all, art has a continuous history, and conservative schools have a place 
in that history as well as innovating schools. Early Christian art learned 
a great deal from the Greek art of the Decadence. But for it, Christian 
sculpture might have lost all sense of form, and such delightful creations 
as the angels of Amiens would have been wanting to our Cathedrals. 

If I venture to suggest an actual place of production for our dish, 
I go beyond the conclusive evidence. It must doubtless have been 
brought to Britain from some great Hellenistic city, where Roman 
influence was scarcely felt. Three names of such cities especially occur 
to us, Alexandria, Antioch, and Ephesus. Alexandria seems to be ex- 
cluded. We are acquainted with Aegypto-Greek art from the great 
museums of Egypt, and the works of Schreiber and other writers: it has 





28 These are.catalogued and engraved in the in the British Museum, p. 61, Pls. XIIL.- 
Brit. Mus. Catalogue of silver plate. XVIII. Be ss 
™ Catalogue of Garly Christian Antiquities 23 Monuments Piot, ix. p. 199. 
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a etcoA character, and is not pure Hellenistic; the old art and religion 
of Egypt count for something with it. As to Antioch, we are not well 
enough acquainted ‘with the characteristics of its art in the late period 
to say much about it. But the coinage of Antioch has a distinctly Roman 
character, very different from that of the cities of Ionia and Phrygia. 
Asia Minor certainly has a better claim to our dish. 

Certain indications, not conclusive, but not to be despised, seem to point 
to Ephesus. The presence of Artemis in the scene of judgment I believe to 
be without example, and naturally so, for a confusion might easily arise 
between her and the three goddesses. Moreover, on our dish, an altar 
appears before her; and her dog and stag are figured beneath: some 
emphasis is laid upon her. And she is more than superfluous, she seems 
even intrusive. If she were away, and the two goddesses who turn towards 
her were looking the other way, the scene would be more intelligible. Now 
Artemis had no particular shrine at Delphi. But if the dish were made at 
Ephesus, what more natural than to insert Artemis in the scene, and to lay 
stress on her? It was especially as a huntress that the Greeks at Ephesus 
worshipped Artemis. On bronze coins struck at Ephesus as late as the time 
of Valerian and Salonina (253-260 a.p.) Artemis occurs frequently as a 
huntress, with bow, dog, and stag: and notably a tree, to shew how the 
goddess haunts woods, is placed in the background.2?> We know, from the 
well-known incidents recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, that there existed 
at Ephesus in the first century A.D. a powerful guild of workers in silver, who 
made for sale copies of the shrine of the goddess Artemis. It is quite clear 
that the members of this guild would also make silver plate for the wealthy ; 
and since the worship of the goddess was flourishing at Ephesus until the 
complete downfall of Paganism, even after the Gothic ravages of A.D. 260, 
this guild would persist. I am therefore disposed, tentatively, to assign 
our dish to Ephesus. Whether this be the case or not, it is of great 
interest for the history of the latest period of Greek Art. 

P. GARDNER. 





* Brit. Mus. Cat. Ionia, pp. 104-107. 
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THE little treatise which follows is in a manuscript of the Marciana at 
Venice—gr. fondo antico, 173 (late twelfth century). It throws considerable 
light on the system of taxation in the later Empire, and explains a good 
many technical terms which one meets with in the documents. So far as I 
know, it has never been published. Even if it has, it deserves to be published 
again. I hope in a future number to say something of its contents. I have 
numbered the paragraphs for convenience of reference. The treatise begins 
on f. 276 v. of the manuscript. I reproduce the spelling and accentuation of 
the manuscript. In some cases I may have gone wrong in enlarging the 


abbreviations, which are numerous. 
W. ASHBURNER. 


(1) pita ywpiov éotiv » OAH TocdTHs TaV ev TH oUvYyypagdH ExdoTov 
xwpiou Ketpévav Wndiwv' cupmepiayovtar yap TO NOyw THs pilns Tehovpeva, 
cuuTdbera, aTvokexivnpéva Kal odA\OTT@TA, OpOa@ceEs, KAdopaTA, BEAK, 
Aoyicwwa Tavtoia, coréuvia, TOTOL aTooTavbévtes ob pévToL ye idvooTaTN- 
Oévres cite iSioTrepvopicbévtes GAN ev péow THs bps TOV Srav siopiwv 
KEeimevoL, aypol opmoiws ovK idiooTaToL GAN ev péow KeipEevol, TMpodoTELa 
cuvayopeva, oTacovoua (?), Kal dwAwS TavTa OTrdca pépy elvat TOD mpoKel- 
pévov xwpiov SvaywweoKovtat, % yap €« TovTaV amdvTwv opuas pila Kareirat 
dia TO cuvéyew tadta Tavta Kal eis piav odOTHTA cuMCTav. Sia yap TODTO 
kal of axpiBeis votapioe Tadta wavtTa cupyyndicavtes Aéyovow: Spov 4 
bAn pia as ev tim@ eizeivy vopicwata p €& aiTav Tedovmeva Toca: 
KrAdopata Kal cupTabeva Toca Aoyiociua Toca Kal EEns el TL Erepov ev TO 
xopio etpioKetat. . 

womep S€ pila ) aro TV Odov Whdiwv opadevopévn TocdTns KaneiTaL, 
oUTws Tadd Urotay) xYwpiov dvoudterar Taca %) amo THs Ys ciaTacis 
H Tots GAXoLs TOUTOLS Keharaiots avyKovca 7) wadXov eitrety 7) KaTAKEppaTito- 
pévn eis TH TOUT@Y amavtav Whdia Kal pndev EEwPev THY Sdrwv TOD Ywpiov 
Sixaiwv Tapadiurdvovea. 

(2) ériBory S& Kal ths pitys ixdvwois yiverOar réyerar Stay, 
Ths OAns Tod ywpiov avapetpynOeions tmotayhs, 0 axpiByns SiayvacdH 
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podiopos ee tov KataTouov Kal dvtimapateO§ 7d Tod podicpod rocbv 
T® Ths pitns mwoo@ Kal Kataynpic Kail dep avadroyoiv éxdoty 
eipeOh. iyyour teBeicOw 88 Kal’ iwdBecw xwpiov ti imdpyov bi SANs 
aitod tis brotayis podiov xiMwv. eEotw Se Kai.% pila ) dmrd tov brwv 
Tovtwv ws SediAwtar Keharaiwy cvvayouévn vopicpata p. davadoyel odv 
éxdort@ vopiopate yi podior déxa. Réyer yap 6 Whdilov dSékaxis Exarov a’. 
bras 82 6 dxpiBis wodiepos Kai 1) adjOeva Tis éwiBodHs Kal 1 averiohadns 
ixdvocts arb Tov KaTaTopav waddXov ebpioKeTat, ev TH TOD péTpov bidacKaria 
elpyxapev. 

KThow Kal TO ywpiov eis pev TA Gra TaVTA TUYXdVOVeL Ta abTd KaTAa 
todTo 8& amd TOD TOAAOD ypovou Siéhepor, Ste TOD pev Ywpiov } Kabédpa pia 
Kal Tov YopiTav ai olkjces év TH adT@ kal GAndaLs yerTouiKas é [f. 277 r.] 
mrAnciatoy, Tis pévtor ye KTHTEwWS ai Kabédpat TrOdKal Kal TeV oixnTOpwYr ai 
oixnoes Suecmappyévar Kal addAjrAwY TOAD aTrodinpnpévar éTVyyavov, Grou 
Snr\ad} To éxdotov Ktynceidiov Exerto: 810 Kal ywpooixoderrotar 7 amd 
xXwpoorxodeatoTav Soxodow elvar of év Tois KTHcEct Kal ovx aTrOS 
Kopitar. 

(3) Gro bmdpyer aypos Kal adro aypidiovy aypds yap éott Tas 
Kexadr\(omicpévos Yapos* aypidiov 5 peyddrov xwpiov arrodiaipecis pepiKn, 

pepixov S¢ kal Tov KadrXwricpov Eyovea, S10 Kal aypid.ov dia thy edbrédecav 
ovopaterar Momrep TONS Kal Todeldtov. éyévovto 5é Ta aypidia ete ard Tod 
. py) avarravedOat tivas THY YopiTav év TH Kabédpa TOD ywpior, cite aTd TOD 
pn KexthcOar toils adXos érions Ta Aeyoueva evOUpia TepiBdra Kai dia 
TOUTO peTacTHoavTas Tas oiKncELs avTaV év péper TOD SOV Ywpiov Kal 
Kaddepynoavtas Kal éyxatoixnoavtas. lows yap Tatépes Tivdy év Todos 
matol TeXeuTHTaVTES, TOs pev alTav Ta éowOupa a elyov év TH Xapi~ 
KatéduTrov, Tois b¢ ta €EwOupa. oi odv év Tois EEw ywpiots Thy yovixny abTav 
KAnpovouiay atoraBovtes, pr Suvdpevor moppw tavrns KabjoOar Kai Chr, 
petéotnoay éxei, Kal tas oixnoers al’Tav Kal Tov Torey BerXTLwodpevot 
els aypidivov todto petaretoujKacw. adrAdrdo b& wad i) Booxynpacte Kal 
Sovro1s wANOUVOEVTEs, 7H) Tapa yerTdvwr aTEvOXwpotpevot TrovnpaY, Kal pr) 
Suvdpevor €v TH TOD Ywpiov Kabédpa oixeiv, peréotncav ev pépe Tw Tis 
bAns UToTayis Tod xwpiov, Kai dpoiws BedXtiwadpevor TO avTO TETOLNKaCLW. 
kal TODAS dv edpyns apoppas épevvdv b0ev cuvéstnaay Ta aypidia. 

(4) Ta pevtor ye Tpodatea Tov adTov pév EXovar TOvTOLS THs yevérews 
tpoTrov. Stadépovar dé ev TH Tapa Tois mpoacTeiots pH) Tos SeaTdtas avTovs 
TI Katoixnow éxew adda Twas Tov br’ adTods SovrOUS 7) pcBiovs Kal 
Aoitrous. aAdA TaiTa Hey mepl TOV drypidiov kal Tpoacteiwy TaY cup- 

7 opévar Th bAy TOD xwplov bmoTayi. 

(5) ta yap iSivdorata reyopeva drypidia Kal mpodotea todtov Tov 
_Tpbrrov yeydvact. Tijs xwpas eEadipelans amd Tivos lows eOvav émidpomiis i 
“Twos ae 27 7 v.] GAns Ocounvias, cal tov TeprriechOévTov mporXepov 
xwedvvevovtav Kal abtov petavacredoat ba rd xabérxecOa Kal irép trav 
ov, €EnNOev erérrns awd Tod Bacihéws otarels, Kal dvepeviijcas 

TO bd Tov are & OdoKANpou ele peptKés adipévray sae 
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cuprdbera adOis dpOodtar- ef Sé pr bTootpéyrovar Kai 4 TpLakovTaétia 
maprOn, otédreTat ddrAXos adOis errdmTys, Kal aToAvE eis KAdO WATOS TpOTYpa- 
ry thy Tpotépav exetvnv cvptraberav. TovTwr Sé ows ywwopevar, EL TOAAAKLS 
6 KNacpaticas erromtns H pet avdrov Erepos Tus ev iSvalovTe péper atrodvarpyoer 
Thy aviKovoay yhv Tois KexAacpATLCMEVOLs TOUTOLS OTiXOLS Kal TrEpLopicel Kal 
T@ TexpeTeK@ Tapext@ (?) mpooypawerar idiws 5€ toujoe Kal KatacTpwcer 
Kal Tov Teptopiopov THs KaTaderpbeions éEtépas bToTayhs ToD xXwpiov- Kal 
peta TOUTO  KexAacpaTicpévn aiitTn atodiaipects % TpAaOH 4 SwpnOH 7 
exryntrropix@ Sixaio i maxtwtiK@ &xdo0h i) cexpét@ Tiwi avateOH Kal ovTws 
évoixicO4 Kai BertiwOH, Thvixadta dia 7O év érépw brroTeceiv TEeptopiop@ Kal 
ovK év 7? TrepLopia wp Tod GXov Ywpiov cuvuTrayerOar, ididaTaTov éyeTaL 
dypidtov 7 y mpodaretov. idiootatov yap éote TO Ou’ érromTov Khao patio Gev 
Kal dv éromtou ék Tis brorayis TOU xepiov Srarpeev Kal mepopia Bev Kal év 
iSudlovre péper abopic bev, date unre eis KaTaTOpas elvar mATE avaKoLWacels 
éxew peta THs ots UToTayhs ToD ywpiov. 

gore Sé Orov TaY Yopiov and Tadralod wKIcpévav bYT@Y Kal 
KNVoEVOLEVOD 7) ETA TODTO evorxiLopéevov Kal Snuociows Kavocw bToBadno- 
never % érropOoupéver eis dcov ede Exdotw éeriteOqvat Tédos, TOV pev KYopiov 
TovTwY yeydvacr Teptoptapol, amercipOn Sé Tis TOTOS pécov THY Ywpiov 
avtod Keluevos Kal mapa pndevds émifntovpevos, cite @s TepiTTos elte as 
THViKadTA un Kpnotmevor, ds OVSE TEeprwpicOn TH TOTE OVE TpOceypadyn TO 
Kobice: peta b& xpovous Twds, ered) 4 Tod KiKAOV Hopa TOodrAdKIS olde 
petahopas amepydtecOar, ebpéOn 7O ToLodTov adéatroToY TéTLOV LTO TWOS 
Tov oTadevtwv érdTTav evypnotov icws b€ Kal Tmapd Twev vEewopevov 
) EnrnOev véperOar emi TH cuphovoupéve Snpociw Kavovi. Toivuv Kal Tapa 
Tov TotovTov érémtou édnpootetOn To Tapov ToTLOY Kal Tpoceypddn év 
iSedLovte otixw peta THY TOD Ywpiov ToUTOU oudda, ete Kal TepLopicOér EiTE 
Kal un Tweptopiabév. éyerar yap Kal Todt émians Tois addows idtocTaTOV 
Kal To émuteOey adtois Snudcrov mpocOnky. mrAnv Kata TodtTo Siadpépov 
éxeivov Ore exeiva pev THv adtny émtBorm exovow ad’ dv atrodunpéOnoay 
yopiov Kata Thy TOY cupuTeTAaOnpevwv Synrad) Kal KexNacpaTiCpéveV 
atixev avixovoav émiBorjv, ered) Kal amd yewpiov eici+ tadta 6é ovTeE 
amo Ywpiou eialy ote Tiy adThy émiBodny avayKdfovtar 7 avayxdfover Twi 
Tov xwpiov exe, add idiav Kal donv AaBeiv etrvxov amd THs ad’Tov 
Knvaoevaews ete mrelova [f. 278 r.] elite EXdocova. 

(6) i8tootdtwv tdéw éméyovor kal Ta TpoKaTerTacpéva ovyiorma. 
TavTa yap Ta Neyoueva TpoKaterTacpéva Novica eyivovTo év Tots avéxabev 
xpévors mapa Tav TOAV TpoTeTeAevTHKOTwY Bacihéwy Kal axXpL TIS 
Raaireias, OS Aéyerat, Too piroo opou Kupod Aéovros, éyivovto 5é ovTas. 
mpocérarrev odT0s % ovTos 6 Bacireds Tods Snpoaious Kavovas TOV 
bmapxovT@v jernudroy TaOE 4) Tpde TO Fevarve h TO YynpoKopio a 
TS povartypip % TH exxAnoia h Eérépp Tivt ph emiknteicBar adr ws 
Swpeav. Baciduxny aidiws katadprdves Oat Kal Roryifer@ar. ep © 
cal va ph imép tovTwv dxydavrar elte of thy Royloywov TadTHy 
Swpedv éyovtes elite of tiv Suoiknow amartodytes Kal doyapiato- 
pevot, éppitotomobvto mavtTedas Kal tov Katactixov tov Siapiwv 
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éfeBaddovto of tev Royiwipwv TovTwY atixol, Kal odKéTL GULVEXwpOdVTO 
ovyyeypap0ar trois adXows Kal cupryndiferOar nai cvvopadevecOar bd Kal 
mpoxateorracpéva Noyiowwa TadTa éxrAnOnoay, ws Exovta bé Kal tadTa Thy 
dyyixoveav TovTos yi, unére 5é eipicxopeva ev TH bb} TaV Kwbixwv os 
cuvercayoueva TH oity pin TOD drdov ywpiov. idwortdTwv Kal tadTa TaEw 
éréxovow* buws ef Kal meptopicpov idiov EpOacar eirnpévat, mdvtws eiolv 
idioctata. ef 8 odv o tiv émiBodw Tothoat BovrAdpeEvos cvvEercdyet TadTA 
kal obras Thy ixdvocw amepydterat. evpioxovtra: dé tadta opadixas juev ev 
T@ oyapiacu@e Tv TOD oiKiaTixov Yaptiwv Keiweva: edoyapiace yap 
tas Sioixnoers 6 SnrdwOels arrotyopevos Bacireds Kdpos éwv, Kal deEdwsvos 
amo tav SioiKncewv Tavtav Tov Oepdtav Ta ebpicxopeva ev ExdoTw TOUTOU 
mTpoxatertracpéva Noyicipa, Tpoteypdato pev Tadra ev Tois TOD oiKtoTiKxoU 
Naptiow opadixas ws SedyrAwTAL, Kata atixov 5é Ta péev ev TOis EEw KwdiEL 
Keivtat, Ta 8é ev tois mpocodar ypvcoBovArors Tots evayéow oiKxows* Trepl pwev 
oby TOV TpoxaterTracpmevay oyiciwwv TadTa. 

(7) éxrds 8 rovtwy eicl ra SuaTrrAdyia (2?) Noyiowpa Troe TA ExTepwvn- 
péva Kal Ta avexpaovyta, év ols od mpoaKertat TO TOD codEeuviov dvoua, Kab 
ere ™ pos TovToLs Ta Aoyiowua coneuvia, Ta avToupya cohéuvia, Ta ayTi- 
gonepvioor, Ta otabévra royicipa, Kai Ta xerpocdota Neyoueva cohéuvias Ov 
ai eidnoers Exovew obTws. 

Aoyicysov Aéyowev ars Expwvovpevov Stray TO Tedovpevoy Tapa 
Tivos Snpociov éx dirotipias Bacidixs royicOH Sia KwvaBdpews rot 
mpooypapny SéEnrar dia KivvaBdpews Tepiexovaay 70 “ édoyicOn TpocwmTe@ 
Tov Seiva érdvw Tod oixeiov atixyou év TH Tapabéce THY TOU yeriKod YapTiov 
dia Twos Tov Baciuixav avOpworev Kata Baciuxiy mpoctakw.” 

(8) dmrras be oyiotpov expovotpevov étrep opoits eXovyicOn Tpoowm@ 
Tov deiva, ov ™ pooneLrat Sé to mpdcwrov & ob édoyicOn GAA Kal Sia 
péravos exer THY Tpoaypadyy. 

(9) Aoylatpov Sé éotl coréumov Stav Oo Bacireds avti Tod sdidopévov 
goreuviov mpos Ttovde 7) Tovde Tov evayh olkov mapaxrnOels br TaV 
TpoecT@T@V 7) TAV Aevroupydv [f. 278 0.) ) TeV povatovtoy év TO evaryet 
oixp mpoordEn, Kal oy OH 4 abrh Too ors amo Snpociov Kavovos 
xoplov Twav pr) bToKEpev@v 7 avT@ ebaryet oixe, @orTe Ta hoyaGévra 
vopiopara mapéxeoat mapa Tov xopiTav avtl Tod SioixnTod mpdos avdTov 
Tov evayi olxov xp TOU \mporépov cohepvion. 

érav 5€ avti tod TovovTov codepviou ov Aonabarct xeoper ices Kal Féva 
Snuoota, GANA adTa Ta THY oiKeiwy KTHnUdTwY Snuoota, Wate ah’ OY aperrev 
6 evayns olxos NapBdvery coreuviwy iva Katadoyifntar Ta TedopaTa 
TOV oikeiwy KTHUATwY, THYLKADTAa TA TOLAaDTA Noyiotpma éyovTAL avTOUpyd 
 Noylorpa. 
sie émrevdav bé io obras pant éxeivws 4 Tepl THY ToLOvTw@Y goremviov 

an 6 Stovenths mpocrax07, kal amd Tod TarTos 

(poo ri) y o8 aTraiTel TO TOGdV TOD gonepviou didwor, kal of Aoyaptactal 
Tae t roiro, a URES avTo TapeXépevov coréuniov, Kai ovdéev dpedodar 
UT s dedvacw ys T@ AaBovtr. Kal wept pev TovTwr 
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(11) ra pévto ye orabévta Royiowmwa of pev Hpunvevoav elvar ta 
’ / ‘ / / * , ¢ \ \ / 
apyjcavtTa Kai pnkére ovyiowua elvat KatarerPOévta, of bé Ta TrayiwOévTa 
\ / »” \ > / ° e / € / , 
kal xupwOévta. &do€e 5é axpiBeatépa ecivar % Sevtépa Epunveras Kal yap 
gacw ot ékerdoavtes, ei amrnvOnoay tod elvac Royiouma, eer tadTa 
by a \ A , > \ ’ > ee ” > > 
aronvOjvat peta TOV TEdOUpévwv: eel 8 ody obTwS Eyer, GAN ert Kal 
vov META TOV Royicipov Keivtat, SHrov av ein ctabdvta oyioipwa rAéyerOat 
Ta amo xpovov tavy Tadaiov eiinhota thy Kipwow. Kal } pey TOV 
atabévtwy Royicipwv Sidyvwois obtws elye, Bacihixn 5é Tis mpoatakis 
éEovotactixas éxédevoe und bros Taira déyerOau. 
e / \ \ , a > sé lal / / \ 
(12) o oupmadera Kal To KrAdopa H é€v OMM TO YK@pPlw yiveTat Kal 
>? \ \ a <4 a / ‘ a 
aypiiw Kal tmpoacteim Kal ToT 7) év bX TO oTixw 7 aTO pépous TOD 
atixov. ad bray pév év dw TO yopip yévntar f aypidio i Tpoacteio 
 TOT@ 7) ev XW TO oTixw Kal ovKEeTL ev aAVT@ KaTaALLTaYNTAL TEXOUpMEVOV 
Erepov, AAA TavTEs of oTixoL cUpTETTAOnpEVOL UTUpYwoL, THYLKADTA TOUTO 
KanéeiTat OAX\ogTUmTaONTOY, weTa Se THY TplaKkovTaeTiay, Eb punta évTds TAUTNS 
bpOwors yénta, yivetat odOTTwTOV. Stav 8 ev bw TO oTixw, eb pev O 
TeAETTIS TOD oTixoU OvK ETérEL Kal ETEpoy oTiYoV GAA poVvoY TOY TaporTa, 
Kal cupmadera éyéveto év 6h TO oT/y@ TOUT@ KareiTaL Kal 6 aTiXoS OUTOS 
e ld € / \ \ / ee Ss e \ > 4 / 
Opoiws ONocupTaOnTos. éav 5é Sidhopov érérer, Kal of pev ex TovTwY TavU 
cuverrabnOnaar, oi dé cuvexwpnOncav adOis tereicOat, Soxodaw ot ToLvodToL 
atixot padXov éorxévar Tois amroKxexwnpévois ws pds THY OdOTNTA THs 
TEAOULEVNS Tapa TOV TeXODYTOS avTOUS, KAY OV A€ywVTAL TODTO Kal OAOTUp- 
ma@nroi elvat ebpicxwvtat. Kai yap ®aoTep év Tois atroKexwwypévots ot 
KANpovopmot TO ev TEAEL TO O€ GUpTrabei Tal, oUTwSs Kal évTAadDOa 6 KANpovVOMOS 
Tovs pev TaY aotixwv auverra0nOn px Terciv, Tovs dé tered. [f. 279 7] 
atrokexiwnpévor yap elow ov Ta pev. TeANodVTaL Ta Sé oupTeTAaOnpéva 
TuyXavovet: Hyouv @s év TUT@ EiTreiv, ATO VomLopaT@Y Y, TEAOUpEVa pova 
vopiopata B, KNdopa Kal cupmrdbera vopicpata a. odocvpTdOntov Sé dv 
mpos T@ SeoTroTn Kal O KANpovomos adavys éotL. yivetar 5é TO péev ODO- 
TTWTOV Kal ONoTULTAONnTOY KrAdopa, KAOwWS avwTépw eipyKapeEV, OTHViKAa TOV 
“ a / a 
KANpovopwY UToYwpnodvTav 7 TwdavtTwv 1) Twav amd Twos icws eOvav 
émidpouns elte adAns Oeounvias cal tov ex yertovwv KaleXKopévwvy aXn- 
Aeyyvos él toils exeivwv Tedéopact, Kal mpos peTavdoTacw Kal avTov 
apopoytwv, 0 atoatarels Tapa Tod Bacihéws érromtnys, wa ph Kal odroL 
> a / \ fal > la , , 
éFadip@ot, cupTabnon ta Tov éEadihévt@y Snudcia: Kal TpLaKovTaeTias 
mapeOovons, Kal Tov eipnuévov KAnpovopwv bv ddrANns adThs THs TpraxovTa- 
, . .2 / 4 / o £8 > , > A > a 
eTias i) avapavévtor, » cvpmdbera bi érépou émomtou eis KAdopa aTrovO7 
Oore pyete THY TOD KANpoVvopov oiecOar TpocdoKay érTavdxapw. 
(13) 9 8€ tov pepixds cuprrabnbévtay otixov cuprdbea Hrow TOV 
n a a lal > 
aTroKekiwnpévov yivetat KaTa peyddnv atropiay TOY TeXeaTaV 1) THS Yopas Se 
jy ta Teréopata Sidovra Kal Kata TapdkAnow TOY avTo@V TEdecTaY Kal 
a lol / 
Bacitixiy dirtavOpomiav kal tod érortov adnOH Epevvay Kal dikaiay 
\ 
avaxovgiow. iva yap Kal ovtor py mwavtéXws amopncavtes Sia THY 
/ a nr / 
eipnuévny arropiay petavactevowor, cupra0oivtar Tapa Tov émémTov Kal 
/ ~ tt. 7 
bcov évdéxetar. Suadépovor pév odv Kata TodTO Ta OdOTTw@TA Kal Ta 
/ a a c 
amoxexwnpéva, Siadépovor dé Kal ev 7@ ahopav Td wev Badpos Tov OdoT- 
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ToTev otixov mpds Ti dudda Tod xwpiov Kal td Bdpos Tov ddoTTwOTwY 
xwplov «al aypidior cal rpoacreiwy Kal térwv Tpds Tods yerTovoivtas, TO be 
TOV atroxeKwnwévor atixev mpds abTods Tods TY oTixwy TederTds. 

(14) of kovpicpol Aéyovtai te Kal yivovra: brav petravaFtevowow oi 
KAnpovopot, ov piv GdnrOv dori tt owCovTar wAHGIov Tod byes Kal Sov 
tpockdOnvrar 80 Kal Tis petavactedcews altav obtws éyovans Kal mpoc- 
Soxias havepas tuyxavovcns ws ex wavs 80 ddyou broatpépew dhelrovow, 
6 éromrns, iva ph eEadibdat kal of katrarevpOévtes TOD ywpiov Eroixo aAXN- 
Myyva amravtovpevor, ob cuprabet tobs otiyous ode KANacpaTiver adXra Trove’ 
xoudiopov éml Kaipov Twa eis Tods atixyous obs éréXour of peTavacTevcavres* 
Toutéotiv adxpis dy mpods Tas oiKelovs oTdces UTooTpiwot. THYiKadTA yap 
TovTav brocrpepovrwv éropOobvrat oi otixou Tap avtod tod érdmrou Tov 
xovdicavtos i) tap’ érépou Tivos Tod peta Xpovouvs TiWas Tod dpHoTroLobvTOS* 
tap o0 Kal mpooypad) ywérat év tois mpaxtixois dia Tav émaveOovTav 
otixwy ard Tod Kovdicpod. ove yodv Ta Kovgicbévta TwXodvTa f) Swpodv- 
Tat }) cexpér@ til apociodvra obte ai cupmdberat, ei pr emi tais ocup- 
mrabeiats, @s TodNaKts eipyKapev, ) TplaxovtaeTia TapéAOn peTa yap THY 
Tpiakovtaetiay aronvetat 4 gvpmdbera eis KAdopa Kal Extote SidoTrar TO 
Snpocip adea troteiv emt trod KrAdopatos 5 BovrAeTar. Kal yap ei éyeTAL 
SwpeicOar tov Baciréa yi Toonv mpos Tovde 4) Tovde amd TavTos Tod [f. 279 v.] 
ebpioxopévou KrXdopaTtos ) THs cuuTabeias, GAA TodTO éml TaY peTAa TV 
TpltakovTaetiay voeitat. 

} pévroe ye Neyowevyn SpOwars emi tais cvprabeias OUTS eyiveTo. TAY 
KAnpovopwv troctperdytwy évTds THs Tplaxovraetias Kal év TH Siaxatoyh 
tav idiwv ryevoweveov otdcewv Kal mpootdtews yevouévns tas cvptrabeias 
érr0p0w0h abrois, ov evOds Ta bra Wndia érrwpOobvro Tois KAnpovopots Tois 
brootpéyact Kal vepopevors Ta oupmerradnuéva ToTLa. aA’ oO pep mparos 
éromTns émapOov TO éxTOV Hépos Tob Yngiou 81a asiotacw Tod TévnTtos, O 
Sevrepos TO Hyuiov, Kai 6 Tpitos TO TpiTov pépos* Kal ovTws dia TpLav eroTTaV 
70 wav émAnpodto. épe yap elvar TO Wrjpiov Tis cuutabeias 4) TOD KAA- 
TpaTos vouicpa a. émrwpOodto obv Tapa pév TOD TMpwTOU émOTTOV vomicpa 
¢", mapa Tod Sevtépou vomiopa ¢’, kal mapa Tov Tpitov vomiopa y", 6mod vope- 
copa a. Set Sé eidévar bt Tis Tpiaxovtaetias Tapeovens Kal THs cup- 
mabeias atrorv0eions cis KXdopa Sia mpooypadis érépou éromtov, dpOwors 
éml ToD KAXdopaTos OvK éyiveTo, ei 4) TOANAKLS 4) TPOTypah? TOD KANdo MATOS 
ov EpOace peta Thy Tpiaxovtaetiav yevéc Oa, 1) éav wh mpdctakis eEnvéxOn 
pyntas THY dpOwow Siopifovea yevéoOar emt tod KXdopaTos. Tpoatakews yap 
yevouévns érrop0w0h Kal Ta KXdopaTa Tpds Tods ebpicKopévous vomels 7 TWAS 
_ Gdous, é« Tavrds TpoTOU Kal TodTO éyiveTo. 

(15) ére wal rodro eidévar Set. av Td Khao pa SiempdOn } édwpyOn, ro 
pev Taraov Whdiov am@deTo, Kal mapa tod ayopactod 7) Tod tiv dwpeav 
DaBleros éml TH eee tedevova Oat ovx érieto, mpoceypadeto Sé bmp 

yO ‘TOU vouic paros Tod manra.od | Snpociou: MBerrAKdv Snuocroy we’ is”. 
krdopa ornvixa Tod dmipatos (?) To ynplov 
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Keitat: Tod dé mapaderpOévtos KradcpaTos, ovdayas- olov ws év TUT@ eiTreiv 
amo wt; wu? 

(17) évOa pév érricxeis Bacikixh tTadaiay avaxoivwow év ois 
xwpios KéxTnTal, TO ToLodTOY brOv >ndiov Tod amopuaTos UTép TeV Baci- 
NiK@v elvar adToupyov épunveverar: Stav Sé odd 6rAws Bacidixny éemricxeWis 
MeTovciay Tia KéxTnTAL, eis KNdopa TOUTO Kal cuuTaeray aTrodVeTaL. 

(18) ta avéxdota dvopalopueva rept Tis cvyypadhs Tod KwdiKos TadTa 
celal’ Ta év TH KataypadH TaV Siapiwv orwodymote TapadrerpOévta aypidia, 
eite Suayvwobévta Kal mporeOévta tH mpotépa Kal merrAavnpuévn pity. 
éotTw yap elvat tadta vowicpata »% Kal Ta peta TovTO Siayrwobérta 
vomic para >. 

(19) » mra@ows Kal 4 Sidtrwois kata diaddpovs aitias éxrAHnOncav. 
avoudcbn yap mrTa@oi.s 6 TavtTedyns Kal adipOwTos THs ys abavicpos, 
elre amo omdopaTos amo ydopatos Te Kal Katadicews, elite amo 
KaTak\vo pov, elite amd atudwdovs éxmupnvicews, elte amo adANS 
Tivos peyaAns aitias: Sidmtwois Sé exrANOn 0 SiopOovpevos ahaviopos. 
él Kalpoy yap Tote Twa Tod apaviopod émixpatynoavTos, Taw eis THY 
mpotépay orp 1) yf amoxabicratar. tows yap awd cevopod twos Sveppayn 
métpa % Bovvos kal eis tHv Siodov Tod moTdpou éumec@v exw@AVEEV avTHV. 
0 6€ émixrlwv éyévero Tacav thv yhv éxeivny ews av étépav éroinge 
mpoaxapnaow Kai déEodov: 4 adrvKwdns TroLoTHs ex THS yRs avaBpacaca 
[f. 280 7] TO mwpocwrov aitod éEnpavice Kal ampoaghopoy tavTn atreipya- 
cato: TO dé Euevev ot tws Eyov Ews Kat Orjlyov Kal ddiyov 4 wev avddoots 
ToD dduKw@dous eFérXerWe, Kal Tois ouupimaios Ddacw 1) yh miavOcica Kal 
amoTAvbeica adfis eis TO mpoTepov eldos atoxatéoTn. Tadta ciclv ai 
Neyopevar TT@TES Kal SiaTT@CELS' ryouv TT@OWs pev 6 abLOpAwTOS 
adanopos: Stdttwats Sé 0 SvopPovpevos. yivovtar dé él tovTos ocupma- 
Oevat, GArXA TH pev TWT@TEL ovK eraKoXoOVOe? Tote erOpOwors errel OvdE 
SiopOodtar, TH Sé SvaTrt@cer mpooryiverar xaW dv idn Karpov o éromTHs TO 
TpoTepov THY yhv atrokaBodcay KddXos. 

(20) ) peraecis Sicoa@s Réyerav. peTadbecis yap AéyeTar Kal Grav 
dynpocvos Kavov amd xywpiov eis Erepov petateOH ywpiov, Kal Stay amd Tod 
mpokatoxov eis Tods epeFNs ebpioxopévous KAnpovopmous Kal Siaddyous 1%) Tod 
Svapiou épunvevOA Siaxatoxyy. éotw yap bt tod Siapiov Kata thy mpeTnr 
ToD KnVvoOU avaypadiy TepiéxovTos THY dvopaciay Tod Seiva % Tod Seiva, 
HOev 6 peTa Ypovous Twas érdTTNs Kal eipnKev avT éxelvou TOY KANpPOVOLOY 
avTov Kal mpoceypaato TodTov, Kal mdduw Etepos errors peTa Xpovous 
Twas Kal eUpnxey adOis Erepov Kal mpoceypdwato Kaxeivoy opoiws éxeive. 
Kal odtws 4 Siaxatoyn peteTéOn ard THY TpoKaToxwY eis TOds EEfs. 

(21) rodro 8& 7d ebpicxopevoy ev péow Tov Siapiwv “Kal iép tomov 
arooracbévtos” 1) “Toros amoonacbels” Kata toradtnv aitiav éypadn. 
isws ydp twos éEwvovpévov 7 Kata Swpedy NapRavovTos TO evpioKopmevov 
Krdopa Kal THY cupTdDaay, 6 THY Tapddocl ToLdv émoTTNS OvX Saov dee 
ara Tréov TOD Séovtos €otiv Ste Tapadédaxev. eita éhOwy repos Kal TodTO 





43 4.60 dmd vomopdtav déxa vomopua. 
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Stayods && eyxAjoews i) mpocayyeNas TLvds, ovK dmyrnce dia Tipnparos Td 
tréprrcov AAA améorace Td TepiTTOV Kal pods TO Sixarovpevov Hépos 
dvrimapabédwxev’ xavted0ev 7d Tepittov ypadetar “Kal vmrép Térov dTro- 
oracbévros” 4 “ romos atoatraa Geis.” 

GRA Kai Tada Ta ypadopeva ev pérw Tav Sapir tis abtis brotayhs 
Tov Xwpiov Tod abTov orders Tis adTis }) mpodarteov 4} aypos h xwpadioy Tod 
avdtov 7) Tis adtis } brép ywpiou Kewévou opoiws Todt onpaiver Ths abris 
dmorayis kal Tod avTod brotetaypévou SOev eEnprnvta dnhaby, Kal 67rov 
oupmeprdyovrat te Kal cuvopadevovta: % pvnpuovevOcica atdows, Td Tpo- 
doreLov, 6 dypos, Kal TA Ywpadua. 

(22) ére mpos rovros Kal 7d ypadomevov suds Sia tov KANpovdpwv 
tovTo Sndoi* 7d SiaveynOfvac tov otixov mapa tod éndmtov mapa Tod 
mpokatéxou Tod atixou mpds Siapdpovs trav €£€ adtod KANpovdpwv: Kal 
véwerOar Tap aitav tiv émiBddXovaay TH Ynhiw Tod ddod atixou Kata Tov 
yevomevov Tov Wagiou Stapepio pov mrpds Tods SnrtwOévtas KAmpovopous. 

(23) wal bay Kal 70 Ypapopevov “8a Tov brorerarypéveov vowic para 
toca }) Toca” TodTO Syroi Ste Td Tapdyv Whdiov Kara Stavouny éyovow oi 
Katober Tov mapévros otixou dvarypapopevor TeXeoTai: Kal bray avatdn- 
podat To tapov brov Wnhdiov Sia tov ev Exdotw ToiTwv avaypadopuévor 
Wndiwv. 

(24) dpoiws tovTos Kal Td ypadopevov “ imép pépous rpiceos h irép 
Hépous Tpitou %) TeTdptov” TodTo Syroi- riv yevouevnv ev TH troctdcet 
Tov mpoxatoxou Siavomiy eis tos pet adtov i) && avtod KAnpovopmous, 
[f. 280 v.] elte kata tHv éxeivov BovrAnow Kal KAnpodociay ths Savopijs 
yevouévns elite Kata tiv éxdotov tev eis éavtov tavTny SiavetpavTwr 
a Strap. Eotw yap.6tt 6 pev €& adTay TO Hutcv Ths broatdcews eaBev, 6 
52 7d tpitov, o 6 Td Téraprov %) ddAOTL pépos TAEiov 4 ~XacaoV, Kai KABdsS 
&xaoTtos éXaBe mpoceypadn TO K@diKL’ éav be TO yeypappévov Tepiexer wal 
 barép épous 2) Thpioeos }) Tpitou Terdprov aTdots Keimévn eis Erepov xepiov,” 
todto Snot ws 6 avaryeypappévos ev THde TO Yopiw iTocTacw exwv év 
érépw xwpiw kal Bovropevos pr) Kabérxec Oar de Kaxeioe, HEiwoe Tov erérTHY, 
tov Snuociov xavova botis éméBarev ait@ irép ris hyuceias otdsews Fs 
Kateiyev ev TO EtTépw Kopi, iva ateKeice ev a’Tov anoordon, évtad0a Se 
petaOnon, kal ovtws Sia pas Kadérxntac amaitncews. Sd ef pev 
evdiayvootov éott TO avixov Wodiov TH hyuceia éxeivy pepld« i) TH TpiTy 7H) TH 
tetadptyn, opeiher 6 THY ixdvoow Kal émiBornv Tdv xXopiwv audotépwv 
mojoat Bovrouevos, eltye ppovrives tis adnOeias, atmoomdcat Todt amd Tis 
pl&ys tod mapovtos xepiov Kal TH pikn Tov a&Xov xepiov évacar ei bé »» 
early eddidyvaorov 70 Yndiov, avaxvow tis yijs Tav auhotépwv Kwpiwv 
TOLnoat. 

» TO dpiO mov ‘cand Tod Siorenrob bev atracteitar, ov« eat 5é Td Sov 

S Kavev" ovde yivetat 7 ap pio ixdvwcis yas Kata Tip okay avroo 
Ta, GAA Kal” Scov of madatol atixor Kal Ta Sudpia Teptéxovet Td 
1 ov ote eohe Tov TpoTOV GuvéoTn Kal avopdcOn. 

In amd Taraav xXpdvev 1% TOD Sieepdrov cat éEapddrou 
vi “hs eoaaied os Aéyeras TLvOS geet kal Tov 


ae 
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THS TOAEWS TEeiY@V TEpLTOLnTEwS. amHToUY Sé Kal oi SioLKNTAal THY Aeyouévny 

4 > an > 4 e lal A / tA > ‘ = 
cuviOevav ai’ta@v, adda Kal oi take@rar TO éXaTiKdy, dtwa émetdy borépors 
Katpois ex mpocayyedias Tivos EcwpaToéOncay Kai TO pev Snuoci@ mpocOnKkyn 
amd tovTou yéyovev, ovx amedvovto dé taidta Kal eis Snudcioy Kxavova, 
> / e A > A , ‘ ” \ > , 907 A 
amnpxeto oO SuoixnTns eis TO ywpiov Kai addous péev amyter idiws Tov 
Snpoctov xavova Kal idiws ro Siuxépatov éFddodrov THY ouvyPeav Kal 

A > ‘ > A e / / e fa) \ > , +7 
TO éNaTikov, év Gdrows Sé€ wpuddeve TdvTa opod Kal amnpiOue Kal 
.] s e “ , My \ / ig / ” 
averdpBavev opacixds vomiopa, lows b€ Kai tivas bTEepaTraitnces GdXas Kal 

4 > an St 5 an ? e 5 n | Pay P \ / > a 
mpoceypawato év TO idiw kadacT@ (*): 6 Seiva érédece bid Tavtwv avTod 
tov Siapiwy apiOuiov Kal toca TovTecte Tov Snudotoy avTod Kavova ody 
Tois elpnuévors avtod tmapaxorovOnuacr cal tais ovvyPeias. elta Tov 
Kadactav (?) ard Todde Tod SvoixnTtod eis Tov pet avTov Kal am’ éxeivou Tpds 
Erepov petaBiBalopévor cal reXevTav eis Tpaxtixav TaEw anoKatacTayTor, 
% Tod aptOpuiov avtod mpooypady érAdvnoe TodXoOds eis TO EE OAOKANpiasS 
ANoyiterOar tadta Snpociov Kavovos éxovor Sixarov evpyxapev 5é kal ev 

a n s A > in ec / 4 ec fn 2 lm 

Todos TOV TapexBorwyv Tpooypahas év Tals Odor TOLaAVTaS* Opovd 7 OAH 
pifa %) 0 Odos TovTwY Snpoctos Kavwv vopicpata Toca Sixépatov vopicpata 

, e / / / / \ \ / / 
toca: éEddodXov vouiopata Toca: cvvnbea Kal édatikov vopicpa Tbe, Kal 
fod / \ e / > / , , A fal , 
buov dixépatov kal éEdghorXor, apiOuip vopicpata Toca,.cvv TH ouvnbeia 

\ A r \ > > /. XN > / > ° / id / 
Kal T@ édaTin@. 610 ovK dheirter TO apiOpsov EE OdoKAHpoV ws Sywootos 

. / a .¢ / fel / > \ \ 1 / cal 
Kavev NoyiferOar Kal ixdvacw ys NauBavey ara KaTa THY TOGOTHTA TOV 
Tanraiwy avtod diapiov. 

(27) nal ra arattovpeva Taxta év TH Siotxnoer Snpoc.os bTdpye Kavov 
Kal ixdvwow éxovot Kal tadta ys Kal TH brn pith Tod ywpiov cvvecdyovTtai 

+, % 4 \ > > > Cd \ > a > + a 
Te Kal OuadevovTar TAnY GAN ody otTws KaDasS araTodYTAL, dheihover Tails 
duact cuvecdyecOar Kal tiv oixeiay NapBdvew ixdvoow: amartodvTat 

\ A $ \ / : oe. / 4 \ lal , 
yap [f. 281 7.] yap (sic) Ta waKta ava voyucpa a TovTwY 5é TOY vomLcpaToV 
Ta pev uscv vrapye Snuocios Kavav, Ta bé Erepa Hytov cvvybeaa, Kal 7 
Not TapaxorovOnors: lows S€ Kal breparraitnors cwpatwbeica. 

(28) wera THY oupTANpwow TOD brov diapiov 1% Tod érédece oO Seiva 
mpocypapy, ef pev ev TH KXaptim Tod yeviKod avaypddetat, peTadbeow 
évopatos Snot amo TOD TpoKaToYoU pds TOV KANPOVOMOY avTOD yevoméevnv 
Tapa Tod THvikadTa avaypayavtos ei 5é év Tois TaV SioLKNnTaY TpaKxTiKots, 
appiBarreTat 6 TereoTHS ef KANpoVvopos éotl Kal od SixaLodTar arTrevTEedOev 
ard povns THs TOD éTéXecE TPOTypapis. , 

(29) év rots BeArKOIs Snpociots Tod vopicpatos TO SwdéxaTov jpépos 

, ¢ / > / / e 4 RY 2 \ / / 
vopicpatos OAoKANpo opeirer AapBdvew ixdvwow* TO éExTdv pépos vopLopda- 
tov B, To TéTapTov pépos voutopatav FY, Kal ovTws Kat’ avadoyiay ExacTov, 
Sudtt, KaOws avwtépw eipnxapev, 6 KracpaTicbels Kal SwpnOels Tétros ete 
dvatrpabels ov mavTedas péver ATéEACTTOS, GAN’ o THY Swpedy Sievepyav 7H Thv 
Sudtmpacw tiOnor TO AapBavovte Ta’Tyy avtl Snuociov Kavovos vopicpatos 

a q be 
évos ToD Kal cuptrabnbévtos Kal KrAacpaTicbévTos vopicpatos SwdéxaTov 
bépos: WoTe TO SwdéxaTov pépos TOD MBédXOU ixdvoow Eye vipucpa a. 





THE DATE OF HESIOD! 
(A Lectwre given in November, 1914.) 


Ogni strada, we are told, ogni strada men’ a Roma. The roads which 
lead to Homer, an older goal than the Shrine of the Apostles, are nearly 
as many. One of them, not the most followed, runs through the literature 
of the historical centuries. When I say historical, I must observe that 
I use a term and make a distinction unknown to antiquity. To the ancients 
Homer was as historical as Pindar, the people of whom he sang were as 
historical as Pindar’s patrons, often their descendants. The pu@addes or 

untrue element which the Greeks noticed in their poetry did not touch 

the individuals or the events ; it was detected in violations of ascertained 

natural laws, such as the divine interference in ordinary life and the three 

daily tides of Charybdis. It is the modern world which has set a gulf the 
. other side of Archilochus or Terpander beyond which persons are not found 
and all we descry is Gods in the making, bloody rites, and commercial 

movements which have come down to us under a false anthropomorphic 
and individualistic guise. It is difficult to shake off these modern pre- 
possessions, to realise that the Greek world before 700 was not lit by 
corpse-candles, a dim field of legal fictions, eponymous and heraldic ancestors, 
but as human and positive as Phidon with his weights and measures and 
Solon with his code—as human and positive as the buildings, jewels and 
vessels which that world has left us. We are reluctant to admit that our 
ignorance of Lycurgus differs only in degree from our knowledge of 
Pisistratus, increasing in proportion to lapse of time and such accidental 
circumstances as the absence of written records. 

If it is difficult to realise that the centuries before 700 resembled the 
centuries after, we may at all events build upon the period which our 
contemporaries allow to have been peopled by human beings. There are 
two centuries—going back from Pindar, let us say, of whose flesh and blood 
existence no one doubts—of written record, in which we do not find Homer. 
ores erase of, followed, completed, but he is not there himself. He 
r, he is looked back to. If therefore we define the dates of 
his y pepepied. we obtain an apparent terminus ante quem for Homer. 


7 a a - 




















elie which summarises the literature. Chronologi- 
sos" in Pal ‘Real- cal data are collected by Felix Jacoby, Das 
xv. _b "Albi g Marmor Parium, 1904, 152 sqq. 
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The most obvious province of this kind is the literature known as 
the Epic Cycle, which contained the history of the Heroic Age, that is 
tosay its two great undertakings—for it had no other history—the interstate 
double Theban wars, ‘for the sheep of Oedipus’ as Hesiod says, and the 
international siege of Troy, for Menelaus’ wife. I must be allowed to 
assume the substantial accuracy of the ancient dating of the Cycle;? it 
depends on the same sources on which all Greek dates depend, local 
chronicles or @pot, avaypadpai or lists of kings, priests, mputdves, and 
victors in games, and on the historical collections and studies of the 
Peripatetics and Alexandrines. It is an extension, the same in kind, of 
the system which gives us the aera of Terpander and Stesichorus, who are 
firmly fixed in history. And apart from the documentary evidence, the 
period to which this chronology assigns the post-Homeric movement in 
epos, one of great volume and activity, is the period when according to 
nature it must have taken place, the period, namely, before the rise and 
popularity of the iambic, melic and lyric forms of literature—amazing 
advances upon metrical annals which only differed from one another in being 
more or less romantic. The new forms rapidly covered the ground; 
Stesichorus and Alcaeus overwhelmed the Cycle and the Homeric hymns. 
Hence the inception and production of the Cycle took place in an earlier age, 
when the old hexameter vehicle was without a rival and still strong enough 
to tempt new talent. For these Cyclic poems such as they were, some 
better like the Thebais, others insignificant like the Telegonia, a wealth of 
candidates, mostly colonial, is supplied ; and their date is pushed well towards 
the middle of the eighth century. 

Consequently, as far back as 750 we find no place for Homer. The 
Homeric Hymns, though vaguer and all but traditionless, chime in; the 
oldest of them appears to be contemporary with the greater and older 
Cyclic poems.2 The same may be said of Eumelus and the Corinthian 
metrical historians, and of Antimachus of Teos. 

I propose now to consider the evidence, in this direction, of Hesiod. 
Time has dealt hardly with the Boeotian singer, and has blown most of the 
tradition concerning him to the winds. His lives are Byzantine, and 
nearly all the statements about him in the old authors are in some way 
relative to Homer. He has one marked characteristic. While tradition— 





2 See C.Q. 1908, 64 ff., 81 ff.; 1913, 40 ff. 

3 The Hymn to Apollo, work of Cynaethus 
who, first of rhapsodes, visited Syracuse after 
its foundation, that is in the eighth century, 
exhibits Delos and Delphi as parts of one 
religious system, and in so far agrees with the 
Hesiodic verses (fr. 265) which represent the 
Boeotian Hesiod and the Ionian Homer meeting 
at the Delian agon. 

4 Beside the greater Alexandrians and Praxi- 
phanes the Peripatetic, Hesiodic literature in- 
cludes Amphion of Thespiae (év B’ wep) rod év 


‘EAckau povoetou Ath. 629 A) F.H.G. iv. 301, 
Cleomenes év rq@ wept ‘Hoiddov Clem. Alex. 
strom. i. 61-3, Nicocles and Nicocrates (év r@ 
mept Tov év ‘EAiwwaut ayavos) F.H.G. iv. 464, 465 
(perhaps the same), two poets Chersias of Orcho- 
menus and Hegesinous in his ’Ar@is, both extinct 
in Pausanias’ day and reported by the Corinthian 
Callippus év rH és *Opxouevious cvyypagy (ix. 29 
and 88). Callippus himself has no more mention 
F.H.G. iv. 852. The verses of Chersias remind 
one of Lyceas the poetical guide (6 ray ém- 
xwplov é&nynths) Paus. i. 13. 8 ete. 
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and general belief—represented Homer and his work—Hymns, Cycle, and 
even parody—as one and indivisible, and only growing intelligence and the 
dawn of critical method eventually separated the /liad and Odyssey from 
the rest; the authorised view of Hesiod from the beginning® was that. 
the verses were not homogeneous. 

When Pausanias came to Thespiae on his Boeotian round, the repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation who owned the land and the sagri luoghi, 
the cuv@irat povodv “Horodeiwv, told him dogmatically that the Works 
and Days alone came from the Master’s hand, and shewed him the im- 
perishable ne varietwr copy on lead, wanting the prooemium which we read 
at the head of the poem. The great mass, then, of Hesiodic writings, the 
Theogony, Catalogi, "Hota.—of which no contemptible amount has been 
yielded of late by Egypt—and minor mantic lore, was the output of 
successors and disciples. This agrees with the Homeric circumstances, 
but the parallel is curiously in-and-out. The works of both schools bore 
the name of the Master; but whereas the post-Homeric poems were assigned 
in good time to their real authors, the anonymity of the Hesiodeans was 
) unbroken. There are no claimants for the Theogony. At most we find 

Cercops of Miletus, Hesiod’s rival ‘according to Aristotle (év y epi 
Trownrixns ©), put up for the Aegimius (Athen. 502.c). The Thespian tradition 
is borne out by the words of the writer of the Theogony when he says ‘I 
begin to sing the Muses of Helicon, who once taught Hesiodos his fair song 
as he shepherded his sheep under mighty Helicon.’ These words can have 
no meaning but that the speaker and his predecessor were different. The 
near neighbourhood of the Nine Muses imposed this canonicity on the 
Hesiodic school; the influence of the Chian guild, if we believe the 
Homeric poems to have once been in their hands, was less authoritative. 

The bulk therefore of the Hesiodic corpus is later than the Works and 
Days. Of the portion of this corpus which has survived the Aspis has no 
allusion to determine the date of the Catalogi (from which its first portion 
was taken). The Theogony however, in spite of the timelessness of its main 
subject, dates from a period which may be defined. It belongs to the 

‘class of poems which admit the actual world. As the Cycle anachronises 
with eagerness, and admits into the heroic age the Greek colonies, the 
Euxine and the Crimean chersonesus, the Theogony, without anachronism 
indeed, recognises the geography of its time. It mentions Aetna (860); 
Homer does not, unless the Cyclops be Aetna. Homer must have known 
Aetna, or at least that there was a snow-capped volcano in those parts, even 
if he did not know its name, for Mycenaean trade with Sicily had existed for 
centuries, and the argument that the portions of the Odyssey where Sicily 
is mentioned belong to the colonial period is one of the most extraordinary 
signs fale anetont habit of the last generation of Homeric critics. The 
| ars ul ae trader must have noted Etna. One passage, the list 
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of rivers 337 sqq., is of much interest and value. I cannot discuss it in all 
its bearings, but I may say that while Father Nile here makes his entry on 
the geographical stage—a doubtful entry—and we also find for the first time 
the Po, the Strymon, the Danube, the Phasis and the Haliacmon, we look in 
vain for the Halys, the Rhone,’ and the Borysthenes. We are in the same 
world which lies on the horizon of the Aethiopis and the Cypria, which 
allowed Artemis to shift Iphigenia to the Crimea, and Thetis to intern her 
son on an island at the mouth of the Danube. The Milesian settlements in 
the Euxine, or some of them, have taken place, but there is no west beyond 
Aetna, the Latins and the Tuscans. For the writer is the first to utter 
these famous names. The Tupanvol are ruled by Circe’s three sons, Latinus, 
Agrius and Telegonus. They live pada thre pvy@ vice iepdwy, that 
is, past Sicily and behind Capri, Ischia and Circeii.8 There are no Italians,® 
no continent and no Tiber.° On the whole the writer had the same outlook 
as Arctinus of Miletus, who wrote ol. 9, ‘400 years after Troy.’ There is 
nothing in the poem to drag it into the next century—and the same may 
be said of the fragments,’ most of which doubtless come from the 
Kartddoyor. 

We come next to the Works and Days, with the presumption that 


if its writer was the predecessor and model of the Theogony-poet—and | 


doubtless dead, as he that left untold the story of Cambuscan was when 
Milton wrote—the model turns the century. His book gives very vague 
evidence on the point. Neither its witch-wisdom, which Professor Murray 
has treated with his usual charm, nor his Farmer’s Almanac 


yas épyacias KapT@v @pas apotous 
agreeably expounded by Professor Mair, involve history. I return, indeed, to 
the Almanac, but I say goodbye to the witch-interest. Hesiod’s observations 
also on the necessity for work, and the painful consequences of passing hours 
in the warm )éox7 in the winter, are not in time. The parts of the poem 


which do however faintly suggest a period are these. I may first remark 
that in Homer’s case we have an extensive field of archaeological evidence 


by which to control and date his narrative, and it is to be hoped that we - 


may ere long have written evidence also. But in the case of Hesiod the 
evidence for the early history of Boeotia is—Hesiod. When Strabo (402) 
sketches the history of the country he has nothing to mention between the 
Aeolic migration and the Persian war. The moderns have only added the 





7 This is natural, if Massilia was not founded 
till 600 B.c. Timaeus, fr. 38, first mentions the 
river, 

8 Theophr. H.P. v. 8. 3. xat xpérepov pev obv 
vijoov elva: td Kipxaiov, viv 3¢ iad morauav 
Tivwv TpogKEeX@o Gai. 

® Atowv seems to appear first in Pindar, fr. 
140 b 60, then in Scymnus 228. 

0 Fick saw in “Aypios the man of the ager 
Latinus. But was there such a phrase in the 


eighth century ? and the place is surely covered 
by Aarivos. I have thought that &ypios might 
=campanus, the native behind Cumae. The 
Kayravol occur in the Hesiodic parody of Euthy- 
demus (Ath. 116 A) along with the Bruttians. 

They introduce ta the world the Mace- 
donian, the Arab, the Ligurian and the 
Scythian, the Hyperboreans, the Eridanus 
again with its amber, and Ortygia, 


a 
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Boeotian league of the sixth century, from the evidence of coins.” Now 
Hesiod on his own showing is post-Dorian, a returned colonist from Cyme. 
I hold my hand therefore from the fascinating question of Boeotian origins, 
as much too early for Hesiod as the sixth century—which can only concern 
his latest disciples —is too late. 

The first passage in the Works and Days which we need examine is 
the famous list of Ages of the World, 109 sqq.°¥_ ‘This is an evident blend of 
archaeological memory and a theory of human degeneration. Bronze followed 
by iron we know to be correct ; but Hesiod’s memory does not extend beyond 
bronze ; he has no stone. On to this sequence were fitted members of the 
degeneration-series, gold and silver, and the whole was intended to exhibit 
the continuous decay of mankind. There is one exception in the downward 
course. Between bronze and iron Hesiod inserts the Heroes, who have no 
corresponding metal. The coincidence with apparent fact, that is to say, 
the civilisation of the heroic age as depicted in Homer, is wonderful, and 
Hesiod has been used to support the belief that there was a period when 
both bronze and iron were in use during which the Pelopidae and Aeacidae 
and other contemporary heroic-houses ruled Greece and made war, some on 
Thebes and all on Troy. I am not averse from believing that Hesiod really 
meant that the age of Heroes intervened at this exact stage, though it is 
an inference from his words ; but I must observe that if we so believe, there 
is hardly any limit to the accuracy of the Greek historical memory. The 
traditional past of the Greeks will have to be accepted in many less diffi- 
cult cases, and literature, for instance Pindar’s statements, will have to 
receive more respect. This conclusion I accept, as one who has never doubted 
the essential accuracy of the Greek recollection. Isordv § aricras ovdér, 
as Pindar says. 

Here, however, I am only concerned with the fact that Hesiod knew of 
a time before iron existed, wéras 8 ov« éoxe oidnpos, when men’s armour, 
their tools, and their houses were of bronze. This emphatic statement must 
surely date from a period not long after the actual introduction of iron. 
This distinction between the metals as resources of civilisation does not 
occur again in live literature. Iron must have been nearly as attractive as 
when the Suitors’ fingers itched for it.’ 

Again, the description of the Heroes implies nearness to them. The 
distinction indeed between Heroes and men was always made. In Pindar 
human ancestors begin with the return of the Heraclidae. Before that the sons 





12 T refer to the article ‘Borla’ by F. 
Cauer in Pauly-Wissowa iii. 1899. 

13 Imitated by Aratus Phaen. 108 sg. (gold, 
silver, bronze). I refer to Mr. Sikes’ interest- 
ing remarks, Anthropology of the Greeks, 1914, 
p- 33 sqq. 

4 F#.g. that the Dorians came from Pindus, 
and Pelops from Asia. 

_™ The anecdote in Herodotus i, 68 which 
Mr. Sikes adduces /.c. p. 34, note 22, shews, it 






seems to me, admiration for the process rather 
than for the metal. The forge is always attrac- 
tive. The antiquarian Apollonius of Rhodes 
év 7@ & Tav Srouynudrey thought iron was 
called yadxés by the ancients (a view we have 
seen revived): but his commentator was better 
informed, and quotes Hesiod (schol. Ap. Rh. i. 
430). Pausanias, another antiquary, notices 
Homer's language and confirms it by- some 
evidence (iii. 3. 8). 
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of Aeacus, or whoever they may be, have a history on which Pindar dilates; 
but with the incoming of dvdpes the’ poet makes one step to the patron’s 
maternal uncle. Hesiod draws this distinction, but in addition is acutely 
conscious of his own inferiority and that of his age, and of the virtue of the 
Heroes, a kind of set-back in the degeneration-series Silver-Bronze-Iron, and 
he trumpets their elevation from man to God. They all attain Elysian 
fields. Here Hesiod is of his age, the age that worshipped Zeus—Aga- 
memnon, Diomede and Ulysses. But I see the points flash in the thicket, 
or rather the periscope in the waves, and like Pindar corav cydfo. It is 
enough that Hesiod is aware of a once universal use of bronze, and of an 
essential difference between the men of his own time and their pre- 
decessors. 

His recollection also is strong of the two exploits which composed the 
history of the Heroic Age, the two campaigns against Thebes and the one 
expedition against Troy. (The first Trojan war, when Heracles and Telamon 
battered down Laomedon’s wall, he has forgotten.) Nothing has occurred 
in his own day to rival them, and the actual conditions are misery. The 
colony in Aeolis was no success, and justice in Boeotia is administered and 
property held by superiors who bear the title of BaowdeZts. This does not 
mean ‘monarch’: the term appears to connote little more than ‘ gentil- 
homme.’ We find this meaning currently in Homer, but not in ordinary 
literature. It is therefore another mark of age. The squire of Ascra 
belonged to a different order. You might, and did, gild his palm, but 
he was your better. A political, perhaps racial, distinction is implied. Who 
were these Bactreis whom the returned colonist found in Boeotia but the 
incoming Heraclids? We do not know the name of the baron of Ascra,!® 
but Thebes was the property of the house of Aegeus. I am not aware that 
there were mevéoras in the Boeotian communities, but the wail ‘ fatigue and 
misery, xaudtov kal ofvos, seems to rise from such a class, as the time- 
honoured lament that the children‘are not like their fathers may point to a 
mixture of race. Such conditions are not often long existent ; the subject race 
reasserts itself. Orifthey are permanent they are accepted as natural. These 
laments do not recur in the Hesiodic school. I think it may be fairly 
argued that Hesiod wrote not long after the catastrophe which turned 
Agamemnon and Ulysses into objects of worship and produced the economic 
misery of the Boeotian farmer. 

The autobiographical passage (654-662) which is a natural consequence 
of the mention of the sea, and must not be doubted on the evidence of an 
aesthetic judgment like Plutarch’s, asserts that the Master went across the 
Kuripus to sing at the wake of Amphidamas at Chalcis. The same story, 
amplified, with Homer as the antagonist, is reported by Plutarch (conv. sept. 
sap. 153 F) from Lesches. Lesches by the rule of parsimony must, until the 
contrary is proved, be the Lesbian author of the "Ikas prepa, the contem- 
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16 Who is the hawk held out in the apologue 202 sqq.t Thebes? 
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porary of Arctinus.” This poet tells us that Amphidamas had been a stout 
warrior in the Lelantine war with Eretria. So far Hesiod was a contem- 


porary of the Lelantine war. Unfortunately we are no nearer a date, 


for this struggle cannot be defined by anything later than the Dorian 
migration. 

However we see that the version of this story current in the latter 
half of the eighth century, that is to say in Lesches’ day, is a heightened 
version of that in the Works and Days. The rival is named, and the 
theme is stated. We must therefore allow time—between the two accounts 
—for the story to grow, and pass the sea to Lesbos. We gain a second piece 
of chronological evidence similar to that of the Theogony with its mention of 
the Master by name. Both regard Hesiod at a distance, and in so far 
push the Works and Days considerably back. 

We may turn round and say that the Lelantine war also is carried 
considerably back, and clearly into the ninth century ; and who can say that 
this is unlikely ? 

I hesitate to invoke Hesiod’s horror of the water, as this is a lasting 
convention, and was sincerely - held in late antiquity’*; or his mention, 
though the first, of ‘ black men, «vavéwy dvdpav (527). 

Here we may consider the traditional dates ascribed to Hesiod. They 
are fewer than those given to Homer, which vary from the siege of Thebes 
to the time of Gyges, but they are sufficiently various. The Parian Chronicle, 
one of the treasures of the University of Oxford, puts him at 936 B.c. Pliny 
the Elder arrives at much the same date expressed in terms of the aera of 
himself. The Sios which has come down to us through Tzetzes puts Hesiod 
in the archontate of Archippus, the third. Codrid. This would bring him 


‘nearer 1,000. There were, however, more moderate estimates. Apollodorus 


made him live between 846-777. Eusebius and some others put him in 
the eighth century. We are unaware of the grounds that the original 
calculators of these dates had for their conclusions. The late dates ascribed 
to Homer (e.g. the seventh century by Euphorion and Theopompus) may be 
confidently treated as critical conclusions, that is dates arrived at by 
observations of allusions in poems attributed to Homer (as he was held to be 
blind on the strength of the Hymn to Apollo), and probably this is the case 
with Hesiod also. The Parian date, which practically coincides with 
Herodotus’, ii. 53, is explained by Jacoby, who has devoted much labour to 
these matters, as a reproduction of the views of Ephorus, who as a Cymaean 
himself gave his countryman precedence by a generation over Homer, 





 J.H.S. 1912, p. 257 sqq. an Asiatic and a traveller, gives the plain facts : 
: 38 Aratus Phaen. 110; it was a source of  dyplBior yap rpdwov twd eouer, kal od maAAov 
xu Jegoene Both too much coast, Dicae- xepraio: } Oaddrrio. (c. 9). 
| fr 1 Apoll. fr. 6, ap. Jacoby, ‘ Apollodorus’ 
Chronik ’ (Phil. Untersuch. xvi. 1902, 118-120). 
The dates are an inference from Solinus, xl. 
16. 17, part of whose statement is in auspiciis 
ssn ior ie 
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as he indicated by the pedigree in his émvyopios (Plut. vit. Hom. L, 
c, 2); 19 ; 


Apelles Maeon si 
Cretheis Hesiod 
Homer 


The coincidence makes this view likely enough, but we do not know what 
induced Ephorus to choose the period 940-900 for his two heroes. The 
evidence derivable from the T’heogony and the anecdote in Lesches justify 
us in rejecting an eighth century date for Hesiod’s birth, but as between 
the ninth and tenth we are helpless, 

This is not all the evidence. Hesiod has given us his apparent 
astronomical date. O.D. 564 he fixes the time in spring for cutting over 
vines by the rising of Arcturus, which appears above the streams of 
Ocean, that is the horizon, in the evening sixty days after the winter 
solstice. Arcturus’ rising now-a-days occurs fifty-seven days after the yerpépuvat 
tpovai, and therefore we have the apparent date for an astronomical 
determination. I am not the first by any means to have recourse to this 
evidence,” and my obligation is all the greater to the Radcliffe Observer, 
who has been at the pains to make a new and elaborate calculation. 
I am only sorry to have appealed to Dr. Rambaut’s skill and labour 
in a matter where a positive historical conclusion seems to be so 
uncertain. 

For, before we go any farther, is the figure é&j«ovra to be taken 
literally, or is it a round number? This amounts to asking whether a 
hexameter-writer is likely to express units as well as decads. The 
contingents of ships in the Catalogue afford some evidence. There are 
twenty-nine entries; in twenty-three the figures are decads,—100, 90, 80, 
etc. But the remaining six give us totals of 22,12,11,9,7 and 3. The 
Suitors again are reckoned down to the last man: 


éx pev AovrALylovo Svm Kal wevtiKovTa 

Kovpou Kexpipevot, && dé Sonathpes Erovrar: 

éx 56 Launs twicupes Kal eixoor POTES Eacw’ 

> \ , BA >/ a > n 

éx 5€ ZaxvvOou éacw éeixoor xodpor Axaav, 

> > > A > , / / ” 

éx & abtis lOaxns dvoxaidexa mavtes apictor,— 


and no one will have forgotten the arithmetical machine employed to 
prove that the Greeks were more than ten times as strong as the Trojans 
(B. 122 sqq.). It appears then that a hexameter-writer of this period, 





\ 
1% Por this and other pedigrees see J.H.S. 


1913, 20, or Gruppe in Roscher s.v. Orpheus. © 


In an interesting paper in the Revue His- 

torique 1914, vol. cxvii. M. Pierre Waltz 

makes out the Hesiodic civilisation later than 

the Homeric, mainly from economic considera- 

tions and the greater distinction of trades and 
/ 


professions. ‘ 

20 See De Morgan in Hesiod, the Poems and 
Fragments, done into English prose, with intro- 
duction and appendices by A. W. Mair, 1908, 
p. 135; J. B. Pearson, Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. iii. part iii. 
(1877). 
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while perhaps inclining to decads, could when he chose express any two 
figures without difficulty ; and therefore, given Hesiod’s practical aim, 
and that an almanac is hardly literature, we may take ‘sixty’ literally, 
and not as a convenience for 61 or 59; though the other possibility 
must be kept in mind, and with a round figure of course the evidence 
dieappoams, 

If ‘sixty’ is taken literally, Dr. Rambaut’s calculation disposes of 
Ephorus’ date at once; for he will only admit the sixty days to be 
possible of B.c. 850, and that with reluctance. I of course accept this 
conclusion and throw Ephorus overboard. If we next try to utilise the 
astronomical evidence for a positive date, we must again consider the 
possibility that Hesiod took his figures from a predecessor, and that 
they were true of another time and place, not of Boeotia in the ninth 
century. This objection, which one would apply without scruple to a 
tragedian or to Virgil, seems less cogent the further we go back. We 
do not admit without some show of evidence that Hesiod had a predecessor 
of a different latitude, or a predecessor at all. Statements about the 
time of year to do something to plants must have a beginning; they 
cannot be handed on like miracles and descriptions of places from one 
Saint’s life to another; they are not true of distant climes: vines in 
particular are not widely distributed, the ploughman from the sun his 
season takes, and the practical tone of Hesiod’s calendar, designed to 
regulate the all-essential duty of periodic labour, inclines one to believe 
that Hesiod’s almanac was correct of his own period. Taking therefore 
Dr. Rambaut’s anterior limit, B.c. 850, as available evidence, I find that 
this determination agrees with Apollodorus’ date of 846-777; Hesiod’s 
floruit, when he may be supposed to have written (as hig tone is that 
of an elder to a junior) will be about 800. This date I believe is 
acceptable to Dr. Rambaut’s conscience. Hesiod’s birth about 850 does 
not contradict Herodotus’ jealous ‘400 years and no more before me’; and 
leaves about the right time to enable the author of the Theogony and 
Lesches to look back to Hesiod as a Master with a growing tradition. 

If, on the other hand, it were thought better to consider ‘sixty’ a 
round number, which Dr. Rambaut is rather inclined to do, and neglect 
Arcturus altogether, I should still on the remaining evidence propose this 
date, as the latest which agrees with the other conditions. 

Having dated Hesiod we have next to ask the origin of his school, 
the Boeotian epos; and its relation, eapert and causal, to the Homeric 
or Ionian. 

Hesiod may be thought to have settled these questions himself, if he 
ed to Greece from Cyme, the very centre of colonial epos, and began 

with the help of the Muses to give out good counsel and sound knowledge. 
He might appear to have brought the old epic art with him and practised it 
‘in his ne v home. This may be the truth and the Boeotian school an escape 
rian, But it sees must be stated. We have to observe 
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lived on Helicon, are not the Muses of the Iliad. The Hesiodic Muses, 
to whom the Corporation did sacrifice through the centuries to Pausanias’ 
days, were Heliconian. In Homer that mountain belongs to Poseidon. The 
Homeric Muses reside, so far as they have a residence, at Dorion in Nestor’s 
kingdom, in the north of the historical Messenia. They are called 
‘Olympian’ once, it is true, but in the same sense as the Gods generally 
are Olympian. It was to Dorion that Thamyris, a Thracian, whose last host 
was Eurytus, baron of Oechalia opposite Tricca, not far from the pass which 
led to Dodona—himself an innovator, who challenged Apollo with the bow 
@ 224—it was to Dorion that Thamyris came and defied the Muses to sing, 
with the results that we know." By Hesiod’s time the IIepes, southern 
Thracians—to Homer a mere landmark like Emathia, between Olympus 
and Athos**°—had sent their Muses, friends of Thamyris, south. Hesiod 
found these strange maids seated on Helicon, and to them he prays. 

The event was not forgotten in tradition. Strabo (471) tells us that 
‘Helicon was consecrated to the Muses by Thracians who had settled in 
Boeotia,’ and the same Thracians play a part in Strabo’s account of the 
formation of the Boeotian state. Along with Pelasgi they drove the 
Boeotians north (evidently into the southern basin of the Peneus), where 
they lived long with the ’Apvaio: ; eventually they returned to their own land, 
and ‘ were all called Bowwroi.’ This account, taken no doubt from Ephorus 
(who intended it as a counterblast to Thucydides’ story), represents the same 
people dispossessing the earlier inhabitants of Boeotia and planting their 
Muses on Helicon. The same story appears in a kind of ‘ evening edition’ 
in Pausanias ix. 29. A poet, Hegesinus,* extinct in Pausanias’ day, but 
quoted by one Callippus év 7H és "Opyopevious cvyypady, wrote a versified 
Althis, in which he related the foundation of Ascra, and how it was 
Ephialtes and Otus, sons of Aloeus, who first sacrificed to the Muses on 
Helicon, Muses three; it was the Macedonian Pieros who raised them to 
nine, if indeed they were not his own daughters. And Mimnermus, in the 
proem to his lines on the Smyrnaeans who fought against Gyges, 7.e. in the 
reasonable times of the seventh century, distinguishes between dynasties 
of Muses, 

So when Hesiod returned from <Aeolis to Ascra he found a school 


of verse at Thespiae, and under its inspiration strung his thoughts together? © 


This may be, but the further inference is not very clear. 
The nature of the singing which came (with other things) from Thrace 
is quite unknown. It is often supposed to have been Orphic.* Orphic is 





1 He continued to expiate his sins, ¢.g. in °3 Hegesinus,. Kinkel, £.G.F. p. 208; Cal- 


the Necyia of the Muvuds, fr. 3, 4, along with 
Amphion, 

2 » 224 sqq. This is the only mention of the 
word in Homer. B 766; it is a false reading. 
By the sixth century the Pieres had been 
pushed as far east as Pangaeum (Herod. vii. 
112, Thue. ii. 99). 


lippus, F. H.G. iv. 352; Mimnermus, fr. 13. 

4 | refer to the formidable article of Gruppe 
in Roscher, vol. iii. 1. Whether the statement 
quoted by Frazer (Pausanias v. p. 154), that 
there was a Bulgarian poet of the name of 
Orfen is confirmed I cannot say. The name 
would correspond to the bye-form ’Oppfhyr. 


re) 
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a vague term: in the age of Pisistratus, and of his Minister of Religion and 
Cults, Onomacritus, Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine was embodied in a 
series of hexameter poems attributed by a pious fiction to Orpheus. But 
the date of the descent of this kind of creed from the north—if it came 
from the north—into Greece is unknown, and there is no reason to push it 
back to the Dorian invasion. Moreover it is improbable that mountaineers 
descending, whether in one flood or in various streams, from the Haliacmon 
possessed a form of verse the exact counterpart of the elaborate Homeric 
hexameter. Hesiod’s subject too is separated toto coelo from anything 
approaching Orphism. 

The Heliconian Muses are more likely to have brought the paean 
or the nomos with them. The paean has been lately derived from the 
Paeonians,” and in default of any even plausible etymology of the word 
as a common noun this is likely enough. Its mention in Homer may be 
called if necessary an anachronism. The nomos orthios, which Homer does 
not know, is given by one fragment of tradition to Thamyris;* and its 
epithet sounds more like the Spartan goddess FOP@IA than the un- 
distinctive attribute ‘shrill.’ Some violent discord of this kind, paean 
or nomos, must have made the Triphylian Muses blind Thamyris. And 
when Hesiod was ‘excluded from the Delphic agon because he could not 
sing and play the cithara at the same time, *” does this mean he was 
ignorant, as an Ionian, of the new music ?—or does it mean the same as 
Nicocles’ statement, schol. Pind. Nem. ii. init., that Hesiod was the first 
rhapsode to recite without the phorminx ? 

It seems probable then that we should conceive of the new Thracian 
music as melic or lyric,2* and of Hesiod as coming from a rhapsode-centre 
in Asia and adapting that narrative-art to the sad circumstances of Boeotia. 
This is the usual view,” and it clearly entails the dependence of Boeotian 
epos upon the Ionian school, and therefore the priority of Homer, the master 
of that school, to the ninth century. 

We see of course that the language is practically identical with that 
of Homer; the verse, though rough in places, is the same. The predominance 
of Ionian epos over the Theogony is shewn by the presence alongside of the 
Nile and the Ister of the absurd Trojan water-courses which had already 
received the canonisation of the Cremera and the Rubicon. Hesiod here 
copied his predecessor, as Polybius tells us every writer did till his own 
day, when tdavtav TAwToY Kal TopevTaY yevouévwv people could see things 
with their own eyes. Moreover we have the palpable imitation of = in the 















3 O.R, 1912, 249. 
°3 “Opiiov véuov Oauntpa. 5 KiBapwdikds tpdmos 
Tis meAwdlas, apuoviay Exwv ravThy nal puOudv 


vicparos dre ob KiOapi(ew ua tH gd ded:5a7y- 
uévov. Chersias or Hegesinus are probably re- 
sponsible for the story. 


&picudvor, Roay dé ¢’, dy els 5 SpOios: gloss on 
Herod. i. 24 (Stein. vol. ii. p. 449). Thamyras 
is omitted in the fragments of this notice which 
are scattered in Suidas. 

7 Paus. x. 7, 3 Adyera: dweAabijvar Tod dyw- 






8 xparos hodobn waidds ‘Tuevalov (Suid. in 
@duvpis) seems a distant way of stating this. 
The words Suvos, iuhv, dudvaos are clearly 
connected. 

® Rzach, /.c. 
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Aspis. Points of contact indeed between the Works and Days and Homer 
are few. They have a proverb in common, to the effect that shame is out 


of place in a poor man, but probably neither published it for the first time.® _ 


We cannot expect to be able to compare a small Dutch-built craft of 800 
lines with two swelling galleons of 15,000 and 12,000. Still, when Hesiod 
mentions Aulis it suggests to him the winter the Greeks lay there before 
they sailed for Troy; and the past heroic age possessed equally minds on 
either side of the sea. Hesiod marks the misery of the present, the Boeotian 
townships under their Dorian masters. Homer, who was perhaps better off in 
Ionia, shuts his eyes fast to his own world, and decks his nation’s past, 
the age which had brought down Thebes and set Troy alight, in all the 


colours of passion and marvel. 


T. W. ALLEN. 





APPENDIX ON WORKS AND DAYS, 564 sqq. 
Extract from a Letter by Antaur A. Rampaut, F.R.S., Radcliffe Observer. 


Tue problem is not without difficulties arising from the vagueness of the statements 
and the uncertainty of the data. I am afraid the lines of the poem will hardly suffice to 
fix the date of Hesiod with any precision ; but they may possibly serve to place a limit 
below which it must lie, and I believe they show that the traditional date, 930 B.c., or 
thereabouts, is much too early. 

I take it that the fourth line in the passage must be translated ‘first rises brilliantly 
shining,’ or perhaps I might say ‘first rises visibly,’ ‘at the beginning of night,’ i.e. ‘in 
the evening twilight.’ Now the first rising of ‘a star in twilight is a most indefinite kind 
of phenomenon, Had we been given the last time on which it rose in twilight the 
problem would be more definite. But we must take the statement as we find it. 

In the early part of February, say forty days after the Winter Solstice, the star 
would not rise until twilight was over and the eastern sky would be quite dark when the 
star appeared above the horizon. Each day the rising would occur about four minutes 
earlier than on the previous day, until a date arrived when the rising took place before 
the full darkness of night had set in. But it is hard to say precisely when twilight 
ends and darkness begins, and in determining this moment a great deal will depend on the 
idiosyncrasy of the observer. 

Ancient astronomers devoted a good deal of attention to this phenomenon, and we 
are not without indications as to what their views were on the point. The question has 
also engaged the attention of modern investigators, but in discussing the meaning of the 
words of an ancient poet it will be best to be guided by the views of the ancients so far 
as they have come down to us. From a statement of Pliny’s it would appear that 
Posidonius (80 B.c.) considered that twilight lasted till the sun had sunk 19° below the 
horizon. This, however, corresponds to the last vestige of daylight. The great Alex- 
andrian astronomer Ptolemy (130 a.p.) fixes the appearance of first magnitude stars at the 
moment when the sun is 12 below the horizon. At this time there would still be a small 
but perceptible amount of light remaining. Let us call this a 12° twilight. 

When a 12° twilight is reached the stars of the first magnitude begin to be 
visible, according to Ptolemy. But Arcturus is brighter than an average first magnitude 
star, and at any considerabie altitude would ordinarily be seen in a brighter sky. On the 





% » 347, 352, O.D. 500, 
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other hand, in the problem before us the star is by hypothesis close to the horizon, 

a3 where the increased thickness of the atmosphere would diminish its brightness. Setting 
one consideration against the other, however, we cannot be far wrong in concluding that 

- when the poet says the star rose ‘at the beginning of night’ he may be taken to 
mean in a 12° twilight. The deeper the twilight we postulate the later will be the date 
indicated by the passage, whilst, if we assume that a very much brighter twilight is 
intended, it is doubtful whether the star would be visible at all to the naked eye; it 
would certainly not be conspicuous to the ordinary farmer. Thus a 6° twilight is, I 
believe, out of the question. 

But we must consider what is meant exactly by the word émréAXera. We can hardly 
suppose, I think, that the true astronomical rising, or even the apparent rising as 
accelerated by refraction, is here intended. A star would hardly be seen exactly on the 
horizon even though as bright as Arcturus is and in a clear, pellucid atmosphere like that 
of Greece. We must, therefore, give it a little margin, and suppose that the word still 
applies though the star may have reached an apparent altitude of 1° or 2° above the 
horizon, but I do not think that a star which had reached an altitude of 4° (equal to eight’ 
times the moon’s diameter) above the horizon could, even in the loosest way of speaking, 

| be said ‘to rise.’ 

The passage with regard to the Pleiades, to which you referred me, while it cannot 
itself be used for determining Hesiod’s date, throws, I think, some light on this point, 
that is to say, with regard to the height above the horizon at which the star would have 
been first detected near its rising. 

Having computed the position in the sky of Alcyone (the principal star in the 
Pleiades group) for the year 900 B.c., a star which, being only of the third magnitude, 
would require a 14° twilight to become visible at all, I calculated its period of invisibility 
in the latitude of Athens and I find that, in order to account for a period of forty days 
as Hesiod gives, it must have been possible to follow the star down to within about 1° 

| of the western horizon, and to pick it up again at the Eastern horizon at about the 
| same altitude. Of course I cannot claim any high degree of precision for this result, 
but if a star of the third magnitude like Aleyone were visible within a degree or two of 
| the horizon it is clear that Arcturus, which is more than ten times as bright, could 
hardly escape the same observer within the same limit of altitude. 

I have, therefore, not contented myself with merely calculating the times of the 
true, and apparent, rising of the star, but have also computed the times at which 
it reached the altitudes 1°, 2°, 3°, and 4°, although I think that the last is quite 
incompatible with Hesiod’s expression if I understand it aright. Also, as_ there 
may be some doubt as to Hesiod’s latitude, I have computed the times for the latitudes 
37°°5 and 38°5, and from these, by interpolation, have deduced the results for 
latitude 38°. 

I may perhaps say that Mr. Pearson’s method of calculating the times of rising of 
the star and setting of the sun in those early days, as given in the paper you sent me, 
is of a rather rough and ready kind. He makes what he would probably call a bold shot 
at the change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, i.e. the change in the relative position of 
the planes of the Earth’s equator and the Earth’s orbit, but he does not appear to have 
taken any account of the change in the position of the orbit in its own plane, or of 
the change in the form of the orbit between Hesiod’s time and ours. His mode 
of allowing for the precession of the equinoxes, although primitive, is fairly correct, 
but he has committed a grave error in neglecting altogether the proper motion of the 
star in of which it has altered its position relatively to the other stars by more 
a ae,  eccieg which has elapsed. 
obey following table I have allowed for the various changes enumerated 
eso nasary to enure an accuse of «mina o that is to 
necessary to ensure an accuracy of a minute or so in the 

ce a can be in error 

Wo aes eee hens oons Ut: ok mene 
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time, at the place of observation, wherever that may be, so that no question of Hesiod’s 
longitude comes in. 

An examination of the table will show that no date down to 850 B.c. will satisfy 
the conditions as I have supposed them to be. For instance, if we take the latitude 
of Helicon, about 38°°5, then on the given date,—i.e. sixty days after the Winter 
Solstice, —the sun reaches a depth of 12° below the horizon at 6" 26™. But in 850 B.c. 
the star has reached an altitude of 4° nearly half an hour previously. It had reached 
an altitude of 2° no less than forty-six minutes before the 12° twilight began. Even if 
we assume the latitude to have been as low as 37°'5, the time of the star’s rising, 
allowing it any reasonable margin, will still precede that of a 12° twilight, nor is it 
possible, previous to the year 850 B.c., to make the time of the star’s appearance follow 
that of the sun’s reaching 12° below the horizon. Even if the possibility of a brighter 
twilight be admitted in order to make the time of star-rise equal to that of the ‘ begin- 
ning of darkness’ we must suppose the star to have reached an altitude of at least 3° 
when spoken of as rising. 

I think it is quite clear, therefore, that down to 850 B.c. this star cannot be said to 
have risen at the beginning of darkness on the 60th day after the Solstice, and if a later 
year is inadmissible I am afraid the poet’s expression cannot be reconciled with the 
astronomical facts. 

In all this I have assumed that the éyxovra is to be taken as exact. The interval 
_ elapsed since the Solstice might possibly have been determined with a fair degree of 
precision, but if the accuracy of this datum is open to question another source of 
uncertainty is introduced, and I might point out that an error of one day in this alone 
would bring about as large a change in the time of rising, or of reaching any given 
altitude, as an error of half a century in the year. 

It just occurs to me that, should you think it worth while to get some one in Boeotia 
or Attica to make observations for you as to the first rising of Arcturus in twilight at the 
present time, some light might possibly be thrown on this question. Such observations 
should be made during the month of March or the early days of April. In the present 
year (1914) Arcturus will-rise on March 13 after the sun has sunk below the horizon to a 
depth of 18°, when total darkness will have begun. On April 2 the star will have reached an 
altitude of 4° above the horizon before the sun has sunk 6° below it, and so it could 
not be said any longer to rise in twilight. 

All that such an observer need do is to observe accurately the time at which 
Arcturus is first seen in the Eastern sky and the time at which twilight ends on as many 
days as possible between March 13 and April 2. Assuming we know his geographical 
position we could then compute the positions of the sun and star with regard to his 
horizon. 


SIXTY DAYS AFTER THE WINTER SOLSTICE. - 


RisinG oF ARCTURUS. 





















































Latitude. 873° | 38° | 38}° 
Date. 950 B.C. | 900 B.c, | 850 B.c. || 950 B.c. | 900 B.c. | 850 B.c. || 950 B.c. | 900 B.c. | 850 B.c, 
| 
hom{hom| hom |b mi om{ a mh m| hom) hom 
True Rising 6 26|5 30| 5 34] 5 23) 5 27/5 32/| 5 20|5 26/5 29 
Appt. ,, i NR Ns Ea 5 23) 6 2715 16/5 20) & 24 
} | 
Altitude 1°... | 5 30 / 5 34/538 |5 27/5 31/|5 35) 5 24/5 28\5 32 
fs 2°...) 5 38|5 42) 5 46/5 35| 5 39/6 43) 5 32) 5 36/5 40 
BS 3°... | 5 46), 5 60) 5 54) 5 43) 5 471.5 51) 5 40| 5 46) & 49 
-. al | 5 54 5°58) 6 ae oe 5 55, 5 59 | 5 49/5 53) 5 57 





























Note Appep Larter. 


With regard to the apparent brightness of Arcturus near the horizon and the 
degree of twilight at which stars of different magnitudes become visible as the twilight 
increases much valuable information may be obtained from an important paper by 
Herr J. F. Julius Schmidt, formerly Director of the Royal Observatory, Athens. 
The paper is entitled ‘‘ Ueber die Dimmerung” and is published in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, No. 1495. 

In this paper the author gives a table showing the depression of the Sun below the 
horizon at which stars of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th magnitudes successively 
become visible at the zenith, and in another table he exhibits the successive altitudes 
at which, in consequence of the absorption of light in the atmosphere, the star Arcturus 
is reduced in brilliance by well defined gradations, until at an altitude of 1°.2 it appears 
to him no brighter than a star of the 5th magnitude does at the zenith. 

This table would, I think, prove useful to anyone studying the question. 


A.A.R. 





NOTES ON THE LYCIAN ALPHABET. 


§ 1—The Absence of 0. 


ON page 68 of the Jahreshefte of the Austrian Archaeological Institute 
for 1899, Band II., I discussed the value of the letter 2c, and with consider- 
able hesitation decided in favour of Schmidt’s opinion that it represents 0. 
The conclusion was based on the only direct evidence available, namely the 
rendering of the Persian Mithrapata by the Lycian ME2cPPMPTP. This 
was greatly discounted by the fact that Mithrapata is also rendered by 
Mizrppata (T.A.M. 64), and that Mithra appears also in Lycian Mizretie 
(84) and the Cilician Miopaios, which rather suggested that the letter was 
a sibilant closely akin to the Lycian z. It now appears certain that the 
last conclusion is correct. 

(1) The town of 2éunva appears on coins' as OOEBWN~ and OCEBALN], 
with the same change of B into mw as in Tereunoods for Telebehi.2 The 
identification is certified by the occurrence on coins marked X2XEBY and 
XcE * of the same type (dolphin) and symbol (human eye) as on coins of 
Aperlae (Prlli),4 a town known to have been confederated with Simena.® 

(2) The Greek @ is not rendered by 2c, but by Lycian T in ’A@nvaios 
= aténaz. (T.A.M. i. 44b, 27) and by I in BavOlas = ksséizija (ibid. 
150, 1). The inference that Lycian had no equivalent for @ is confirmed 
by the fact that this letter is only found in five out of about 370 local 
and personal native proper names preserved in Greek inscriptions in Lycia 
proper.’ In a bilingual inscription (25) the Greek word @pvywis is used to 
represent the name Crupsse in accordance with a fashion, very prevalent 





1 Hill, British Museum Catalogue, Lycia, «+ 7 It is necessary to exclude districts which 
p. Xxix. were joined to Lycia at various dates for 
2 Op. cit. xl. ; see below. administrative purposes, as Milyas (really 


3 Inventuire Waddington 2878 and 2872. The Phrygian, Arrian, Anabasis, i. 24, 5), part of 
same type and symbol appear on Six, Monnaies Cibyratis (Strabo, p. 631; Lycian was not one 
Lyciennes, 118, where oc JEBV should be of the languages spoken at Cibyra, ibid.), part 

d fi VEB. of Caria (J.H.S. xv. 95 ; a Carian inscription 
net hoc SEN A oe exists in this district), In Sundwall, Die 


* B.M.Cat. p. 10. a oe : 
5 i , ve Asid<BMi , _ einheimischen Namen der Lykier, names from 
p. Bes pte aegis hos” ne all these districts, and even from the territory 


6 References giving a number only aré~to of the Pisidian Lagbe, are quoted as Lycian. 


Tituli Asiae Minoris, vol. i. > 
‘ 100 
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in Asia Minor, for altering native names in such a way as to give them 
a Greek or partly Greek appearance. So also a Lycian *Opveyorns or 
*Opveuvtns (compare Opve-meiuis and Opve-tdaca, and Pisidian Apoa-yorns 
and Ofpi-yorns *) is changed into Opyipv8os so as to give a false suggestion 
of a Greek compound like roAvpvos. The name of the town Opvavéda 
(St. Byz.) is evidently derived by a false etymology from @pvov, ‘a rush.’ 
The only real exceptions are Bew@us,® which is characteristically Thracian, 
but also Phrygian, and Ilava@artis, feminine, which also probably is borrowed 
from another district, as it shows a change of consonants which is certainly 
Phrygian as well as Thracian and Illyrian,” but is quite unknown in 
Lycia." 

(3) 2c interchanges with I in MEXPPMPTP = Mizrppata and in 
VooocyNP (44b, 58) = Kzzwna (35, 18). Also with s in XMM for 
Sppiitaza. 

The conclusion is almost certain that oc is not th but a sibilant closely 
akin to the Lycian z, and I propose that it should be written as a Greek € 
instead of 6. This transcription will be used a the remainder of this 


article.!2 


§ 2.—The Change of s to h. 


Confirmatory evidence of the close connexion of { with zis to be found in 
the fact that both letters share in the tendency of s to be exchanged with h. 
Thus {r7mda (44b, 44) appears in another epitaph, as hriivmd (84, 4), the 
identity of the words being established by the context: also Gwrtta (44a, 18) 
is probably found as *hwrtta in the compound proper name hurtt-wweti 
(94, 1). So also zkkdnma (44a, 54) is identical with hkkdne (57, 5), and 
zivpra (55, 8) probably reappears in the proper name hinprdma (37, 5). 

















8 Names quoted without a reference will be 
found in the index to Sundwall, op. cit., a 
work involving great research, excellently 
carried out. 

® Sura in Lycia, Reisen ii. 83; Aezani in 
Phrygia, C.1.G. 3837 (add.); cf. Tomaschek, 
Die alten Thraker, ii. 13. No genuine native 
words in Lycia begin with B. 

1 In Southern Phrygia, and especially in 
Lycaonia, where Phrygian was probably spoken, 
a good number of compound proper names of 
the older native or Lyciau type survived, but 
in their transmission through Phrygian mouths 
they often underwent modifications according 
to Sine phonetic laws. Mava@aris is an 

tance F pons $8 Tome (Phrygia), feminine 


@eréa, Compare also the Thracian -xev@os and 
-kevrios, -xv@ms and Cuties (Tomaschek, Die 
alten Thraker, ii. pp. 46 and 51), ete. In all 
these cases @- or @- arises from 7j-, as in Mes- 
sapian-lllyrian BaAe@as on a coin of Baletium : 
also Blatéihi, from Blatties, Blattius (Deecke, 
Rheinisches Musewm, vol. xxxvii. p. 386), 
*Lasoées from *Lasoties (p. 391), ete., ete. 
"In Cilicia, where the names generally 
follow the same laws as in Lycia, @ is remark- 
ably rare, and the very few exceptions seem all 
to be Phrygian. For instance, in the great 
Corycian inscription (J.H.S. xv. pp. 243 segq.) 
@ is only found in the Phrygian-Thracian Biévs. 
42 It must not be supposed that either this 
letter or the Lycian I are phonetic equivalents 
of the Greek ¢, which is a double letter, and in 
Asia Minor arises out of 8. The transcription 
¢ is merely proposed in conformity with 2, 
used in 7,4.M. for reasons of typographical 
convenience, 
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The interchange of s and fh is well established. In the dialect for 
which it is safest to adopt the name of Lycian 2," the letter A is absent, 
and in some cases has been shown to be replaced by s.% In particular, the 
adjectival suffix which takes the place of a genitive case, -hi in common 
nouns, and -h, -he in proper names, appears as -s?, -s, and -se (-sa).° This 
gives the native Lycian form of the suffix -c- (-cc-), so common in local 
names in Asia Minor. The city of twminesi, mentioned along with Candyba 
on the north side of the Xanthian stele,” is obviously the twminehi likewise 
associated with Candyba (as well as arfima, Xanthus, and cerffi,8 a town 
of unknown position) on the east side.” On the south side the lower 
twminehi is associated with zagaba and pttara (Patara).2® It is certain 
that -si (-hi) is a formative suffix and makes part of the name! I cannot 
doubt therefore that twminesi is identical with Tupriocds, which is cited 
in Stephanus Byzantinus as a city of Caria, but the derivation of the name 
from a Xanthian word, and the reference to the Lycian history of Alexander 
Polyhistor, indicate that Kapias is one of the numerous slips of the 
epitomist arising out of the next entry, Tvuvos, modus Kapias. It seems 
to have been really in Lycia.” 

The identification of twminesi or twminehi with Tuprocds is con- 
firmed by that of telebehi® with Teryuooos, Terxunoods, or Tereunocos.* 
This is supported by various instances of the interchange of b and m;* 





13 This dialect occurs only on the western and 
part of the northern side of the Xanthian stele 
(44, c and d), and on a sarcophagus at Anti- 
phellus (55); see 7..4.M, i. p. 45. 

4 See Bugge, Lykische Studien, ii. 102, 
The identity of *masaz (Lycian 2) with mahdi 
(Lycian 1) is proved by a comparison of 44d, 
14, trqqiz seb(e) uwedriz : mlat: : masaiz, with 
88, 6, trqqas se mahdi huwedri. So also 
esetesi (44 d, 12)=ehetehi (ib. b, 48); sladi 
(44 d, 68)=hZadi (111, 5), ete. Only one word 
is written with h, possibly by error (44 c, 54). 

16 This declinable adjectival suffix is com- 
monly termed the ‘genitive’ by scholars who 
have written on Lycian, and their example will 
here be followed merely for convenience. 

16 As atlasi (44d, 47)=allahi (36, 7, etc.) ; 
esetesi=chetchi ; arppakus (44 c, 57)=arppakuh 
(44a, 80); kuprilese (44d, 11) =Kuprileh (44a, 
81); kerigasa (44d, 8)=kerigahe (44a, 10). 
See Bugge, op. cit. i. 67. 

7 44c, 54, kazbi : tuminesi. 

18 In 82, read: uhube:cer(¢is habudah 
tideimi, Ooovfas of Cer(¢i, son of Habuda. 
The upper and lower extremities of the s are 
legible on the cast. The tomb is at Candyba. 
The association with Candyba in the other 
passages quoted suggests that the two cities 
were near together. 

19 44b, 49, ariina : tuminehi : cer((i : kacbi. 
Of. 44b, 54, tuminehija : saraves : kacbija : 


“Ss 


cumezija, which words are closely preceded by 
ariina, and followed by cer¢(¢7. 

2 44a, 42, zagaba——étri : tuminehi : —— 
pttara. Zagaba seems to have been connected 
at one time with Antiphellus. Possibly the 
upper twminehi was mentioned in 44b, 6, 
cbihu : tu{minehi : hrjzzi : cbihu : kacbi : 
ebihu ; cer¢(¢i is mentioned two lines 
further on. 

21 This is proved by the derived adjective 
tuminehija, and by the associated names of 
cities which are not in the genitive. 

2 It does not seem possible to identify 
tuminehi with the Tdunva (var. lec. Tounvva), 
xkéun Avxias, of Stephanus, which should cer- 
tainly be *twméne, or *tuméiine. Nor is it 
likely that the league coinage with Tu- can 
belong to this village; it should be given 
either to Tymnissus or Tyberissus. 

23 Here also the suffix is formative, as is 
proved by the ethnic ¢elebehthe on coins. 

24 This form, which approaches nearest to 
the Lycian, is found on coins as well as in 
inscriptions. Telmissus in Caria was called 
TeAeuioods by Aristophanes (St. Byz. s.v.). 

% As Mup:Bdrns for Purihimeti in a bilingual 
inscription (25), zagama for zagaba on coins, 
and the above-mentioned Siunva for (ibdn[a]: 
also BAadvdos for MAatvdos, AapBnves and 
Aapunvos in Phrygia (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics, i. 133). ~ 
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also by the coinage of telebehi, which points to a city of some importance 
on the borders of Caria.** These indications are borne out both as to 
importance and position by the mention of telebehi between Pinara and 
Cadyanda in an inscription at Tlos (26, 21). The old identification with 
the Tyrédios Shyos of Stephanus seems untenable,” since the spring of 
Telephus, from which its name was evidently derived, was only seven stades 
or little over three-quarters of a mile from Patara. It was, therefore, a 
mere suburb of that town, and cannot have coined distinct money. In 
that case TeXeunocds is derived from a form *telebesi for telebehi, like 
twminesi for twminehi. Another example of -hi corresponding to -oads 
is probably found in twhwrehi (44b, 15), which may well represent Tv- 
Bepioods, a town of Lycia.* If so, nagwrahi in the same passage should 
also be a town *Nayopacoos. Further examples occur in a list, probably 
of demes, in an inscription at Tlos (26, 13-15), among which are miindtahi 
and hagadwwehe. 

If the suffix -cads, to which such great importance has been attached, 
is represented in its native form by -hi in ordinary Lycian (Lycian 1), and 
by -si in Lycian 2, it becomes an interesting question which dialect is the 
older: for though the change of s to h may appear in itself the more 
probable, the reverse is perfectly possible. The date of the monuments 
affords no evidence on this point. On the Xanthian stele the two dialects 
are used concurrently, though the part written in Lycian 2 was actually 
engraved after the rest; while the tomb at Antiphellus must from the 
lettering belong to the same period, a little before or after B.c. 400. 
Epitaphs are found in Lycian 1 both considerably earlier, as 77, and 
much later, as 6. 

There are, however, some grounds for supposing Lycian 2 to be the 





more archaic dialect. 


First, its very frequent use of ¢ instead of the usual 





% Coinage of the dynasts erbbina and 
ddenewele belongs to this city, as well as that 
with its own name, forming a comparatively 
large series (Brit. Mus. Cat, Lycia, p. xl.). 
The letters er in the Carian alphabet appear on 
a coin of erbbina, 

7 Sundwall, who adheres to the older theory, 
maintains, p. 162, that demes could coin 
money, but his argument is based on a mis- 
apprehension. He quotes generally Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics, i. chapter 3, but the 
references there are to the dues of the Ephe- 
sians (p. 107, note 5) and the dios of Hiera- 
polis (p. 109), which have no more analogy to 
the TnAédpios dijuos than the djuos of Athens 
has to the Simos of Ceramicus. At the same 
time it is quite probable that Telephus either 
was, or’ was identified with, a native hero of 
Asia Minor, or that his worship was carried 
there at a very early date. If so, the town of 

* Telebehi, as well as the deme of Patara, pro- 





bably derived its name from him, on the 
analogy of other local names mentioned in the 
next note. This would account for the appear- 
ance of his father Heracles on its coins. 

% The name is derived from TovtSepis, a 
native hero, brother of Termeris (St. Byz. s.v. 
“TAauor). Men seem to have been named after 
him *tuburi, genitive twhuriz (44¢, 53, -57, 
etc.), dative probably tuwbure (69, 2). Other 
names of towns are derived from gods or 
heroes, with the same suffix, as Naveoods (from 
the goddess Nana), KoAvSpagads (from the hero 
KvAdBpas, F.H.G. iv. 428); also from personal 
proper names, as Tuumoods from Tiurns, 2a8a- 
Aaggés from ZaSddas, and many others. So 
with other suffixes: Kadvavda from Kadovas, 
Kvdpapa from Kvdpns, "Apoata from ‘Apoas, ete., 
ete. This formation with a suffix from personal 
proper names, divine or human, seems to be 
usual, if not invariable, in the case of towns in 
Lycian and the allied languages. 
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ec (as thi = cbi, thisw = cbihu, &c.) is certainly older in the case of the 
ordinary Lycian cbhatra, ‘daughter,’ which either is, or is borrowed from, 
an Indo-European word represented in Greek by @uydrnp, and indicates 
an earlier *tbatra. Secondly, though h is practically completely absent in 
Lycian 2, s is by no means regularly replaced by h in Lycian 1, but only 
in certain positions. Initial s before a consonant, common enough in 
Lycian 2, is elsewhere only found in certain personal proper names, and 
in three or four words borrowed from the Greek: otherwise it only appears 
in one word of unknown significance.” Again, intervocalic s, except in 
personal proper names, is of extreme rarity in Lycian 1 after a, and still 
more after e,° though not unusual after w or 7. This apparently transitional 
condition still prevails in the latest known inscriptions of about B.c. 300, 
perhaps a century later than those written in Lycian 2. It is not 
probable that a change of h into s was already complete in Lycian 
2, which was still only partial in Lycian 1 at a much later date. It is 
far more likely that a change of s into h had begun in Lycian 1, and 
that Lycian 2 was a more archaic dialect which had not been affected 
by it. 

On this supposition it is easy to explain the survival in personal proper 
names of such archaisms as intervocalic s after a and e, and initial s before 
consonants. It was a very general custom in Asia Minor to name a child 
after his grandfather, which would necessarily preserve old forms, just as 
modern surnames, being hereditary, often perpetuate disused pronunciations 
like Gould or Bartram.*! 

It is therefore highly probable that the forms twminesi and *telebesi 
are older than tuminehi and telebehi, and that the -o- in Tupmocos and 
TeAywioods represents an original native s. The very close contact of the 
Greeks with Lycia even in the time of Homer readily accounts for their 
adoption of the more ancient forms. When the country became hellenised 
Greek names entirely prevailed “over the native, even in such cases as 
Xanthus and Antiphellus, where they were altogether different, and thus 
the -c- suffix was re-established in places where it had for some time 
been disused. 

This conclusion as to the priority of -s- to -h- is inconsistent with a 
recent attempt to identify the Lycian with the Carian genitive. Dr. Sund- 
wall connects the Lycian -A with a supposed Carian genitive in -«.** The 
letter ©, which he renders by «, is considered to be a vowel both by Sayce 





29 44 b, 62, sberide. In 107, 1, s(e) ladai himmi is formed hAlimmidewe as well as the 
should be read. archaic slmmewe. It sometimes happens that 


3° For example, in the part of the Xanthian 
stele written in Lycian 1, apart from proper 
names, it is only found in one word after ¢, and 
in one word (probably from the same stem) 
after a. 

3 This conservatism in personal names is 
not constant; thus from the common noun 

‘ 


» 


later Greek inscriptions preserve the older form, 
where the Lycian inscriptions give the newer ; 
as OoovBas compared with uhube, Oceras with 
uhetei. : : 

% Zu den karischen Inschriften, Klio, vol. 
xi. pp. 464 segq. ; 
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(who renders it by d#) and by Kretschmer,® for sufficient reasons. In the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. ix. Pl. IL, the 
same name is written as wkhove in No. 11 and wkhQve in No. 20. Another 
name (if Professor Sayce’s transliteration is followed) appears in No. 25 as 
rav(w)joss, but in No. 24 as rav(w)Oss. Sundwall* does not hesitate to 
emend the @ in both names into © on pure conjecture, being convinced on 
other grounds that the letter is a guttural. His grounds are that he finds 
four other Carian genitives ending in a guttural;® that there are already 
enough vowels in the language; and that a certain name beginning with 
m(e)Du certainly belongs to the same stem as m(i)gula and others beginning 
with m(e)g- and mdku-. Stronger arguments would be required to justify 
the alteration of the text in two distinct inscriptions. There is no reason 
to doubt that the letter is a vowel. 

Nor can any support to Sundwall’s theory be derived from a supposed 
Lycian genitive in «.%° The letter © appears in two archaic inscriptions 
(106 and 128) as a variant of c (Lycian K). The same sign is found in three 
later inscriptions after proper names. In two of these it follows names in 
the genitive, which are already. provided with the usual genitive suffix -h. 
Thus, in 54, kudalijé—murdazah © tide[imi] is identical with kudalyé 
murdzah tidevmi in 72: the sign occurs twice besides in 54, and once in 
149, used.in a similar way.” In these cases it cannot be said that it is, 
but only that it follows, a genitive, since the suffix is complete without it, 
In 69, however, it follows a different case: here we find ipresida © amivpa > 
tidevmi tubwre >. Since tideimi, ‘son, cannot possibly be genitive, but 
must here be either nominative or dative,?* the other words cannot all be 
genitives, nor is there any reason to think them so, as the genitive suffix 
-h is not present here_as it is in 54 and 149. It is, in fact, almost certain 
that one of the names must be in apposition to tideimi, and therefore either 
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nominative or dative.*® 


There is to my mind no doubt that here, also, the 





% Kinleitung, p. 882. I have followed 
Sayce’s transliteration as given in vol. ix. of 
T.S.B.A, for convenience of reference. Some 
slight alterations adopted in vol. xxviii. do not 
affect the present argument. 

4 Op. cit. p. 466. 

* The supposed final & in Sayce, 1x. iv. 25, 
is probably the first letter of a different (Phoe- 
nician) graffito. There is nothing to show that 
the word ending in -g in Sayce, 7.S.B.A. xvul. 
i. 1, is a genitive, while that in rx. iv. 11 
appears from comparison with 20 to be incom- 
plete: it is also improbable that the letter is 
really g. In 1x, ii. 8, the base of a bronze Apis 
bears three inscriptions written by three dif- 
ferent men, since the two in Carian are not 
alike in lettering and the proper name in the 
hieroglyphic does not recur in either. There- 
fore mavaéen is Apis, and avnokhhe is the dedi- 
cator’s name in the nominative. It is very 

“doubtful if the letter A is a correct trans- 


literation. 

%6 Op. cit. p. 466, and Die einheimischen 
Namen, p. 38. 

87 A termination in -h« is very extraordinary 
in Lycian, where no final consonants are per- 
missible except -s and -h: moreover ¢, of which 
« is a variant, cannot follow another consonant. 

38 An accusative would only be possible in 
the dedication of a statue, but this is a rock- 
tomb. The genitive of tideimi would be *tidet- 
mehi ; therefore there can be no question of the 
dropping of a final -A, such as sometimes occurs 
in proper names (in 61, 127, 145, and 5), and 
may possibly be found here in arpa. 

8 Dr, Sundwall does not deny that the word 
tideimi as it stands in the text is inconsistent 
with his theory, but he once more has recourse 
to emendation: ‘wohl aus Versehen hat man 
es unterlassen auch die Apposition tideimi zu 
decliniren,’ (Die cinheimischen Namen der 
Lykier, p. 38). 
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sign } follows the case-suffix, which is complete without it: so that twbhwre 
is the dative of a proper name *twhuwri, of which the correct genitive in 
Lycian 2 appears as tubwriz (44c, 53, etc.) The meaning, therefore, is 
‘Ipresida (nominative) for Artipa (and) son Tuburi, which may be com- 
pared with éavras Kal the yuvaixl Kai vids TluBidrn (tideimi pubieleje) in 
the bilingual epitaph 119: or possibly ‘Ipresida (son) of Armpa for (his) 
son Tuburi.’ In any case the sign in question cannot represent a case- 
ending.*! 

There is, therefore, no evidence of the existence of a genitive in -x, 
common to Lycian and Carian, and consequently no reason to derive the 
suffix -h from an earlier guttural. On the contrary the Lycian -h- (or 
more correctly -ahi, -ehi), which forms possessive, patronymic, and ethnic 
adjectives, almost certainly represents an earlier -asi, -esi, and this is the 
true native form of the suffix -acads, -noods, &c., which appears so commonly 
in the Greek version of local names. 

W. ARKWRIGHT. 





49 For tuburi (=TovBepis) see above, p. 14, 
note 1. Personal proper names may make a 
dative in -a and -e, as some other substantives 
do: they do not appear to make a dative in -7. 
More usually -e is suffixed, joined by the letter 
-j-, so that the typical dative of personal names 
is in a-j-e or e-j-e. So also their genitive is 
very rarely in -ahi (*-ehi) as in common nouns, 
but normally either in -ah, -eh (by apocope for 
-ahi, -ehi), or -e is suffixed, making -ah-e, -eh-e. 
This -e suffix, added to the genitive and dative 
singular, is not a case-ending, but a distin- 
guishing mark of personal proper names, in 
which alone it is found. 

“| The only common characteristic of” the 


words which it follows is that they are all 
personal proper names. It might therefore be 
analogous to the suffix -e mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note. Since however a termination in 
-he seems impossible, it is more probably a 
detached symbol, originally perhaps an initial 
or abbreviation, indicating the rank or position 
of the person named, on the analogy of George 
R., ete. : 

42 Kretschmer’s contention (Hinleitung, p. 
880) that there was a Carian genitive in -he is 
of course not inconsistent with the derivation 
of the similar Lycian suffix from an earlier -se. 
I incline, however, to believe that the Carian 
letter which is rendered by h is really a ¢. 


Ge» 












EUPHRONIOS AND HIS COLLEAGUES: 
[PLaTe IV.] 


THE Euphronios problem is more than ‘twenty years old: in 1893, 
Hartwig, in his Meisterschalen, first attributed to the painter <Ones>imos 
the Troilos kylix in Perugia bearing the single signature "Evgpovios érroincer. 
Since then the question has been considerably extended and modified, and 
the moment has perhaps come for some sort of summary of results. 

The attempted answer to the particular question does not profess to be 
a solution of the whole problem of éypayev and éroincev. Dispassionate 
analysis of style tends more and more to separate potter from painter in 
most well-known workshops. Makron was in all probability directly or 
indirectly responsible for the painting of all Hieron’s vases, Brygos a potter 
solely. It is, however, impossible to generalise on the subject. In the black- 
figure period there is the notable exception of Exekias: there is no differ- 
ence of style between the vases signed "Ef€nj«ias émoinoev and ’EfnjKias 
éypawre xatroince we. Again in the strong red-figured period we have the 
instance of the Gotha kylix(F.R.H. iii. Abb. 7), with its inscriptions aovades 
(retrograde) and a dubious inscription ending ever (left to right)—ie. a 
potter’s signature, The painter’s name is clearly that of Pasiades, the style 
of the exterior unmistakeably that of his other vases ;* but these are signed 
with érroinaev. Here, then, isa contemporary of Euphronios whose ézroincev 
includes éyparpev. 

Nor was the relation of potter to painter the same in every case 
Sometimes the one, sometimes the other, was the dominant partner ; for we 
may conclude that where a signature oceurs constantly alone, and rarely in 
conjunction with other names, the potter or painter in question was his own 
master, and gave his name, so to speak, to the firm. Hieron is an instance 
of a potter, Duris of a painter in this capacity. Clearly, in the former case, 
bes Ay gh name was of most account, since so eminent an artist as his 
eo e Makron only signed one of his many paintings. ‘Of Duris’ signed 

son | the al hand, a five bear other potter's names, and one, it is 





ally M. Pot r, Dr. Museums. - 
ilitie afforded * The interior appears to be by Peithinos. 
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expressly stated, he made himself. The evidence of style and that of the 
favourites’ names forbid us to regard all these five as early works painted by 
Duris for other and independent potters; rather we must suppose him to 
have been throughout his own master, with potters working under him. 

In the case of Euphronios, it is most probable that the vases signed with 
éypayrev were painted for independent potters. The coupling of his name 
with that of Chachrylion, a potter of some standing and senior to Euphronios, 
and the probable attribution to the latter's brush of the beautiful Patroklos 
kylix made by Sosias, point to this conclusion. 


The Signed Vases of Ewphronios and their Dating. 


The vases, fourteen in number, which bear the name of Euphronios, 
followed by éypawev or érroincev, form at the same time the most fascinating 
and the most problematic series in the history of signed vases. They are 
by no means of equal merit, but none are without interest, and all of skilled 
workmanship. The modification of the style, and the marked technical 
advance make it certain that the series covers a considerable period, and 
enable us to conjecture with some certainty the relative dates of their 
production. The evidence of the favourites’ names, known to us from 
sources outside this cycle, corroborates that of style. 

But the question of dating cannot be dissociated from the more difficult 
question of authorship first raised by Hartwig with regard to the Troilos 
kylix, and again with a wider application by Furtwingler. Was Euphronios 
the most versatile of the vase-painters? Or are versatility and a long life 
sufficient explanations of such differences in style and technique as are 
apparent between the works of his supposed first and second periods? Or 
was the painter Euphronios the author only of the group of works actually 
signed éypayrev (unquestionably the earliest of the series), the painter who 
at least once in his early days was associated with a potter of the severe 
style, Chachrylion? If so, it is natural to suppose that he was at first a 
painter attached in all likelihood to the workshop of Chachrylion, and set 
up in later life a workshop of his own, employing various artists to paint 
his vases, for there is as much divergence between certain vases with the 
érroinoev signature as between any of these and the vases signed with 
éypayrev. Happily or unhappily, there is, as usual in problems of vase- 
painting, no external evidence of any weight ; it is on the internal evidence 
of style alone that any argument can be based. 


The period covered by the vases in question appears to be one of about 


forty years, the dates being fairly accurately fixed by the favourites’ names 
employed. The Antaios krater and the Geryon kylix both bear the inscrip- 
tion Aéaypos xanos, while close to one of the hetairai of the Petrograd 
psykter are the words tiv riévde Aatdoow Adaype. These three vases, 
together with two fragmentary ones, on which no such names remain, are 
from their style the earliest of the series; in the case of the three just 
named the presence of the name Leagros leaves no room for doubt, for there 


? 


- 
, . 
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seems every reason to identify this Leagros with the otparnyds of that name, 
killed in 467.5 The name occurs further on another vase of the potter 
Chachrylion, on one by Oltos and Euxitheos, on a series of unsigned works 
of the severe r.-f. style, and even on a few of the b.-f. Thus the beginning 
of Euphronios’ career is fixed at the first few years of the fifth century, 
ec. 500-480 B.c. 

Of the remaining vases, all signed Ev¢poros éroincev, two bear the 
name of Panaitios, two that of Lykos, and one that of Glaukon. The first is 
found also on several unsigned vases, as well as on one by Duris. The two 
kylikes of Euphronios, the B.M. Eurystheus and the Boston komos kylikes, 
appear somewhat later in date than the Leagros group, but have not the 
2 technical ease of the Perugia or Berlin kylix. They form, with two others, 
| a group of very distinct style. 

The name Lykos is found on a number of vases of the most advanced 
‘strong style, all unsigned but the two kylikes from Euphronios’ workshop, 
namely the Perugia Troilos kylix, and that of the horsemen in Berlin, which 
bears, besides the signature of Euphronios, that of a painter, Onesimos.* In 
the latter case the name of Lykos is combined with that of Erothemis, 
elsewhere unknown. 

The Berlin polychrome kylix, the latest of the extant signed vases of 
Euphronios, has the inscription TAav«a@v xados. The Glaukon referred to 
here and on several unsigned vases, notably the beautiful Aphrodite kylix 
(D 2) of the British Museum, must be the Glaukon who was a son of Leagros 
and himself a commander in the year 433. The identification is confirmed 
by three unsigned vases* with the inscription [Aav«wy adds Aedypov. 

With some rough idea of the dating of the Euphronian series, it becomes 
easier to examine the different groups just distinguished, and to see what 
light may be thrown on the vexed question of authorship. Let us first try 
to define the style of the group distinguished by the éypawev signature, and 
certain other works which there is reason to associate with it, leaving the 
rest of the series and its attendant problems till later. 


EUPHRONIOS AS PAINTER. 


The Signed Vases. 








a ee gt 


ie The selection which chance has made from among the paintings of 
Euphronios is happily varied. The three complete vases bearing the 
signature Evdpdovios éypayev are the Antaios krater in the Louvre, the 

se Figg Petrograd, and the Geryon kylix in Munich ;* to these must be 
- kylix fragments representing the marriage of Peleus and 





stp. 3, and Klein, Lieb. p 5 R.-f. lekythoi in Ashmolean (320) and 
pth. : F Athens N.M. (1645, Cat. 1193), and white 
_* The m ops sible comp m of the name, _lekythos in Bonn. 

which only the last four letters are actually “EAR, Tafeln 92-8, 63, and 22. 
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Thetis.” The differences of size and shape alone have given to these vases a 
great variety of composition: the pedimental designs of the krater, the rich 
full composition of the kylix, the well spaced figures of the psykter. Add to 
this diversity of subject, from genre to heroic legend, and a large repertoire 
of figures, male and female, nude and draped. With so wide a basis for 
comparison, it is possible to form a fairly complete idea of Euphronios’ style, 
and to add to the list of his paintings a considerable variety of unsigned vases. 

To lovers of the archaic these early works of Euphronios will probably 
always be the most satisfying of Greek vases. The traditions of black-figured 
painting are not long left behind, the influence of the early artists of the 
red-figured style is still predominant: but we are face to face for the first 
time with a real master of the new style, an artist independent in fancy, free 
from mannerism, the herald of a new generation. The influence of Euthy- 
mides is easy to recognise. There is no doubt that the two artists worked 
simultaneously for some part of their careers: Euthymides’ triumphant 
ws ovdérote Evgppovos is the confession of an older painter’s jealousy for the 
growing fame of a young rival. The work of Euthymides thus signalised § 
is indeed among his very best, but it is easily surpassed by any one of the 
vases painted by Euphronios, whose keen untrammelled imagination proclaims 
the true artist, and whose sense of composition far exceeds that of any of his 
predecessors, and is rarely paralleled among his contemporaries or successors. 


The Antaios Krater. 


The Antaios krater, probably the earliest of Euphronios’ extant works, 
strikes the keynote of his style, the individualisation or power to seize the 
essential of a character or episode, a faculty which gives to his compositions a 
reality to which those of Euthymides with all their mannered insistence never 
attained. Nothing could be better, more calculated to hold the imagination, 
than the grim strength of Herakles’ struggle with the monstrous Antaios, 
while the giant’s womenfolk fly in terror to right and left. The frontal 
torso of Antaios is an excellent piece of drawing ; the muscles, shown on this 
large scale with great exactness, are of particular value in the detailed 
analysis of Euphronios’ style. Most noticeable is the careful drawing of 
hands and feet, a point in which Euphronios excels any other painter ;° the 
best example in this vase is the upturned right hand of Antaios. 


The Petrograd Psykter. 


The same is apparent in the Petrograd psykter. Here we may note also 
the type of female head characteristic of Euphronios, the long straight line 
of the forehead and nose, the symmetrical fringe of hair framing the face, 
the small well modelled chin. The psykter is of special interest for its fine 





7 Jahrb. 1881, Taf. 2, and A.M. 1882, p. 105. ® See Fig. 1. 
8 Amphora in Munich (2307 <378>). 
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attack on a difficult subject. The nude female figure, though not excluded 
from vase-painting of this date ’ as from contemporary sculpture, is. yet by 
no means common. Euphronios has chosen to represent a series of four 
perfectly nude figures and has succeeded in making them beautiful. The 
various reclining attitudes are full of grace, the lines of the figure round and 
plastic. The obvious comparison of the vase with the Ludovisi Throne 
indeed speaks for itself. The style is similar throughout, but the fluting 
figure (ZexAivy) is almost identical with that of the side-piece of the 
“throne.” Here we have the same position of the girl leaning against a 
cushion, the raised knee, both hands engaged with the flute, the wavy fringe 
of hair below the head-dress, the same delightful profile contour. 

It is worth while to consider the meaning of this likeness. The hetaira 
of the Ludovisi relief is unique, being (so far as I know) the only nude 
female figure in classical sculpture before the fourth century. It is startling, 
the only time that such a figure does occur, to find it exactly paralleled in 
painting. As to the relative dates of the two works there can be no doubt: 
the vase cannot be placed later than 490 B.c., the relief not earlier (most 
authorities place it later) than 470. The type here clearly originated in vase- 
painting, and it was the sculptor who took it over ready-made. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. Genre scenes being practically unknown, outside the 
special class of grave reliefs, we are not likely to find in sculpture such a 
figure as that of the hetaira who figures so freely in the banquet scenes of 
the vase-painters ; nor was any goddess or heroine ever represented nude 
until Praxiteles created his Aphrodite. Even then the people of Cos, we 
understand from Pliny, were shocked at the innovation, and rejected the 
statue immortalised thereafter as the Cnidian in favour of one draped. The 
nude woman is only there for a special significance. The sculptor 
wished to portray two types of Aphrodite-worship, and did so with a 

_Greek’s lucid symbolism by carving on one side a bride, on the other a 
hetaira." The latter figure he borrowed from the studio of the vase-painter. 


The Geryon Kylia. 


The style of Euphronios is perhaps best illustrated in the fine kylix 
in Munich (8620<337>), representing the contest of Herakles with Geryon. 
It has close affinities with the Antaios krater, which are only partially 
obscured by the difference of treatment inherent in that of shape; but 
Euphronios is here completely emancipated from the earlier tradition, and not 
a figure of the kylix could be attributed to Euthymides. The composition 
is far in advance of anything hitherto produced by a ceramic artist. It falls 
into two groups, on one side Herakles and the triple Geryon, with the 





10 Cf. in particular the hydria of Euthy- 1 | follow without hesitation the interpreta- 
mides, or Phintias (so Hoppin, Huthymides, tion of the Throne as some kind of monument 
p. 16, and Sieveking, in his Fihrer), in to Aphrodite, the central slab representing her 
Munich, (2421 <6>), Klein, Zuphronios, p. birth from the water. 
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persons immediately concerned in the fight, on the other a dignified pro- 
cession. of warriors with Geryon’s oxen. The balance is admirable, and 
there is at the same time great variety in the figures. Euphronios’ vivid 
imagination has given a snake’s head to the tail of Geryon’s double-headed 
hound. Another fanciful touch is the neat plaiting of the tails of the solemn 
oxen. The interior of the kylix is filled by a demure little horseman in a 
rich chlamys, probably the «ados Aéaypos himself, and the first of a series of 
equestrian figures similarly used. 


The Thetis Fragments and the Patroklos Kylix of Sosias. 


There remain the kylix fragments from the Acropolis.!2 The style 
leaves no doubt as to the completion of the inscription [Euvdpov]cos 


a b c g h 






: vine F : 
Bie os 


Fie. 1. 
a, b, c, from Sosias’ Kylix. h, i, from fragment in Berlin, 2280. 
d, ¢, from Thetis fragments. k, typical hand by Peithinos, 
J, from Iliupersis fragments. i, locked hands by Peithinos. 


g, from Kylix in Berlin, Inv, 3232. 


eypapoev. The fragments, which represent the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, are closely allied in style to the Geryon kylix, but their most re- 
markable analogies are with the kylix signed by the potter Sosias in Berlin.” 
The interior of Sosias’ kylix shows Achilles binding up the arm of the 
wounded Patroklos, the exterior the entry of Herakles into Olympus with 
a whole cortege of deities. It is in the latter that the analogy with the 
Thetis fragments is most apparent. The drapery is exactly similar in the 
two works; especially noticeable is the peculiar kolpos, tightly clinging, with 
a crinkled edge, which occurs also on the Antaios krater, and seems to have 








12 Not known to Klein, Jahrb. 1888, Taf, 2, 13 FLR.H. Taf. 128, 
and A.M, 1882, p. 105. 
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been borrowed from Euthymides. The interior is of far more interest and 
beauty than either the exterior or the Thetis fragments, but resemblances 
to the latter are not far to seek. The hand of Achilles is treated in exactly 
the same way as that of Peleus. The drawing in both cases is remarkable, 
as is that of the foot, similarly treated, of Patroklos." 

There is good reason to attribute the painting of Sosias’ kylix to 
Euphronios.” Apart from remarkable resemblances in detail, there is behind 
the execution a quality of mind which we recognised as characteristic of 
Euphronios, the sensitiveness of genius, which is quick to catch the feeling 
underlying an incident and able to express it through any degree of technical 
limitation. It is this that gives peculiar charm to the group of the interior. 
The whole scene is full of vivid touches and delicate feeling, as in the 
bearded Patroklos turning his head away from Achilles, while he rests one 
thumb on the bandage to help him, in the very youthful face and figure of 
Achilles, and his complete concentration on his task. We cannot but feel the 
same imagination at work that conceived the grim determination of the 
Antaios krater, or the irresponsible gaiety of the Petrograd psykter. 


The Iliupersis Fragments. 


Another set of kylix fragments must be noticed here, those of the 
Iliupersis in Berlin (2281), which, though they bear a mutilated name, 
certainly to be completed as that of Euphronios, are none the less problematic, 
since the determining word of the signature is lost. The interior of the kylix 
represented the murder of Astyanax; the figure of Neoptolemos is com- 
pletely lost, but a large part of that of Astyanax remains. He is seen full- 
face, according to a common convention in scenes of this kind,” and the head 





4 See Fig. 1 for drawings of hands and feet does not affect the question of authorship. It 


a 










in Euphronios’ style. 

1 So Hauser in his publication of it in 
F.R.H., though he does not commit himself 
definitely. Furtwiingler’s attribution to Peithi- 
nos is untenable. A glance at the two kylikes, 
that of Sosias and that of Peithinos, which 
stand side by side in the Berlin Museum 

(Nos. 2278, 2279), shows that the latter is as 
’ affected as the former is sincere, its line very 
weak in comparison. Peithinos’ remarkably 
bad drawing of the hand alone (Fig. 1, &, 7) 
would disprove the attribution. Hartwig’s 
case for Sosias as painter is not based on style 
and is unconvincing, particularly as he in- 
sentes 36.5 Derails! Barbee, who may never 

painted a line. The little plate (Berlin 


is an approach to accuracy, unique at this date, 
which Euphronios may have chanced on as well 
as another. 

6 A.Z. 1882, Taf. 3. Inscriptions ev . p 
and os, the latter, to judge from the spacing, 
belonging to an isolated xados. 

Cf. Skiron in Duris’ Theseus kylix (B.M. 
E 48), Kerkyon in Euphronios’ Louvre kylix, 
Troilos in the Perugia kylix, Kaineus and a 
Lapith in a kelebe in the British Museum 
(E 473), etc. The reason for the convention 
lies in the difference of expression which this 
position imparts to the face. There is no 
attempt to render actual pain or fear (the face 
of Troilos in the Perugia kylix is a restoration. 
Spearing, Childhood of Art, note on p. 480), 
but the very rarity of the full face serves to 
focus the attention on it, and reserves to it, as 
it were, a character other than that of the 
normal profile. 
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in this position recalls that of the full-face hetaira in the Petrograd 
‘psykter, though differing from it slightly in shape. The type of head 
throughout resembles that in the works of Euphronios already discussed, and 
more especially in the Patroklos kylix, although a slight difference is apparent 
in the face profile. The nose is slightly heavier and projects more, in con- 
trast with the straight line of nose and forehead in the foregoing works.!* 


a& b 





g h 
Fic. 2, 
a, b, from Petrograd psykter, 
c, Maenad from kylix in Berlin, Inv. 8282. 
d, Astyanax from Iliupersis fragments. 


e, J, profiles from Iliupersis fragments, 
g, Aphrodite from Sosias’ kylix. 
h, it, Amazons from kylix in British Museum, E 45.. 


It is however not of the type found in any of the vases bearing Euphronios’ 
signature as potter. The hands and feet are for the most part unusually 
careless, but Euphronios’ brush is betrayed in the beautiful drawing of the 
foot below the Avés ‘épov of the interior.!° The style seems to point to a late 
work, probably the latest extant, of Euphronios’ own painting. 





18 See Fig. 2, e, f. 19 See Fig. 1, f. 
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The Arezzo Vase; Smikros and Ewphronios. 


To this category must be added a few unsigned vases, notably the 
famous Amazon krater at Arezzo.” The style of this work and the inscrip- 
tion Eevov xados* place it unmistakeably at the beginning of the ‘strong’ 
red-figure period. A second inscription, on which much discussion has been 
expended, immortalises the unique name of @Adades. The style of this 
magnificent vase is so close to that of the works discussed above, that it 
would in all probability have been definitely assigned to Euphronios, and 
much controversy avoided, were it not for an amphora in the Louvre 
(G 107)* so obviously connected with it that it cannot be excluded from 
the discussion, This vase has on one side the single figure of Herakles, 
on the other an Amazon. The figure of Herakles is almost exactly paralleled 
on the Arezzo krater, while the figure of the Amazon is identical in attitude 
with one on that work, even to the curious twist of the leg and the sole of 
the foot thereby revealed. The pattern on the neck is also the same as on 
the krater. The Louvre amphora is a clear case of borrowing, a very rare 
phenomenon in Greek vase-painfing. There is no attempt at composition, 
and the figures are unmistakeably taken straight from a good vase to beautify 
an inferior one. Apart from this it would be of little interest but for an 
inscription which seems to defy rational interpretation. It reads AOQKEI: 
=MIKOI:INAI, and is commonly agreed to have some reference to the 
painter Smikros, a contemporary of Euphronios of whose work only two 
specimens are extant.** The question is set forth at length by Furtwingler,* 
and a brief recapitulation of the theories advanced will suffice here. The 
inscription may be rendered ‘it looks like the work of Smikros’ and inter- 
preted as an acknowledgement of plagiarism, or ‘it has the approval of 
Smikros’ (understanding ed). A third rendering, still less convincing, 
supposes a query: done? Suixpw evar; ‘What does Smikros think of it?’ 
According to these interpretations, the Arezzo vase would be the work of 
Smikros,* the Louvre vase either that of a proud pupil or a confessed 
plagiarist. It is not necessary to suppose either. We may accept, faute 
de mieux, the rendering in which ‘Smikros approves, and suppose the 
inscription addressed by the author of both vases not to a rival or even 
a master, but (to give the Ceramicus its due) to a friend. 

Whether or no because Smikros approved, the painter was sufficiently 
pleased with his Amazon to repeat or allow her to be repeated not once but 
three times. A second amphora in the Louvre (G 106) has on each side an 
Amazon of inferior workmanship but of exactly the same style.” This vase 


















” FR. Taf. 61-2. * FR. ii. p. 1 foll. 
%! Xenon occurs on a psykter in the style of *® So Gaspar, Mon. Piot, ix. p. 15. 
-Phintias (Hauser in Jahrb. p. 108). *6 Furtwiingler admits that it may be by 
® Mon. Piot, ix. Figs. 6 and 8. Euphronios. 
3 Stamnos in Brussels (Mon. Piot, ix, Pll. ™ See Pottier, Louvre Cat. p. 946, for this 
2-3) and stamnos in B.M. (E 438). valuable addition to the discussion. 
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bears the simple inscription: Ev@povcos. An instance of an isolated name 
denoting authorship is found in the workshop of Duris, where three kylikes 
(Klein’s 10, 18 and 14) are inscribed with the name of Python on the foot. 
In the present case, whatever may be the exact significance of the name, it is 
a link between Euphronios and the Arezzo vase, confirming the evidence of 
the style.* 

The same, or nearly the same, Amazon is repeated yet again on a kylix 
apparently lost, but known to Braun.” Here the familiar figure is striding 
over a fallen comrade; but her attitude, again with a twist of the leg reveal- 
ing the sole of the foot, is identical with that already described with reference 
to the figures on the Arezzo and Louvre vases. An inscription in the field 
gives the name of Euphronios’ favourite Leagros. 

To return then to the Arezzo Amazonomachia, the problematic 
inscription of the Louvre amphora is no argument against Euphronios. As 
to the style there can hardly be two opinions: there is no particular 
resemblance to that of Smikros as we know it, but there is the closest 
resemblance to that of Euphronios.. Furtwingler pointed out, and M. 
Gaspar himself admitted, remarkable analogies with the Antaios krater and 
Geryon kylix. The elaborate lotus and palmette pattern on the neck of the 
Arezzo vase is identical with that on the neck of the Louvre amphora and 
below the subject on the Antaios krater. Another detail, serving together 
with the pattern as a kind of trade mark, is the curious quiver found on all 
three works. We may notice also that the eye is drawn in exactly the same 
way, half closed to express pain, in the two wounded combatants, Antaios and 
the fallen Amazon. ae 

In the Geryon kylix we find no less remarkable parallels not only in the 
detail, (notably the similar treatment of the head and helmet, and of the 
musculature, the common shield devices),®® but in the composition. The two 
Amazons striding forward and darting their spears at Herakles form a group 
almost identical with that of Herakles encountering Geryon. The fallen 
‘Kydoime’ corresponds very nearly to Eurytion, and the attitude of 
Herakles is identical in the two scenes. The style is broader than that of the 
Geryon kylix, but exactly what we should imagine in a larger work of 
Euphronios, had no such work remained to us. As it is the more elaborate 
details (the eye-lashes, the embossed hair) which we find here, and which are 
not appropriate to the finer scale of a kylix, are all paralleled on Euphronios’ 
largest signed vase, the Antaios krater. 


Berlin Fragment (2181). 


In this connexion may be noted a fragment of a stamnos in Berlin 
(2181, unpublished), representing two pairs of combatants. There is nothing 





°8 This vase and the next may be the work reproduced by Klein, Liedl. p. 78, Fig. 13. 
of a copyist. % Three out of six in each: the lion, the 
*® Drawing in the Apparat des Rim. Inst. kantharos, and the gorgoneion. . 
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to tell us who these represent, but that they are the male counterparts 
of the Arezzo Amazons a single sketch *' will suffice to show. There can 
be no doubt as to the Euphronian origin of the fragment. 





Fic. 3a, Warrior from stamnos fragment in Berlin, 2181. 








t a. wh 


Fie, 3b, Amazons from Arezzo krater. 


Other Attributions. 


A few other unsigned works in the style of Euphronios may be briefly 
noted here. Of the various vases bearing the favourite’s name Epidromos 
two at least belong to this category.®” 


*! Fig. 8. I had intended to publish, by from Euphronios’ early days is proved by the 
Dr. Zahn’s permission, the whole fragment, conjunction on a kylix (4.Z. 1885, Taf. 19. 2) 
but am prevented by the present circumstances. of the names Epidromos and Leagros. 

*® That a vase bearing this name may date 
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Boston Kyliz. 


One of these, now in Boston,* was attributed to Euphronios by Hartwig. 
The interior represents two symposiasts, both seated, one vigorously fluting. 
The group is well composed, and the left hand figure, sitting with his legs 
drawn up, recalls the Patroklos of the Sosias kylix. The heads might well 
be by Euphronios, and the careful drawing of a frontal foot is quite in 
his style.*4 


Berlin Kylix (Inv. 3232). 


The second Epidromos kylix is one in Berlin (Inv. 3232, not in Furt- 
wingler’s Catalogue). Of its three designs, the most interesting is that 
of a beautiful sleeping Maenad surprised by a Seilenos. The modelling 
of the nude figure with its curved contours and its few skilful interior 
lines recalls that of the Petrograd psykter; the Maenad’s head closely 
resembles those of the hetairai2® The Herakles who, with a Seilenos, is 
making a sacrifice at an altar on the interior of the kylix, is the thrice 
familiar type of the Geryon scene. The second scene of the exterior, 
Herakles capturing Kerberos, is too much damaged for analysis. One 
fanciful touch, however, at once suggests Euphronios: the feet of Kerberos 
are armed, like the tail of the hound in the Geryon kylix, with snakes. The 
Berlin kylix is a charming work, and the sleeping Maenad a figure of excep- 
tional beauty and worthy of Euphronios, to whom the kylix must doubtless 
be attributed. 


BM. Kylix E 45. 


Another kylix rightly ascribed by Hartwig to Euphronios is the Amazon 
kylix in the British Museum (E 45).%7 The Amazons here are a slightly later 
variant on the Arezzo type, Herakles is the same as usual, and the head of 
Hippolyte bears the closest possible resemblance to one in the Iliupersis 
fragments. The B.M. kylix may indeed serve as a link between the Iliupersis 
and other works of Euphronios, if any doubt exists that the Iliupersis is of 
his own painting. 


Berlin Fragment 2280. 


Lastly let us note a fragment in Berlin (2280),* with two warriors 
engaging over a shield, of such excellent workmanship as to make us regret 





8° So Mr. Beazley tells me. Hartwig, Mezs¢. 
Taf. 14. > 

4 The reproduction is bad, but there are 
indications of more detail in the foot (as usual 
with Euphronios) than it actually shows. 

3% Jahrb. 1893, Taf. 2. 

%6 See Fig. 2. Cf. also the thumb of the 
Seilenos with other hands by Euphronios, Fig. 


1,.Ys 

37 Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 13. See Fig. 2, h, 7. 
for drawings of heads. 

3 Hartwig, Mcist. Taf. 24, 2, where it is 
attributed on very unsubstantial evidence to 
Peithinos. The hands again are sufficient dis- 
proof, 


or a ry 
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the loss of the kylix to which it belonged. The sureness of line and the care 
in the drawing of the hands® reveal Euphronios, and the breastplate with 
its scale and maeander pattern recalls that of Patroklos in the ‘Sosias 


kylix.’ 


Summary of Ewphronios’ Style. 


The foregoing works are ample ground for a survey of Euphronios’ style 
as a painter. We have noted his strong sense of composition, the skilful 
adaptation of his designs to various shapes, above all the fineness of feeling 
which underlies his whole work. He has the virility of the older masters 
without their exaggeration; he lacks the freedom of the younger generation 
of cup-painters. Rapid movement he does not attempt, but his figures are 
not lacking in animation; they are carefully, often beautifully posed, but 
their pose is never affected or meaningless. 

As a draughtsman Euphronios has a very marked style. His drawing 
is throughout careful and detailed, his line strong and fine. His face profiles 
are straight and clean cut.” A fine straight line predominates in the 


drapery. In his drawing of the human figure he pays far more attention to 


inner details than do his contemporaries or successors, most of all in the 
hands and feet ; certain anatomical conventions are also constant.** 

With this as a basis for comparison, let us turn to the vases signed 
Eidpovos éroincer. 


EvuPHRONIOS AS POTTER; THE PANAITIOS GROUP. 


We have now come to the point at which Euphronios may be supposed 
to have set up his own factory. From this point onward the éypayer 
signature disappears, and with it the favourite’s name, familiar to the early 

r.-f. masters, of Leagros. Of the four vases now to be discussed, two are 
inscribed with the name of Panaitios ; certain unsigned vases, bearing the 
same name, are clearly to be associated with them. ‘The works comprised in 
this group differ widely in merit, but not (with one exception) in style, and 


we may suppose, on the evidence of the common favourite’s name, that they 


all date from a period covering not more than ten years. Certain features, it 
may be remarked in anticipation, occur constantly throughout the series: a 
particular type of young male figure, a very distinctive old man, certain 
characteristic attitudes. A partiality for back views is of importance, for 
the artist has a peculiar and constant method of drawing the human back, 
Earliest of the series is the signed Eurystheus kylix of the British Museum. 
Let us then examine this in some detail, as the crux of the authorship 





For the modification of his type see Fig. 2. 
Bite BF gi 
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The Ewrystheus Kylia. 


The Eurystheus kylix (B.M. E 44) retains a certain archaism both 
of composition and detail. The grouping of the exterior resembles that of 
the Geryon kylix, the subject being continuous on the two sides, but 
arranged so as to form two distinct groups, one in lively motion, the other 
in repose. As in the Geryon kylix the combat of Herakles with the 
three-headed herdsman is balanced by the quiet group of slow, heavy oxen 
and the four warriors in repose who follow them, so here the hero’s exploit 
with the boar is balanced by the chariot and four horses awaiting him 
under the guardianship of Hermes. The composition is, in spite of the 
resemblance, distinctly inferior to that of the Geryon kylix: the bent 
knees and back of the charioteer, only appropriate to driving at full 
gallop, are too obviously dictated by exigencies of space. So too is 
the bowed head of the old man behind Eurystheus, who should rather 
have been looking at the scene over which he is tearing his hair; and 
in spite of the pleasing device of making Hermes bend down to tickle 
the knee of the foremost horse with his caduceus, there is not room for 
his petasos, precariously balanced though it is on the front of his head. 
The main scheme of the composition is good, despite its shortcomings in 
details, and there is vigour as well as humour in the scene with the hero, 
the boar and the terrified Eurystheus,* and in the comic despair of the 
old man. The individual figures have not much grace or beauty, owing 
largely to their large heavy heads and the peculiarly clumsy profile, and 
to the very full Ionic chiton and the bunchy arrangement of the himation. 
The attempt at a full-face figure in the interior has resulted in a short 
and ungraceful one, and the foreshortened feet are extraordinarily ugly. 
The work altogether suggests an experiment of a young man in a style 
freer than that of the ‘ Leagros group’; an experiment which is not exactly 
successful, but shows a good deal of promise, amply fulfilled later in the 
Theseus kylix. The ugly foreshortening indicates inexperience ; Euphronios 
had already used frontal figures and foreshortening with considerable 
success. . 

There are indeed affinities with the Euphronios of the previous group. 
The sturdy, muscular Herakles might have been, perhaps was, taken straight 
from a design of his.“ The hetaira of the interior has affinities with Smikra 
and her companions, in points such as the drawing of the breasts, of the 
hair, the ear and ear-ring ; but these considerations do not weigh against the 
difference of proportions, line and pose. 





” FR. Taf. 23. 45 Herakles is the most stylised of all the 
*' Eurystheus in the wf@os is, of course, not gods and heroes. This broad, thick-set type 
new. \ continues to occur with great persistence 


4 Contrast especially the weman of the throughout the whole ‘strong’ period, com- 
exterior with any by Euphronios.\ - bined with figures of a quite different style. 


a — ee a 
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P- The Theseus Kyliz. 


Most problematic of all the vases from Euphronios’ workshop is the 
Theseus kylix in the Louvre (G 104), a work of far greater artistic merit 
than that which we have just been considering. At the outset we are 
confronted by a remarkable difference of style between the paintings of the 
interior and exterior. The former has all the formality and all the charm 
of a work not quite free from the restrictions of archaism; the latter, 
vigorous and free, but lacking the charm, seems to belong to a later phase, 
at first sight even to a different hand. 

The interior represents the visit of the young Theseus to Amphitrite 
under the guardianship of Athena. The hero,a slim long-haired boy, stands 
in front of the seated Amphitrite, his feet supported on the head and hands 
of a little Triton; three fishes indicate the sea. The style is a curious 
mixture of two elements. The fine straight lines, the rejection of too 
voluminous drapery, the straight, well-proportioned figures, take one back to 
Euphronios and the Geryon kylix, and seem to have no connexion with the 
sprawling style of the Eurystheus kylix. Analogies with the latter are 
however, not wanting. Eliminate for the moment the figure of the young 
Theseus, and there remains a group of two figures closely analogous, however 
superior, to that of the old man and hetaira in the Eurystheus kylix. The 
attitude of Athena, facing the spectator, with the head in profile and bent to 
look down at the seated Amphitrite, is that of the woman in the other 
scene, although Athena is tall and graceful, and the artist has not repeated 
the experiment of the foreshortened feet. 

The same two elements can be distinguished in the detail as in the 
composition. The drawing of the leg muscles, the ear and ear-ring, are 
paralleled in Euphronios’ signed paintings; the scale pattern of Athena's 
aegis is identical with that of Patroklos’ breastplate on the ‘Sosias kylix.’ 
The type of head and face on the other hand is not so much a repetition of 
the previous type as a refinement on that of the Eurystheus kylix. The 
drawing of the Triton and the type of his head are quite unlike any on the 
interior, but are closely paralleled on the exterior. So is the brown hair of 
Amphitrite and Theseus with its delicately waved lines. The whole head of 
Amphitrite, of which the outline is revealed through her beautiful cockle- 
shell himation, is exactly like that of Theseus on the exterior. 

In view of these considerations, one can hardly suppose the two sides of 
the cup to be the work of two artists. Of the interior we can only suppose 
a deliberate archaisni, betrayed to some extent by the freedom of treatment 
of the little Triton, since the dating must be based on the more advanced 
portion of the work. The artist who had so far conquered technical difficulty 
as to be capable of the excellent drawing of the exterior must deliberately 
have sacrificed something of his newly acquired freedom, in order to treat a 
peaceful scene from his national mythology with a reverent reserve and 








° “ F.R, Taf. 5, 
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dignity. We are surely justified in seeing in this choice the restraining 
influence of an older master, in fact of Euphronios himself, who, as head of 
a workshop, could claim at least to supervise the designs of the works which 
went forth in his name. M. Pottier,“” indeed, while admitting the hand of 
another and younger painter, gives the credit of the subject, composition and 
preliminary sketch to Euphronios. This is hardly to allow for the in- 
dividuality of the work, which it must be admitted is not in most respects 
the individuality of Euphronios; but, since restraint and austerity are not 
characteristic of the artist of the Eurystheus and other kylikes, there is little 
doubt that Euphronios fully exercised his right of supervision in this work, 
suggesting if not himself supplying a good deal of the detail. The result 
is one of the master-pieces not of one school, but of the whole ceramic art. 

In the painting of the exterior * the younger school had evidently a free 
hand, nor does religious restraint play any part in these scenes, in which 
Theseus, grown from a slim boy to an athletic youth, is the hero of a series 
of earthly encounters. The whole composition is a fine essay in the new and 
freer style of which Duris was an exponent. As in Duris’ Theseus kylix in 
the British Museum (E 48), the composition is continuous, there is no rigid 
division between one exploit and another. The full-face Kerkyon of the 
Louvre kylix invites comparison with Duris’ Skiron. A certain affinity is 
apparent between the two vases, despite the widely different temperament 
and execution of the two artists, who one remembers are linked at least by 
the name of Panaitios, and must have been contemporary for some part at 
least of their respective careers. We are face to face here with something 
widely different from the style of the Geryon or Thetis scenes, or the gods in 
procession of the Patroklos kylix. M. Pottier draws attention “ to one of the 
most essential characteristics of the work: ‘On a cherché a éviter la 
symmétrie par des enchevétrements de jambes, par des additions d’accessoires, 
des vétements, des armes, des arbrisseaux qui, en meublant les fonds, dissi- 
mulent la monotonie des attitudes semblables et la répartition en métopes 
réguliers. Symmetry is one of the features on which the decorative schemes 
of the earlier vases largely depend ; here the decorative feeling is preserved 
by means of a continuity of design. With Euphronios again, as with the 
forerunners of the strong style, the feeling is all for straight lines, in the 
_ grouping, individual figures, and drapery ; here the principle of the design is 
a skilful handling of curves. 

The draughtsmanship is excellent, the line very strong and vigorous, but, 
as in the interior, of a finer quality than elsewhere in the Panaitios group. 
The artist has here real scope for displaying his command of the human 
figure in difficult attitudes. The back view of Theseus in vigorous motion 
is admirable, and has none of the appearance, which we shall see it is apt to 
have elsewhere in his work, of an irrelevant affectation. The full-face 
Kerkyon is treated with equal boldness and success. 


*” Lowvre Cat. p. 935. * Pl. IV. Photographs of the Bibliotheque d’ Art et d’ Archéologie, 196-7. 
4 Cat. p. 942. ® See Fig. 4. 
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One can only wonder that the artist of so admirable a work should have 
left us, among the vases which are closely related to it, none that approach it 
in conception or in fineness of workmanship. I have tried to indicate some 
reasons for believing it nevertheless to be by the same painter as the 
Eurystheus kylix. There are moreover certain unsigned vases, presently to 
be discussed, which form a close link between the two works. 


The Dolon Fragments. 


Of the signed vases, the Dolon fragments of the Cabinet des Médailles ** 
most resemble the Theseus kylix, in the fineness of the line, the use of colour, 
and the similar figure of Athena in each. The Dolon kylix was not a master- 
piece like the Theseus, but the drawing is fine, the conception fresh and 


unstereotyped. 
The New York Herakles Kylia. 


Another signed work belonging to the same group and representing, like 
the above, heroic: subjects, is the Herakles kylix in New York. On the 
interior the hero is walking at ease, armed with his club and bow, and 
followed by a little figure in a petasos; on the exterior are depicted two of 
his warlike exploits, ‘the contest of Herakles and the sons of Eurytos, and 
* Herakles and some opponent, of whom too little is preserved for identifica- 
tion.’ *® The delicate style of the work resembles that of the Theseus and 
Dolon kylikes ; unusual care in the drawing of the muscles links it especially 
to the former. The Herakles is a refinement on the Herakles of the 
Eurystheus kylix; his opponent on the exterior recalls in face the hero and 
goddesses of the Theseus, and in figure the athletes on a series of cups to be 
discussed presently. 


The Boston Komos Kylix. 


We have next to consider the signed kylix in Boston, the style of which, 
differing from that of the others, makes its place in the series somewhat 
uncertain. It is closely connected with one unsigned kylix and less directly 
with two others, which have been reserved for discussion after the signed ones. 
All four represent genre scenes, in place of heroic adventures. The two last, — 
in which the scenes are athletic, do not differ so widely from the heroic group 
as do the first, both of which represent scenes of revel. 

The Boston kylix,® if it may be judged from Hartwig’s illustration, is 
not particularly interesting. There are points of contact with other works 
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of the group. The heads show some likeness to the incomplete head of 
Hermes in the Dolon fragments. One bald old man is like the old man 
of the Eurystheus kylix. The composition of the exterior is continuous 
in design, but the figures succeed each other at regular distances as in a 
widely-spaced frieze ; there is no overlapping, no introduction of accessories 
to break the monotony. The Boston kylix is the second of the signed vases 
which bears the name of Panaitios. It has the further distinction of being 
the only vase from the workshop of Euphronios in which the spelling is 
seriously weak: erromecev for erovecev and om tras Kados. 


Kylix in Petrograd. 


With the Boston kylix certainly belongs one in Petrograd, published 
and associated with it by Hartwig,** the man’s figure in the interior of which 
is almost a replica of the man with a staff in the former. So also is the 
flute-case in the field. The subject and composition of the exterior are 
closely analogous to the Boston kylix, but of the two vases it is the Petro- 
grad kylix which reveals most clearly its affinity with the rest of the 
group. Of the figures of the revellers, six are a study in the artist's 
favourite back view, in which the drawing is exactly the same as on the 
Theseus kylix. 


- 


The Athletic Growp ; Hauser’s Kyliz. 


We have now to consider a whole group of athletic pictures, by the same 
hand as the foregoing. One, a cup in Hauser’s possession in Rome, un- 
fortunately in bad condition, bears the name of Euphronios, and is of interest 
as proving that one at least of this rather peculiar series was made in his 


workshop. 
Kylikes in Berlin and Munich. 


Of the others two are closely connected with more than one of the 
signed works already discussed. They are a couple of small kylikes, one in 
Berlin,®® the other in Munich.’ On the interior of the former is an old man 
seated, examining an arrow, on the interior of the latter a youth crouching 
with a spear, a panther-skin over his arm and on his head a petasos. Both 
figures are so turned as to show the back; so is one of the youths of the 
exterior in the Berlin example. In each case the drawing is exactly like 





“4 Meist. Taf. 48. ii.-49. exterior athletes. A second word on the in- 
5° This cup is not published, and I have not terior, faint and dubious, might be the expected 
seen it, but Mr. Beazley, who has kindly given _eroueger. 
me particulars of it, tells me that the style is 56 Not in Catalogue. Inv. 3139. Hartwig, 
that of the Munich and Boston athlete cups Meist. Taf. 46. : 
described below, p. 126. The interior repre- 57 2689 <515>. Published by Meier, 4.Z. 
sents two youths, with athletic accessories, the 1885, Taf. 11. 
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between the shoulder-blades, and representing not the groove of the back- 
bone itself, but the ridges of muscle on either side of it. 

The interior of the Berlin kylix compares very closely with that of the 
Eurystheus kylix. It is the same old man who here sits alone, intent on his 
arrow, and, although the actual attitude is different, there is apparent in 
both cases the same desire for novelty and naturalism of pose. The Eurys- 
theus is in this respect the better of the two; the other, though a clever 
study of a nearly possible attitude, has an appearance of affectation. 

The exterior of the Berlin kylix represents groups of athletes and 
trainers. The study of a back is repeated in a more natural position in one 
of the youths. The type of profile varies from the clumsy type of the 
Eurystheus kylix to a finer and straighter one approaching that of the 
Theseus kylix. The hands and feet are rather careless, the fingers long and 
thin. It is noticeable that the Theseus kylix alone of this group has 
well-drawn hands and feet. 

The interior of the Munich kylix is a study of the same nature as the 
Berlin one. The execution is not particularly good, but the figure is an 
attractive one. The profile is good, and belongs to the Theseus, not the 
Eurystheus type; the shape of the head is that found throughout this group. 

The exterior represents once more athletic scenes, with the addition of 
horses and the familiar old man in the capacity of spectator. The composition, 
both here and in the similar scenes in Berlin, is indifferent, the lines thick and 
the execution generally careless. 


Kylikes in Munich and Boston. 


In Munich ® also is a cup with scenes comprising in all ten athletes, 
training for various games. Athletic accessories © strew the field, and help 
to give a certain amount of unity to the studies which compose the two 
subjects of the exterior. Three ,figures show the usual back view. 
More remarkable is the new study of the full face, which occurs four times; 
it is an effect rarely used in contemporary vase-painting, except in special 
circumstances.** The whole cup is a good example of what one may call the 
artist’s studio work. Connected with it is a Boston Panaitios cup™ with a 
diskobolos on the inside, and six athletes on the outside. The diskobolos is. 
characteristic. The most striking feature is the attractive study of a high 
jumper in mid-air. 

In reviewing the whole group, we cannot but be struck by an extra- 
ordinary difference of quality between one work and another. The Theseus 


kylix is incomparably better in conception and execution than any other. Of 


the complete works the Eurystheus kylix ranks next to it; its faults are 





® Published 4.Z. 1878, Taf. 11. dence? Its use is, in any case, the same ; it is, 
© Is the pick, which figures also on Hauser’s _as the scholiast on the passage remarks, to keep- 
cup, the cxardyn of Theocritus, 4. 10, about the upper part of the body in training. 
the exact nature of which, beyond its con- 62 See note 17. 
nexion with oxdrrw, there seems to be no evi- ® Published 4.Z. 1884, Taf. 16, ii. 
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those of inexperience and audacity, there is nothing either stereotyped or 
careless. The Dolon kylix must also have been among the artist’s best 
works. The genre subjects seem to have been used entirely as studies, and 
lack interest. In the case of the Berlin and Munich examples, the single 
figures of the interior are interesting as such, but the poorly composed 
groups of the exterior fail to command attention. 


The Panaitios Master: Summary. 


It has been impossible not to anticipate the conclusion that the series 
of vases under discussion is the work of an anonymous collaborator of 
Euphronios, whom we must be content to call, in default of a better name, the 
Panaitios Master.“* We have seen that the group does hold together, in 
spite of striking differences of style as well as of quality ; that the two sides 
of the Theseus kylix are by the same hand, guided in the one case by a 
strong outside influence, in the other unrestrained ; and that the Theseus and 
Eurystheus kylikes are linked by a series of vases uniting the characteristic 
features of both. 

The theory of a first and second period, such as Hartwig makes out for 
Euphronios,™ is in itself perfectly possible. Such a case can be made out for 
Duris, as for many of the Italian Renaissance painters; and nothing could be 
more plausible than the conjecture that Euphronios, having served his 
apprenticeship under Chachrylion and Euthymides, fell in the course of his 
long career under fresh influences or developed a style more really his own. 
But the Panaitios group stands quite apart: it reflects no outside influence 
that we can identify. Nor is its style either more or less individual than that 
of the group signed with éypawer; it is simply a different individuality. How 
different may be seen in a glance at the Eurystheus kylix. Although the 
main scheme of composition bears a good deal of resemblance to that of the 
Geryon kylix, the conception of the scene is utterly different; instead of a 
strong sense of formality, relieved by an exquisite care for detail, we see an 
almost impetuous attempt at freedom, to which the detail is relentlessly 
sacrificed. The Eurystheus kylix is conceived in a broader, one might say a 
coarser strain. With the revolution in handling corresponds a revolution in 
type. It is enough to compare the women of the Eurystheus kylix with those 
of the Antaios krater or the Thetis fragments: the heads, the drapery, the 
proportions are all different. Of the points of resemblance pointed out above, 
we can only suppose that the younger artist, working in close conjunction 
with Euphronios, adopted details from him, as Euphronios had adopted details 
from his seniors, Euthymides and Phintias. It is noticeable that these details 
tend to die out in the course of the painter’s career ; they are most apparent, 
after the Eurystheus kylix, in the interior of the Theseus, in which we found 


_reason to see the direct supervision of Euphronios. 





* So Furtwiingler (F.R. i. p. 104), who, For discussion of this theory, see p, 135, 
however, identified him later with Onesimos. ® Meisterschalen, ‘ Euphronios,’ 
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The individuality of Euphronios’ colleague is nowhere more apparent 
than in the Eurystheus kylix, the earliest-of his works. It was, indeed, this 
kylix that first convinced Fiirtwangler “ of the existence of a second painter 
in Euphronios’ workshop, and led him to retract his former statement that 
the Theseus kylix was the masterpiece of the painter Euphronios.” A 
masterpiece it is, but not all the credit even of the interior belongs to 
Euphronios; in the exterior he has no share. Rather it teaches us to rate 
more highly the nameless painter whose work is otherwise not of the highest 
rank. 


EUPHRONIOS AS POTTER; THE LATEST WORKS. 
The Troilos Kylix. 


Among the features of the great epoch of cup-painting, the fully 
developed ‘strong’ r.-f. period, is the tendency, which has been often pointed 
out, to make of the kylix a dramatic whole, in which the two scenes of the 
exterior and that of the interior are as three episodes of a play. The 
Troilos kylix in Perugia,® from the workshop of Euphronios, is a perfect 
example of this dramatic treatment. The story begins on the exterior with 
the boy Troilos surprised by Achilles, is continued on the reverse by an arm- 
ing scene, doubtless of the Trojans who are to give chase to the Greek hero, 
and ends on the interior with the murder of Troilos. 

The dramatic composition, the focussing of the attention on the unhappy 
Troilos, give to the Perugia kylix a character different from any that we 
have considered hitherto ;® but the difference extends further, to the type 
and disposition of the figures. The drawing of the two main scenes is of a 
fine quality; the groups composing them are conceived and executed with a 
strength that gives to the vase the interest that the story deserves. On the 
exterior Achilles is dragging Troilos towards the altar where he is presently 
to kill him, while Troilos’ horses gallop away in terror. The comparatively 
tame scene of the reverse is relieved by varieties of type and pose, and the 
ingenuity which has made of these familiar arming warriors actors about to 
take part in a tragedy. Finest of all is the group of the interior, where 
Achilles, still grasping the boy by the hair, raises his sword to kill him. 

The long-haired warrior, exemplified here in Achilles, is a popular figure 
at this time. Scenes from the Trojan War are much to the fore, and with 
them Homer's xapnxopdwytes "Axatoi. But the Achilles of the Troilos 
kylix has parallels too close to be accounted for by the prevalence of a popular 
type. It is almost the same young warrior who figures on the interior of the 
Munich Centaur kylix” (2640 <368>), a work which bears such close analogies 
to the Troilos kylix that it has been universally ascribed to the same hand. 





6 F.R. i. p. 111, 6 Except possibly the Dolon kylix. 
* FR. i, p.: 27. 7” F.R. Taf. 86. 
8 Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 58 and 59 i. 
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With it belongs a smaller kylix, also with scenes from a Centauromachia ™ 
(Munich 2641 <363>). The composition in these two is of a different kind : 
it is continuous after the fashion of a frieze. Nothing could be further from 
the formality of Euphronios; movement, not pose, is the dominating idea. 


Ewphronios and Brygos. 


Now the school of movement par excellence is that of Brygos, to whom 
therefore we may look for comparison with this vase. The result is startling ; 
the whole style of composition, the types and poses of the several figures, the 
line in contour and detail, are those of the kylikes signed by the potter 
Brygos. Analogies also become apparent between the Brygan kylikes and 
the Troilos kylix, the widely spaced composition of which may denote either 
an early work or an experiment in a less crowded style. The young warrior, 
(the Achilles of the Troilos kylix, and the young Lapith of the Centaur 
kylix), is the Orsimes (sic) of the Louvre Iliupersis signed by Brygos 
(G 152). The same type of bearded warrior also occurs on all three. 
Lastly, of the interior of the smaller Centaur kylix, damaged as it is, 
enough is left to distinguish a ‘ Brygan’ youth of another type, that which 
prevails in the Wiirzburg signed kylix.”* He has short hair, bound with 
the favourite fillet. The painter of Brygos’ vases is remarkable for variety. 
He never actually repeats himself, nor does he use, as Euphronios uses, 
purticular details as trade-marks. In comparing his works one can there- 
fore only notice resemblances of grouping, of type and of line in general; 
and these are a fairly safe indication. Versatile as he is, he is also one of 
the most individual of painters, and his types, though he has a far larger 
répertoire than most of his contemporaries, are easily recognisable. There 
is not a figure on the Troilos kylix that is not roughly paralleled in some 
one or more of his works. 

This is not the place for detailed discussion of the workshop of Brygos, 
but it may perhaps be well, in speaking of the Troilos and Centaur kylikes, 
to add a few remarks on the vases that were further associated with them 
by Hartwig. Most striking is a kylix in Berlin (2295) with scenes of 
fighting on foot and on horseback. This Furtwingler in his catalogue 
associated naturally with ‘Brygos’; Hartwig,” on the ground of its re- 
semblance to the Troilos and Centaur kylikes, gave it to Onesimos, adding 
that Onesimos and ‘ Brygos’ are often very similar in style. The kylix 
in question has indeed such close affinities with both groups that it can 
only be used as further proof of their common authorship. Nearly allied 
to it is the Edinburgh kylix published by Hartwig,” also under the head of 
Onesimos; the resemblance is so close as to need no analysis. 





7. F.R. ii. pp, 133-5, Abb. 35-7. ™ Meist. Taf. 56, ii, and 57. 
7 See Fig. 5. For the whole Iliupersis, F.R. % Meist, Taf. 55 and 56, i. Cf. with both 
Pl. 25. : cups that in Oxford signed by Brygos. J.H.S. - 
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ie ese v “kylikes dens; with a sixth to be discussed presently, must 
_ be added to the credit of Brygos’ colleague. It is impossible to say whether 
any” of them, with the exception of the Troilos kylix, were made in 
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Typical details (collar-bone, ankle) in style of: 
a, Euphronios. _6, Panaitios Master. - ¢, painter of Brygos’ vases (rarely as in }), 


Euphronios’ or Brygos’ workshop. The Troilos is probably an early work, 
and we may conjecture that the artist’s association with Euphronios preceded 
that with Brygos. 


In this connexion we have to examine the question of Onesimos, a 
painter first reconstructed by Hartwig, and since the subject of conjectures, 
which, if correct, would raise him to a position among the greatest ceramic 
artists. The theories concerning Onesimos are briefly as follows. Hartwig, 
while retaining the Panaitios group as representing the later style of 
Euphronios, attributed the Troilos kylix, the four kylikes just discussed in 
connexion with it, and certain others to Onesimos, on the ground of resem- 
blances with the kylix in the Louvre bearing the fragmentary signature 
. .+ wos &ypadoev. Furtwiingler, in what was, I believe, his last word on the 
subject,” attributed to the same artist not only the Troilos and two Centaur 
kylikes, but the whole of the Panaitios group, thus making him the painter 
of cir the vases with the signature Ed¢povios éroincev, with the exception 
oiasos polychrome kylix.” Pottier”® finally attributed to the same 
paleo group, but the Troilos and allied vases, together 
ms wanes from the workshop of Brygos. 
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The Louvre Horsemen Kylia. 


Before considering whether Onesimos can be promoted to this rank 
of importance, let us look in some detail at his signed work such as we 
know it. This unfortunately consists of but one kylix (Louvre, G 105),” and, 
it must be admitted, not a very striking one. On the interior is a youth 
on horseback, on the exterior a succession of similar figures, broken by one 
who is dismounted and attending to his horse. The figure of the interior 
is the descendant of the Leagros of the Geryon kylix, the exterior is the 
first of a series of similar groups, which continues well into the ‘fine’ 
period. It is unfortunate, as far as comparison with other works goes, 
that Onesimos’ one remaining vase should be entirely occupied by this 
monotonous type of cavalry. We cannot compare his figures with any of 
the more interesting types on the Troilos kylix or on any of Brygos’ 
vases. ‘There remain for comparison, however, besides the composition and 
general handling, the young half-armed warriors of the Troilos kylix and 
the horses. 

The whole handling of Onesimos’ kylix is curiously weak. The young 
horseman of the interior forms quite a pleasant centrepiece, after a familiar 
model; he is rightly at rest, his horse well reined in. The repetition, 
however, on the exterior of a whole series of similarly inactive horsemen, 
(‘cavaliers courants’ they really are not), is completely unimaginative. 
Nor are they purely decorative, as are the four stationary. horsemen, posed 
with absolute symmetry, of the Castellani kylix.' The same weakness or 
constraint is apparent in the individual figures. The horses are curiously 
solid and wooden, the riders very stiff. The type of youth, for all are 
practically the same, is a peculiar one; the head is disproportionately small, 
and has a straight back almost unparalleled in Greek vase-painting and rare 
in sculpture ; the legs taper to smiall pointed feet. 

For analogies with this work we naturally look to the Troilos: kylix, 
which is united with it by the signature of Euphronios and the name of 
Lykos. Now the young Trojans arming in this work bear no resemblance 
to the horsemen of Onesimos. They are of a much more athletic type, 
and have none of the characteristics just described. Stress has been laid 
on the likeness of the horses in the two works, but examination shows this 
also to be doubtful. The horses of Onesimos are wooden; those of the 
Troilos kylix are perhaps fanciful rather than real, but they are alive. 
The build again is altogether different. Onesimos’ horses are short in the 
back, thick in the hind quarters, and long in the shoulder in comparison 
with their height; their legs are tapering, like those of their riders: their 
heads are small, the eyes set far forward. Those of the Troilos kylix have 
long noses, the eyes further back, long backs, finer hind-quarters and stronger 





® Hartwig, Meist, Taf. 53. (Munich 2688 <870>), F.R. Taf. 6. 
® Cf. the exterior of the Penthesileia kylix 81 See below. 
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legs, and are altogether better proportioned. The drawing is not unlike in 
details, otherwise the horses of the Onesimos kylix are much nearer to the 
sturdy little horse of the Geryon kylix.® 

This curious fact may be regarded purely as coincidence, and may serve 
as a warning against the basing of theories on chance resemblance, or it 
may go to confirm the influence of Euphronios on Onesimos which is to be 
expected from the conjunction of their names on the Louvre kylix. In 
point of fact, all the horses on Greek vases for a period of nearly forty 
years have a strong family likeness, but the variations on the general type 
are infinite. No two are the same, but details can be paralleled almost 
anywhere; the general handling is the only reliable indication. 

M. Pottier instances, as a link between the Troilos kylix and that of 
Onesimos, the fragments of another Troilos kylix in the Louvre (G 154).* 
They are undoubtedly in the style of Brygos’ colleague, and their equally 
obvious affinities with the Perugia kylix serve as additional proof that 
Brygos’ colleague was also that of Euphronios. The comparison with Onesi- 
mos is, however, more dubious. Similar details in the drawing of the horses 
are there; to be taken for what they are worth, the same feature of columns 
in the background indicating a building, not in itself a very conclusive piece 
of evidence; but there the resemblance ends. The fragments have all the 
vigour which we commonly associate with the workshop of Brygos, and 
which contrasts strongly with the weakness of Onesimos’ drawing. The 
men are all bearded, making individual comparison difficult, but we 
might expect analogies between the young ‘Troilos and the riders of 
Onesimos. There is no comparison between them, Troilos, slight as he is, 
is firmly made and his legs do not taper; he is moreover riding, though on 
the verge of being dragged by his hair off his horse, while Onesimos’ youths 
are simply sitting on their horses. M. Pottier admits a more archaic and 
conventional style, and concludes that the signed kylix is an early work of 
Onesimos. This it may be, but the name of Lykos binds it to the Troilos 
kylix, and the difference between them is too great. Still greater is the 
contrast of Onesimos’ inanimate composition with the spirited drawing of 
the Louvre Iliupersis and the Munich Centauromachia. The constraint 
apparent in the former is not that of inexperience, but of inherent caution, 
the last quality that could be associated with the colleague of Brygos, whom 
I am therefore obliged to leave nameless.™ 





® M. Collignon notes the same thing in his 
discussion of another question (Mon. Grecs, ii. 
14-16, p. 9): ‘Le cheval peint par Onesimos a 
l’encolure large, la croupe pleine, le corps épais ; 
la queue est sobrement dessinéde & l'aide de 
quelques hachures ; enfin la téte est courte et 
petite. Or vous retrouverez tous ces caractéres 


dans les vases d’Euphronios qu’on s’accorde & 
considérer commes les plus anciens, par exemple 
dans la coupe de Leagros.’ 

83 Mon. Piot, xvi. Pll. 15-17. 

* It is, of course, possible that Brygos was 
his own painter ; but it is less confusing not to 
assume it. : 
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The Castellani Kyliw and Rhitséna Skyphos. 


Two other vases call for discussion in this connexion, the Castellani 
horsemen kylix,® which Hartwig attributes, plausibly at first sight, to 
Onesimos, and a skyphos recently discovered at Rhitséna in Boeotia.® 
The Castellani kylix resembles Onesimos’ kylix in subject and in some 
details of the composition. It is less animated than most of Brygos’ work, 
and, in the narrower sense of the word, more decorative; that is, the 
decoration is more symmetrical. The drawing has not the stiffness, however, 
of Onesimos’. The same pillars are there, but for a distinct purpose, for 
the horses are tied to them. The only striking resemblance is that of 
costume: Onesimos’ youth catching his horse is dressed like the Castellani 
horsemen, in cloak, skin-cap, and flap-boots. Now the cap and boots are 





Fis. 7. 


a, from Onesimos’ kylix. b, c, from Castellani kylix. d, from Rhitséna skyphos. 
eé, from kylix of the school of Euphronios (Hartwig, Pl. 14). 


not of Greek origin, but were adopted, to judge from pictorial evidence, 
in Athens in the fifth century. The so-called d\w7é«n (the skin shown on 
the vases is certainly not fox, but something of the cat tribe) is part of the 
costume of Scythians, Amazons, archers, and BapSapa generally. Presumably 
‘the wealthier of the Athenian citizens, such as the cavalry of our kylikes, 
had their caps of the original skin, while the poorer made them of the more 
accessible fox-skin. The name aAwéxn would thus become a generic name 
for caps of this shape. The cap seems to have come to Athens vid Thrace, 





8 Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 54. 8 B.S.A. xiv. Pl. 14. 
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for we find it on Thracians in vase-paintings; so probably the boots which 
Dionysos wears frequently, and the Seilenoi*® occasionally. That both cap 
and boots were fashionable at Athens in the middle of the fifth century 
is shown by their occurrence in the Parthenon frieze; one slab from the 
west front in particular® gives us almost the plastic counterpart of the 
horseman on the interior of the Castellani kylix. 

The costume in itself, then, can hardly be used as evidence. When we 
come to examine the drawing of the costume in the two kylikes, we find 
that even in this it is different, as a sketch of the caps will show.” The 
drawing of the Castellani kylix, in this as in other respects, is much 
nearer that of the Rhitséna skyphos, and the skyphos bears a strong 
resemblance to other works of the ‘Brygan’ cycle.” Its resemblance to 
Onesimos’ cup is more superficial. The youth with the skin cap and boots 
is full of life and potential movement ; Onesimos’ similarly equipped youth 
is, like all his figures, lacking in animation. 

The Rhitséna skyphos certainly belongs to Brygos’ colleague. Among 
the points of resemblance to those works of his that have been discussed 
here may be noticed the shield device, paralleled on the Edinburgh kylix. 


eo Vso 


| The Castellani kylix must be similarly assigned, although it stands 
somewhat alone in style. It is nearest to the Troilos kylix, and, like it, 
. probably an early work. The most striking resemblance is in the youth 


who stands with his weight on one leg and the other leg crossed behind it, 
a pose which is closely paralleled on the Troilos kylix. 


| Onesimos and the Panaitios Group. 


There remains Furtwingler’s attribution to Onesimos of the Panaitios 
group." The kylix of Onesimos is in some ways not unlike the genre 
paintings of this series, but the resemblance is quite general. The charac- 
teristic types and poses of the Panaitios group are absent in Onesimos’ 
kylix, and the type that Onesimos repeats so persistently has no parallel 
; in the Panaitios group. Furtwaingler of course relied on the Troilos kylix 
7,’ as a link in his proof, and the theory will not hold without it; but even 
if we dispense with Onesimos, the further question remains: was Furt- 
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® As on Boston 394 (Robinson’s Cat.). | B.S.A. xiv. p. 802. Burrows and Ure, 

Severe style. They occur, made of deer-skin, who also raise the Onesimos question with 
, amphora. Here it is the Dioscuri regard to it. 
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wangler right in associating the Panaitios group with the Troilos and 
Centaur kylikes? If so, we should be faced with the necessity of at- 
tributing all this group also to the colleague of Brygos. The evidence, 
however, does not appear sufficiently strong to justify the association. There 
is, indeed, a marked resemblance between the horses of Troilos and those 
of the Eurystheus kylix, but I have tried to point out already that too 
much stress can be, and has been, laid on casual resemblances between 
horses. Further analogies are that of the bearded warriors of the Troilos 
kylix with the Iolaos of the Eurystheus, and of Troilos himself with the 
Theseus of the Louvre kylix. The head of the crouching youth (Munich 
2639) again is not unlike a ‘Brygan’ type. None of these types are, 
however, exactly parallel in the two groups, and the use made of them 
is quite different. The painter of the Brygan group does not make use 
of studies, as does the painter of the Panaitios group, nor does he affect 
the groups and poses dear to the latter. The old men who figure in his 
work are more kindly handled, and the rather grotesque type of the 
Eurystheus kylix and others does not occur. Conversely the types which 
we associate with the workshop of Brygos are absent in the Panaitios series- 
The composition of the latter series is not so good as that of the former in 
genre scenes, in heroic scenes it is quite different. There is nothing of the 
‘dramatic’ style about it, except perhaps in the Dolon kylix, which, as far as 
one can judge it in its fragmentary condition, was nearer in composition to 
the heroic scenes of the Brygan school. The masterpiece of the Panaitios 
series, the Theseus kylix, has no sort of parallel in the other groups. 
Altogether we should have to suppose a change more sudden and complete 
in the work of the Panaitios Master than is realy possible, if we were 
to believe him to be the artist of the Troilos kylix and all that it involves. 
The change is nearly as complete as that from ‘the early’ to ‘the later 
Euphronios,’ the theory nearly as untenable. 


The Berlin Polychrome Kylia; the Exterior. 


So far, then, there have been three artists besides Euphronios engaged 
in his workshop. There is one more signed vase from this workshop, the 
polychrome kylix in Berlin (2282). Can this be assigned to any one of 
the foregoing painters? That it is the latest of the whole series there 
can be little doubt; apart from the new technique of the interior, the 
name of Glaukon and the advanced style of the exterior bring it down 
to a later date than any other. 

Let us leave for a moment the question of the interior, which by reason 
of its technique falls into a somewhat different category, and examine the 
style of the exterior. The subject is a series of youths on horseback, like 
that of Onesimos’ kylix, but with this difference at the outset, that both 
horses and riders are intensely alive and engaged in a race; one horse. is 





® Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 51-2. 
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: rearing, the others galloping, and the youths are riding in earnest. The 
vase is unfortunately both much damaged and-much restored, but sufficient 
remains untouched to establish the style. The horses are not particularly 
like any in the preceding vases, the boys are of a new type. Most noticeable 
is the almost unique head, with the thick mass of hair flowing out behind. 
The eye is of a more advanced form than hitherto. 

The whole style of the exterior is less constrained than that of Onesimos; 
nor does it resemble that of either of the remaining colleagues of Euphronios 
discussed above. It seems rather to anticipate a style common in the ‘fine’ 
period. The author, indeed, of a recent short history of vase-painting ® 
attributes to the same painter a series of works “ culminating in the exterior 
of the Penthesileia kylix in Munich (2688). This last is of a far more 
advanced style, even though it is not by the same hand as the interior; 
the development in a painter of the transitional period is however possible. 
Onesimos was not the painter of the Berlin kylix, but he may have set the 
fashion for friezes of horsemen to the so-called ‘ Pferdemeister’ and others. 
To the last-named artist, then, belongs the exterior of Euphronios’ last 
signed work; the interior calls for separate discussion.” 





The Interior. 


The white-ground kylix paintings of this date fall into two groups, 
one in which the technique resembles more or less closely that of the white 
lekythoi, the other in which it is like that of red-figured vases. To the latter 
class belong the well-known Maenad of the Munich kylix (2643—332—) * 
attributed to ‘Brygos’ by Furtwingler, and a much damaged painting, 
supposed to represent Europa, in the British Museum (D 1); of the former 
the interior of Euphronios’ kylix is a good-example, with its beautiful fresco- 
like treatment. Hartwig believed Euphronios to be himself the painter 
of both sides of the kylix. The interior, indeed, is more compatible with 
his style than many of the Panaitios group which Hartwig also assigned to 
him, but the gap between this and the work signed with éypaywer is too 
great to confirm the supposition. The most marked difference between the 
interior of this kylix and any other of the whole Euphronian series is in 
the new type of head, which is best described as exactly like that of the 
Delphi charioteer. 

Nearest to the Euphronian kylix are the fragments from the Acropolis 
with the death of Orpheus.” This is a later work; the eye is of nearly 
correct form, and a great advance on the Berlin kylix is apparent in the fall 
of the drapery over the Thracian woman’s breast. The head of Orpheus, 
however, is parallel with that of the young man in that work, and the whole 





%® Buschor, Griechische Vasenmaler, pp.179- _ ® See p. 153. 
180. % FR. Taf. 49. 
“ Unfortunately not enumerated. % J.H.S. ix. Pl. 6. 
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technique is very similar. The Orpheus fragments may well be a later work 
of the artist who painted for Euphronios in his early days. 


Summary. 


Euphronios’ colleagues, then, are five in number, each with a very distinct 
style of his own. Their respective characteristics may be briefly summarised 
here. The earliest by some few years is the Panaitios Master, a painter who 
stands half-way between the half archaic style of Euphronios himself and 
the fully emancipated strong style represented by the great cup-painters. 
We have seen the influence of Euphronios reflected here and there, notably 
in the interior of the Theseus kylix, but the bulk of the Panaitios Master’s 
work is intensely individual. He is ambitious, careless, and variable, and 
lacks Euphronios’ sure judgment. Of the paintings in which Euphronios 
plays no part, by far the best is the exterior of the Theseus kylix which, 
compared with much of his work, is as a picture compared with rather 
indifferent sketches. We have noted his partiality for back views and his 
distinctive drawing of the back, his favourite model of the ugly, bald old 
man, the careless outlining of hands and feet contrasting sharply with 
Euphronios’ delicate drawing. 

We cannot determine how great a part was played in Euphronios’ 
workshop by the artist who is better known as the colleague of Brygos. 
Our only evidence of his collaboration with Euphronios is the Troilos kylix, 
which is, however, one of the most important of the series. His style is 
too well known to need analysis here: the fine draughtmanship, the delicate 


but free line, the animation of an exuberant personality. To the same. 


period belongs Onesimos, whose cautious temperament and weaker line 
contrast him with the last-named painter. 


Allied with Onesimos’ kylix in subject is the exterior of the Berlin — 


polychrome kylix, but the style is transitional between the advanced ‘strong’ 
and the ‘fine, and is perfectly distinct from that of Onesimos or any other. 
The curious head with its thick flowing hair has already been noted. The 
drawing is good, the scene animated. For want of a name the painter may 
be distinguished as the artist of the Berlin horsemen. Lastly we have his 
collaborator, the polychrome painter, a fine exponent of a technique which, 
it is curious to note, never attained to much popularity except in the case 
of the well-known lekythoi. The beautiful white-ground kylix-paintings 
remain the isolated experiment of a few artists. It is not surprising to 
find one of them in Euphronios’ employ. As a painter Euphronios is 
intensely individual; as head of a firm, as the foregoing aarvey is intended 
to show, he is pre-eminently catholic. 
EVELYN RADFORD. 
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| ‘TABLE OF VASES BY EUPHRONIOS AND HIS COLLEAGUES® DISCUSSED ABOVE. 
a+ 
Euphronios as painter :— a, 
Louvre Antaios krater. (F.R. Taf. 92-8.) 
d Hetairai psykter. (F.R. Taf. 63.) 


"ypa¥e”= Munich Geryon kylix. (F.R. Taf. 22.) 
Acropolis Thetis fragments. (Jahrb, 1882, Taf. 2; and Ath. Mitth. 1888, p. 105.) 


Determining word missing :— 
Berlin Iliupersis fragments. (Arch, Zeit, 1882, Taf. 8.) 


Attributed :— 
Berlin Patroklos kylix, signed by Sosias as potter. (F.R.H. Taf. 123.) 
Arezzo Amazon krater. (F.R. Taf, 61-2.) 
Louvre amphora G 106. (Mon. Piot, ix. Figs. 6 and 8.) 
| Louvre amphora G 107. (Not published.) 
Amazon kylix (Klein, Liebl. p. 73, from drawing in’Rom. Inst.) 
| Berlin kylix, Inv. 3232. (Jahrb. 1893, Taf. 2.) 
Boston kylix. (Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 14.) 
B.M,. kylix E 45. (Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 13.) 
Berlin stamnos fragment 2181. (Net published.) 
Berlin kylix fragment 2280. (Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 24. 2.) 
The Panaitios Master :— : 
B.M. Eurystheus kylix. (F.R. Taf. 23.) 
Bibl. Nat. Dolon fragments. (Aon, ii. Tav. 10 A; and Arch, Zeit, 1882, p. 47.) 
Louvre Theseus kylix. (F.R. Taf. 5; and Mon. Grecs, i. Pl. 2.) 
| Boston komos kylix. (Hartwig, Meist, Taf. 47-48, i.) 
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New York Herakles kylix. (Bulletin of Metr.. Mus. viii. 1913, No. 7.) 
Athlete kylix in Rome, coll. Hauser. (Not published.) 
Petrograd komos kylix. (Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 48, ii.-49.) 
Berlin kylix, Inv. 3139.”.(Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 46.) 
Munich kylix 2639. (Arch. Zeit. 1885, Taf. 11.) 
Munich kylix. (Arch. Zeit. 1878, Taf. 11.) 
| Boston kylix. (Arch, Zeit. 1884, Taf. 16. ii.) 
| Wiirzburg alabastron fragment. (J.H.S. xxvii. 1907, Pl. 3.) 


The painter of Brygos’ vases :— 
Perugia Troilos kylix. (Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 58 and 59, i.) 
Munich Centaur kylix 2640. (F.R. Taf. 86.) 
Munich small Centaur kylix 2641. (F.R. ii. pp. 153-5, Abb. 35-7.) 
Berlin battle kylix 2295. (Hartwig, Mist. Taf. 56, ii.) 
© _ Edinburgh battle kylix. (Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 55 and 56, i.) 
¥ - Castellani horsemen kylix. (Hartwig, Moist. Taf. 54.) 


_<Ones>imos : _ 


| L G 105. (Hartwig, Meist. Taf. 53.) 


‘he polychrome painter :— 
ep, orn » kylix 2282. (Hartwig, Meist, Taf. 51.) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Scythians and Greeks: a Survey of Ancient History and Archaeology on the North 
Coast of the Euxine from the Danube to the Caucasus. By E. H. Muyns, M.A. 
Large 4to, 720 pp., 9 Maps, 9 Plates, 351 Illustrations in the Text. Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1913, . 


The appearance of Mr. Minns’ work was a principal archaeological event in the year 1913, 
because, in a real sense, the author broke fresh ground. Other culture-areas of the Old 
World are laboured again and again ; their literature is printed in familiar languages ; 
progress is immediately and amply reported. But of the great region from the 
Carpathians to the Caucasus and beyond, this is only true in part; the antiquities from 
the Greek colonies on the Euxine littoral were known ; the barbaric antiquities of the 
interior were neglected in the west of Europe. The enterprize of M. Salomon Reinach 
presented us in 1891 with a French version of Kondakov and Tolstoi’s ‘“ Antiquities of 
Southern Russia” ; M. Pharmakovsky’s periodical notices in the Archdologischer Anzeiger 
were of the utmost value in drawing attention to new discoveries. But neither the 
book nor the reports claimed to be exhaustive. It remained true that until 1913 there 
was no comprehensive treatment of South Russian archaeology in a language generally 
understood by scholars. The need for such a work had been steadily increasing since 
1889, when the Imperial Archaeological Commission of Petrograd ceased to publish its 
old Compte rendu in French and German, and issued its reports in Russian alone. 
An exceedingly fertile archaeological field was becoming veiled for us in a kind of mist at 
the very time when the prospect over other fields grew clearer. It was an anomalous 
and absurd position, to which the publication of ‘*‘ Scythians and Greeks” abruptly put 
an end. Mr. Minns has drawn upon the whole published material to date, with the 
result that his chapters contain the substance of works hitherto practically inaccessible. 
The ample bibliographies sufliciently prove how wide the foundations are upon which he 
has built this solid structure. 

The subject of the book falls naturally into two main parts suggested by the title, 
and the order of their precedence indicates that our primary concern is rather with the 
barbaric than with the highly cultured people. This is not improperly the case, because 
Scythic art and its function as intermediary between Asia and Europe are still im- 
perfectly understood ; and though the full treatment of the Greek antiquities in the 
second half of the book leaves nothing to be desired, there is inevitably less novelty 
here than in the earlier pages. It is perhaps unnecessary for the general student to 
expect finality in any definition of the term Scythic which plays so prominent a part in 
every chapter. It is here taken to describe a population ranging over the great Eurasian 
zone of Steppes, and composed of two principal elements, the Iranian and the Turki, 
the former predominant.in language, the latter in common life. For the archaeologist, 
the ethnological question, however important in itself, is subsidiary ; for him the chief 
interest lies in a cultural uniformity in face of which anthropological distinctions have 
relatively small signiticance. The essential point is that we have here a single art, 
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determined by Steppe-conditions, ranging over an enormous area, from the confines of 
China to those of Hungary, and preserving an unmistakable identity from a period 
earlier than the sixth century B.c. down to late Roman times, At various periods it 
received intruding influences from higher civilizations in the South, which modified, 
without destroying, its individuality ; in its decay, it transmitted westward styles and 
methods of ornament which ultimately affected the industrial art of barbaric Europe. 
Along a northern zone it thus fills the gap between China and Europe, as the art of 
ancient Turkestan fills it along the line of the central deserts, It was high time for its 
importance to be more fully recognized than has hitherto been the case in this country. 
In putting forward its claim to more serious notice, Mr. Minns has seized the psy- 
chological moment ; for there has never been a period when European interest was so 
strongly directed towards the art of Asia as the present. 
¥ The early art of the Steppes is seen at its purest in the bronze antiquities discovered 
; in the region of Minusinsk, in the basin of the upper Yenisei: here it seems to have 
\ first attained its individuality, and when it began to travel, its movement was from East 
to West, following the general trend of the nomadic peoples. The distinguishing mark 
of the developed style is the schematic treatment of animals and monsters in a 
characteristic manner, of which Mr. Minns’ illustrations well render the peculiar con- 
vention. So far does schematization often go, that sometimes the animal type is almost 
lost in a series of curves ; and the author suggests that the movement tends to proceed 
rather by the perception in the curves of animal possibilities than by a progressive 
degradation from natural forms. The point is arguable ; but the evidence from ethno- 
graphy somewhat favours the opposite conclusion, as does the testimony of the early 
Teutonic art of Europe (not unrelated, as we shall see, to that of Scythia), in which the 
original beast is resolved into a maze of sundered or contorted limbs only to be 
reconstructed by the trained eye of the specialist. This is not to say that here and 
there mere projections might not be changed to ‘‘ beak-heads,” or inanimate ornament 
animalized to please a lively.fancy, but only that the main organic process was, more 
probably, one of degradation. The mention of early Teutonic ornament brings us to one 
of the most interesting points in relation to Scythic art, its connection with the art 
which the Goths and kindred tribes carried across. Europe from the north of the Black 
Sea as far as England. That the Persian style of ‘inlaid jewellery’ was transmitted 
from Asia into the South East corner of Europe by the agency of the Scyths, is now 
generally admitted ; they were in the right place at the right time, and provided with an 
art exactly suited to Teutonic inclination. Did they in like manner introduce the beast- 
ornament which forms the foundation of early Teutonic and Scandinavian art? 
Though the contrary opinion of Sophus Miiller must command respect, an examination of 
various Scythic ornaments with conventional birds’ heads and other zoomorphie features 
| suggests that Mr. Minns has a strong case when he suggests that objects of this kind, 
< closely allied in character to the barbaric art of Europe, and at the same time earlier in 
date, in all probability exerted a primary influence upon it. The question is one which 
deserves to be carried farther by comparative study upon an extensive scale. 

Among the influences penetrating the Steppe, those of Mesopotamia and Iran were 
naturally conspicuous. The earliest inlaid jewellery which went north dates, as far as we 
know, from Achaemenian times. The gold armlets of the Oxus treasure in the British 
Museum are examples of the art which characterizes those discovered by de Morgan at 
Susa ; the fine collar from Siberia, now in the Hermitage (p. 272), is of the same family ; 
and all these objects attest the northerly transmission not only of technical methods, 
but of types such as the gryphon and lion originating in early Mesopotamian art. The 
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Melgunov sheath (p. 171) is the most widely known. But it had a rival in vigorous 
influences from Ionia, and possibly from the Aegean: there are reasons which seem 
to favour the acceptance of M. Reinach’s theory that the ‘flying gallop’ traversed the 
whole of Asia from the Mediterranean to China (p. 262). Like Persia, Ionia contributed 
much to the inspiration of Scythic fancy ; the ivory ibex found during the British 
Museum excavations at Ephesus recalls in a striking manner a favourite Seythic con- 
vention in the treatment of recumbent animals (p. 260). The whole subject of the 
penetration of Inner Asia by various streams of culture during the first millennium B.c. 
is one of singular fascination and still sufficiently unexplored to attract research. Clues 
such as that furnished by the finds at Ephesus may well be multiplied, until the 
question of relative indebtedness between the different regions is finally decided. Ionia 
probably gave more than she received ; yet it is not impossible that counter suggestions 
may sometimes have come southward and westward from the Steppes. There are artistic 
frontiers here which await precise delimitation. 

The classical archaeologist will probably be attracted in the first instance by the 
second half of the volume, in which the history and art of the Greek colonies—Olbia, 
Chersonese, Theodosia, and the rest, are methodically described and fully illustrated 
(Ch. xi.—xix). Here, again, we have what amounts to a corpus of all discoveries to 
date, with references to the original sources. It is perhaps unnecessary to dwell upon 
these chapters in detail, because the more important objects, such as the Kul Oba vase, 
(pp. 200, 287) and the Chertomlyk bow-case and sheath (pp. 285, 286) are already familiar 
to most ; but it will be-remembered that for certain branches of industrial art, joinery, 
textiles, decorative painting, and, above all, jewellery, the colonies of the Euxine have 
yielded results unrivalled in any other part of the Hellenic area. Sculpture and archi- 
tecture are here of less significance, and ceramics are perhaps chiefly important from 
the light which they throw on the relations between the coasts of Scythia and other 
parts of the Greek world. Painting on a larger scale is represented by the designs on 
the coffin of the Kul Oba queen, the Stele of Apphe, and various wall-paintings 
decorating tombs and catacombs in the Taman peninsula and Kerch. The Greek material 
which Russia has yielded, and continues yearly to yield, is in every way remarkable, 
and gives rise to many points of interest especially concerning its relation to the art 
of the Scyths. There is, for instance, the varying intensity of its influence in this 
quarter. The Scyths continued to prefer Ionian types long after the matured art of 
Attica had superseded them in the cities of the Euxine, where home-fashions were 
always quickly followed. The cause of this deeply-established preference is probably 
_ to be sought in the fact that, geographically and emotionally, lonian art was nearer 
to the early Scyths than was that of Athens; it was more congenial and intelligible 
to them than the developed figure-art of the fourth century. A second point has 
reference to the examples of Greek art deliberately adapted to barbarian use, either by 
employment on objects purely Scythic in type, such as bow-cases, swords and sheaths, 
or by the adoption of motives calculated to please a barbaric taste. The craftsmen 
were at pains not to fall too far below their best in the production of costly things 
made to the order of princes or chiefs ; the above-mentioned Chertomlyk bow-case and 
sheath attest this for the mature style, while the Vettersfelde treasure (p. 236), first 
described by Furtwingler, may be taken in illustration of an earlier period. Such 
objects attest the pliancy and enterprise of the Greeks in discovering and retaining 
new markets; they did not always press their own types upon the barbarian, but 
often wisely condescended to his own. 

Many sections of this veritable encyclopaedia of South Russian archaeology can 
only be indicated in the present place. The chapters on local geography, on nomadic 
life as known to ancient historian and modern traveller, on pre-Scythic remains, all 
contain matter of importance ; the account of the so-called Tripolje culture, with its 
decorated ware and affinities to the ancient art of the Aegean, may be especially 
noticed. Attention may be drawn to Chapter XII., on representative Greek tombs ; 
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to the treatment of the coinage, illustrated by numerous plates, and that of the 
Byzantine churches of Cherson; and to individual problems of varied interest 
continually raised and discussed. One such relates to the gold which was the 
characteristic material of Scythic art (pp. 7, 113, 269, 440, etc.); the full index will 
soon suggest others to the reader of archaeological experience. We may conclude this 
brief summary by a word as to the ample equipment of the book in illustration, com- 
prising, in addition to process blocks from photographs or earlier engravings, many 
line-drawings and maps which we believe to be from the author’s own hand. Though not 
a trained artist, he has been successful in giving much of the character of the objects, 
as we may judge by turning from his work to the exacter photographic reproductions 
present in no small number ; this is what he set out to do, and his renderings sufficiently 
serve the purposes of preliminary study for which they are intended. The maps, both 
in the covers and within the volume, in some cases surprise the eye by the bold con- 
vention used for mountains ; the meeting of the ranges about the Pamir, for instance, 
suggests at first sight an engagement between converging columns of great ants. But 
when they are more nearly examined, they will be found useful and efficient, containing 
the names of the ‘tribes, cities and natural features which the student needs. Moreover, 
they are executed in a pleasant archaizing manner, with a feeling for style which gives 
them in some cases a decorative value of their own. Nos. IV. (Scythia Quadrata), V. 
(Seythia ad mentem Herodoti), and VI. (Ptolemy’s Serica) have more than a touch of 
the quality which charms us in the work of map-makers in past centuries. 

Probably no other Englishman but Mr. Minns possessed the varied accomplishments 
necessary to produce the work embodied in this volume : the union of scholarship and 
archaeological training with a knowledge of Russia and familiarity with her language 
is a rare combination in our country. The whole book bears testimony to the research 
required in the successful effort to cover so wide a range; the reader who penetrates 
far into this great storehouse of facts can well understand that their collection and 
presentation in a series of lucid chapters must have occupied years of the author’s life. 
If the object of a scholar’s labour is to advance learning, the sacrifice has not been 
made in vain. Many a student of antiquity, hitherto repelled by the imagined remoteness 
of the Russo-Siberian archaeological area, will feel that it has now been brought within 
convenient distance, and that communications have been opened up between provinces 
hitherto regarded far too much in isolation. The book has, indeed, the virtue 
of enlarging the view and setting familiar points in a perspective at once new and 
accurate, a merit which seldom fails, if all the work is scholarly, to carry with it 
admission into the first rank, and the prospect of being regarded a classic in its sphere. 
**Scythians and Greeks” has already become indispensable; and if the author will 
prepare for future editions by digesting the contents of new Russian books and 
monographs as they appear, it is likely to remain indefinitely without a rival. 


Ae oe 





Antichnaja Dekorativnaja Zhivopis’ na Jugé Rossii (Antique Decorative 
Painting in South Russia). By M. I. Rostrévrsey. Folio, xviii + 537 pp. 
98 Illustrations and full Index. Atlas of CXII. + I. Plates. St. Petersburg : 
Imperial Archaeological Commission, 1914, 


The magnificent archaeological works published by the Russian Government in the ’fifties, 
‘sixties, and seventies of the last century, were part of the facade which Russia turned 
towards Europe. Their splendour of format and illustration was meant to be imposing, 
and the subject-matter was chosen with a view to heightening the effect: we have various 
objects selected for their beauty or brilliance, but to some extent divorced from their 
setting ; the duller things were not published, and the reports of excavations were cut 
«down almost to unintelligibility. The directors of excavations were conscious of this, 
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and chiefly set themselves to find what would be welcome at Petersburg : still they did 
keep fair journals, and made plans and drawings ; our dissatisfaction with their meagre- 
ness or inaccuracy should be tempered by gratitude for what they did at a time when 
such work was not duly appreciated. It was just pigeon-holed, and remains in the 
Archives of the Archaeological Commission waiting the patience of the explorer. 

In the hunt for ‘museum specimens’ people paid little attention to fading remains 
of tomb-painting, or if they did send some record of them up to Petersburg, the au- 
thorities there mostly disregarded them or published very indifferent reproductions. 
Exceptions were only made in the case of the Great Bliznitsa, the vault published by 
Stasov (O.R. 1872), that of Anthesterius (C.R. 1878), and in later times two numbers of 
Materials (vi. and xix.) by Professor Kulakovskij and one or two plates in the Bulletin 
of the Archaeological Commission. 

It was by reviewing Kulakovskij that our author first had his attention called to the 
painted vaults of S. Russia as offering a series of decorations extending from early 
Hellenistic to Christian times, and supplementing what we know from other sites, and 
so helping to put Pompeii and Rome into their proper relation to the eastern part of the 
Hellenistic world: His article in the Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
St. Petersburg, May, 1906, did much to clear up the matter, and his study, Hellenistico- 
Roman Architectural Landscape, was in a closely allied field.? 

‘In this book he has given us all possible pictures and descriptions of the remains 
of wall-painting from 8. Russia. For this purpose he had all the chambers of which 
the situation could be recovered, reopened, sometimes more than once, and the paintings 
copied and compared with the older drawings. In other cases search has been unsuc- 
cessful, and he has reproduced older material mostly inaccessible up till now. Twenty- 
three of his plates are coloured, so the old magnificence of the Archaeological Commission 
continues, but in the service of a more scientific spirit. ‘The list of plates is made out in 
French as well as Russian ; it is a pity that a few pages of summary in French were not 
added—their absence is my excuse for the form of this notice. After the description of 
each chamber, illustrated by all necessary plans and sections, we have a discussion of the 
paintings, their style, their interpretation, and their date, with analogues in other parts 
of the ancient world ; but the author promises a second volume in which these compari- 
sons shall be more completely worked out. The positions of the tombs is shown upon 
excellent plans and views of Kerch (Pll. I.-III.) and Chersonese (Plan Pl. CIL.). 

To make these splendid plates more intelligible I give the dates to which Rostéyvtsev 
inclines to assign the most important tombs, with a few words as to their paintings, their 
place in the development of the art, and their subjects. In the Great Bliznitsa (pp. 10-29, 
Pll. IV.-XL., late fourth century B.c.) we have very slight painting after the manner in 
which marble buildings were treated. Vasjurin Hill (pp. 30-69, Pll. XI. 2-XXIV., c. 300) 
shows the stage which precedes the first Pompeian style, comparable to one or two early 
houses at Delos, Magnesia, and Priene: there is a low plinth, orthostatae, ‘ Deckschicht,’ 
main wall-space coloured a fine red, cornice, and in the free space of the ceiling, as it 
were, a carpet or awning suspended. The plans of these two barrows are specially 
welcome. 








1 Rostévtsev gives a full bibliography of each 
tomb at the end of his notice of it; see also 
the notes in my Scythians and Greeks, pp. 307- 
321. I must apologize for making such a 
reference to my own work, but it is the only 
accessible account of the matter: it is largely 
based upon Rostdévtsev’s article mentioned be- 


low, but now requires not only additions but 


substantial corrections ; working necessarily at 
second-hand, I was led astray by my authorities, 
é.g. the chamber opened by MacPherson is the 


~ 


same as that seen by Becker in 1852; the Eros 
on my p. 317, f. 227, owes his breeches to the 
draughtsman Gross: the chamber opened in 
1908 is shown by a r.-f. pelice to date c. 300 
B.0.; on my plan of Kerch, p. 562, f. 344, the 
Pygmy tomb should be just N. of the ‘Sugar 


- Loaf’; on p. 565, f. 345, Rooms V., VI., VIL., 
are not part of the Roman Baths but of Hel- 
lenistic houses,- 


* Fram His, drs Soe. Olam, Sec. 


1908 ;' re-issued in German, Leipzig, 1910. _ 
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In another tomb of about the same date, found at Kerch in 1908° (pp. 70-82, 
Pll. XXVI., XXVII. 5, XXVIII.), the scheme of decoration was suggested by crude 
brick construction with horizontal beams in the wall : its frieze is remarkable for the gar- 
lands and aryballi represented as hanging against it.* To the same period is referred a tomb 
at Anapa, of which the wall-painting imitates construction in marble blocks, with a good 
cornice (pp. 83-86, Pll. XX VII. 1, XXTX.—XXXI.). All these early tombs find their 
nearest analogues in Asia Minor or in Macedonia: Alexandrian examples, such as those 
published by Thiersch, stand further off, as do also the latest Etruscan vaults. It is a 
question whether they are not dated a little too early. After an excursus upon the 
numerous unpainted tomb-chambers built of solid blocks of stone and roofed at first 
with ‘Egyptian’ and later with true vaults, and upon their development in Hellenistic 
times (pp. 98-112, Pll. XXXII.-XXXVI., mostly Jiiz Oba and Anapa®), our author 
treats of fragments of painted plaster from houses excavated at Kerch in 1898 
(pp. 113-130, Pll. XXX VII.—XLIL, LIT. 2-4). They may be put at about 200 B.c., 
being the closest analogues to houses at Delos, Priene, &c., also to the first style at 
Pompeii, but free of the Alexandrian influence that appears there: something of the 
same sort appears at Olbia (v. pp. 125 sqq., 437). Other domestic fragments are in moulded 
stucco in the style of the IInd century 4.p. (pp. 131-136, Pll. XLIII., XLIV.). To about 
the end of the second century s.c. belongs the Pygmy tomb (1832, pp. 137-149, Pll. XLV.., 
LXXXII. 1, 2), dated by vases with inscriptions like those from Hadra, and to the first 
century B.C. that discovered in 1852 (pp. 153-160, Pll. XLVI, XLVII.) and reopened by 
MacPherson. They are the first examples in which figures are introduced into the 
lunettes left above the cornice by the slope of the roof. The walls are painted to 
represent solid blocks crowned by a cornice: in the top course the stones are treated 
as panels offering fields for decorative birds and sprays and metope-like contests of 
pygmies and cranes. So we come to an important group round about 1—50 a.p. in which 
these features continue: the vaults of Alcimus, son of Hegesippus ; Anthesterius, son 
of Hegesippus—perhaps brothers—and 1891 (pp. 161-198, Pll. XLVIII.-LV.). It is 
noticeable that there is here a complete divergence from Pompeii and its ‘architectural ’ 
style. Next, dated by its contents, comes Zaitsev’s vault (1895, pp. 199-226, Pll. LVI.— 
LXL.), very closely connected with the former three ; but the blocks have disappeared, 
and in the ceiling a new element begins to come in, the floral style: garlands and sprays 
are a great feature, while leaves and petals are strewn over the backgrounds: in the fully 
developed floral style all symmetry of arrangement is lost, and the only architectural trace 
is a plinth and a degenerating cornice, e.g. vault 1873(pp. 227-243, Pll. LXIII.-LXV.) 
of middle second century a.p., and Soracus (pp. 244-252, Pl. LXV. 4), late [Ind century. 
As the published coloured pictures ® of this last are quite satisfactory, Rostévtsev has not 
repeated them : but small line illustrations would have been a convenience to such as had 
them not at hand. The floral style Rostévtsev regards as more particularly Eastern in 
origin, perhaps Syro-Palestinian, or even ultimately derived from the asymmetrical 
decorations at Tell-el-Amarna. He remarks on its analogy to the decoration of glass 
manufactured in those parts ; of this he gives good examples on Pl. LIX. a. It is in 
strong contrast to the stiff architectonic or textile lines which were nearly always prevalent 
in Western Hellenism, e.g. Pompeii (pp. 217-223). 

Parallel to the floral series runs one in which the decoration consists in an imitation 
of marble incrustation forming geometrical patterns. When real marble blocks came to be 
imitated by a marble veneer, the forms taken by the latter were freed from constructional 
necessities, and in its turn the painted stucco imitation of such veneer developed more 
complicated designs : its general application was to a wainscoting divided into panels by 





3 Save where they have inscriptions tombs dipinta di Canosa,’ Neapolis, i. fasc. i. 
are referred to by the year of their discovery or 5 Cf. Neapolis, loc. cit. 
else by the names of the ground-landlords or 6 J. A. Kulakovskij, Materials for the Arch, 
of the first describers. : of Russia (published by the Arch. Comm.), xix. 
» + Of. Rostévtsev, ‘A proposito di una tomba 
' HS.—VOL. ¥XXV. L 
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Tonic columns, each panel having a scheme of rhombs and circles inscribed one within the 
other, all formed of contrasted marblings. This incrustation style hardly occurs alone, 
the second chamber of Feldstein’s vault (1905, c. 100 a.p., pp. 260-271, Pll. LX VI.— 
LXX.) is the purest example of it, but there the first chamber has the old masonry 
imitation, the third apparently the familiar scheme of a hanging between pillars ; in other- 
examples classed under this heading either other elements were present (1902, p. 272, 
Pl, LXXI1.) or very little was left (1884, p. 280, Pl. LX-XIT.). 

Most of the vaults from the end of the first century on, Ashik’s (pp. 346-375, 
Pll. LXXXVII.—XCI., the most elaborate of all, but for it we are still dependent on the- 
old publication, here reproduced), and the painted sarcophagus that must be classed with 
it (1900, pp. 376-389, Pll. XCII.-XCV.), through the early part of the second century 
(1875, pp. 283-292, Pll. LX XIII.-LXXV.) to about the middle of it, Stasov’s (1872, 
pp. 293-345, Pll. LXXVI.-LXXXIV.) have the incrusted wainscoting, but above it 
reigns the floral style. The latest tolerable vault at Kerch, that of Soracus above 
mentioned, is purely floral, and this style seems logically the most advanced, but as. 
between the two principles the question of succession in time does not come in, for 
the incrustation appears in the Christian vaults at Chersonese. The mutual relations of 
all these a.pD. vaults are summed up on pp. 374-375. 

The figure subjects, usually placed in the lunettes above the cornice, may be 
classified as decorative and religious, the latter including genre-scenes, mythological 
figures, and apotropaeic subjects. The genre-scenes are really scenes from the life of the 
hero to whom the chamber is dedicated ; the commonest is the so-called funeral feast, 
next come the hero on horseback setting out with his servant, and the hero’s wife and 
children. These are also common upon the contemporary grave-stelae. Rostdévtsev 
points out that this peaceful scene gives place at the end of the first century a.pD. to 
scenes of combat, and thinks this corresponds to a renewal of barbarian pressure upon 
the Bosporans, due to the arrival of the Alans, but I rather doubt whether the Bosporans. 
ever had a really peaceful time. These scenes—of great importance for the costume and 
arms of the Bosporans and their adversaries—are compared with reliefs from S. Russia, 
from Trajan’s Column and the arch of Galerius at Thessalonica (pp. 326 sqq., Pll. LXXXV., 
LXXXVI.). Rostévtsev refuses to believe in the men in quilted mail riding side-saddle 
as shown in Ashik’s drawings (P]. LXXXVIII. 2). Other scenes are connected with the 
funeral] ceremonies, such as the great processions in Ashik’s vault, the musician in the 
same, and the musicians in the 1900 painted coffin, which has also the very interesting 
scene of a painter preparing the funeral portrait: this seems to be the only known 
representation of a painter using the the encaustic process, it shews his colour box, 
spatula, portable brazier, and easel, with specimens of his work, framed and unframed, 
hanging on the wall (Pl. XCII. 1). The gladiators in Ashik’s vault perhaps are present 
to commemorate games celebrated by the dead man, probably a king of Bosporus and 
high priest of the Augusti. 

The commonest religious scene is that of the rape of peeslaass (Hegesippus, 
Zaitsev, Ashik: Pll. XLTX. 1, LVII., LXTV.4, LX XXIX.). The representation in the 
first agrees with the Orphic hymns (p. 165); in the 1873 vault we have her return 
(Pl. LXIII.) ; in Zaitsev’s a head labelled Demeter is painted upon the ceiling (Pl. LVIL.), 
and perhaps this should decide us to call that in Alcimus (Pl. XLIX. 2) and even the 
Great Bliznitsa (Pll. VII. 2, VIII.) Demeter rather than Core ; our author is rather 
inconsistent with regard to the latter. Elsewhere we have Hermes and Calypso (Zaitsev, 
Pl. LIX. 2, 3) or some other goddess of the underworld : naturally all the representa- 
tions are chthonic, even Apollo and Artemis (1875, Pl. LX XIII. 5). In the 1891 
vault we have not so much Sarapis and Isis as the hero and his wife sacrificing to 
some such chthonic pair and in the act of becoming one with them (Pll. LIT. 1, LIII. 1), 
and facing them Agathodaemon and Tyche (Pl. LIV. 1, 2). The whole cycle is regarded 
as going back to Ionic art through Anatolian Hellenism. The apotropacic element is 
chiefly noticeable in the later vaults, grotesque daneing pygmies, Gorgon heads, bellowing 
beasts, and the like. 
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Finally, a group of eight vaults (pp. 401-434, Pll. XCVII.-CI.), in which decoration 
has come down to the very simplest scheme of geometrical lines and figure-work is even 
worse, is put down to members of Sabaziastic societies perhaps in the third century. 
The connexion with Sabazius, mainly based upon the eagle on Pl. XCVII., or with the 
well-known Bosporan religious societies’ is not very obvious : the degradation is certainly 
far below that of the latest inscriptions from Tanais ; but similar deterioration in coins 
in the third century might serve as a parallel. 

At Olbia the only decorative painting is the Hellenistic house painting already spoken 
of and a pair of apotropaeic figures in one tomb-vault (pp. 436-438). At Chersonese 
nine chambers with painting have been discovered, all with wainscoting in the incrusta- 
tion style. One, of which only very unsatisfactory sketches are extant, is referred to 
the latest pagan period (pp. 442-448, Pl. CIII.); the others (pp. 449-507, Pll. CIV.- 
CXII.*) are all Christian in character, and Rostévtsev would be inclined to see in 
them the tombs of the first missionary-martyrs of which Chersonian legend speaks. It 
is certainly curious that their style is the ‘dry,’ stiff style of Early Christian work in 
Syria and Palestine, quite unlike the ‘ juicy’ character that Bosporan art received from 
Asia Minor, and that it is to Hermon, Bishop of Jerusalem, that the Chersonian Church 
traced its origin.® 

As the dating of the tomb-vaults depends not less on the objects found in them than 
on the style of the paintings, Rostévtsev has had occasion to discuss and figure various 
things which lie outside the range of his immediate subject ; such are the pottery, stone 
tables, horse-gear, and chariot in Vasjurin’s Hill (Pll. XVII.-XXIV.), the candelabrum, 
glass, and sarcophagus found in Zaitsev’s vault (Pll. LX.-LXII.), with others that 
illustrate them ; but he has refrained almost entirely (exceptions, Egyptian awning and 
tomb, Pl. XXV. and coffin, Pl. XLVIII. 2, and the reliefs, Pll. LXXXV., LXXXVL) 
from illustrating non-Russian material in the hope that it will come into his second 
volume, which will evidently treat of ancient decorative painting as a whole, and link up 
the familiar styles of Rome and Pompeii with the remairis in Africa and Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, Asia Minor and 8. Russia. 

The drawings of Messrs. M. V. Pharmakovsky and M. I. Skubetov are so important 
a part of the book that they should have their share of praise ; but this does not detract 
‘from the credit due to the author, whose patient energy and thoroughness, joined to 
complete mastery of all comparable material, are apparent throughout the book. Professor 
Rostévtsev has given us a good example of how a series of monuments ought to be 


treated. 
E.. H. M. 


The Nomads of the Balkans, an Account of Life and Customs among the Viachs 
of Northern Pindus. By A. J. B. Wace, M.A., and M. S. THompson, M.A. 
Pp. 332 ; 42 Illustrations and 2 Maps. London: Methuen & Co. Lbs. 


The title of this book hardly does it justice, for its three hundred and odd pages not only 
describe the life and manners of the Vlachs, but give also an account of the geographical 
distribution of their settlements, a sketch of the little that is known of their history 
with some very judicious remarks on the different theories of their origin, and an account 
of their language with a short grammar, a vocabulary, and texts and translations of some 
of their songs and folk-tales. The book was well worth writing. The essential Vlach 
leads a nomad life, spending the summer in his mountain village with his flocks and the 





_ 7 », literature cited in Scythians and Grecks, ceiling of the 1853 tomb and 3 that of the 

pp. 620-625; also Cumont, Rev. de U'instr. 1909. 
publ. de Belg. (Suppl.) 1897 ; Musée Belge, 1910, ® This is certainly an argument against 
pp. 55 sqq. : Franko’s rejection of this tradition, v. Seythi- 
5 The lettering to Pl. CV. is wrong: listhe ans and Greeks, p. 531. 
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winter in some lowland town. In the mountains he remains himself, but in the towns 
he falls under Greek influence, gives up his nomad ways for a settled life, and soon 
becomes completely Hellenised. By this process, an inevitable result of political cireum- 
stances and of the fact that the nomad life does not suit modern conditions, the Vlachs 
are being gradually absorbed, and this description of their disappearing way of life by 
two sympathetic students will always be of value as a first-class source of information. 
To all who are interested in Balkan politics the account it gives of national propaganda 
work and its connexion with brigandage and the practice of burning the schools and 
houses of the opposite party is well worth careful thought. 

The authors spent most of their time at the large village of Samarina, and have 
made the description of life there the centre of their book, treating the other villages 
more briefly. This description is well done; the close and full details of Vlach life, 
domestic, pastoral, and industrial, give a strong impress of reality to their work. They 
evidently know and like the Vlachs and their language, and their obvious pleasure in 
their subject makes the book very pleasant reading. Consisting as it does almost 
entirely of fresh, first-hand accounts of things seen and felt, it is really ‘a book of good 
faith,’ and the motto from a Vlach folk-tale put at the head of one of the chapters might 
have been used for the whole book: ‘I knew a tale, I have told a tale, how well I do not 
know, but I have not deceived you.’ 

The chapter on the grammar probably suffers from compression. The present 
writer, however, who knows no Vlach or Roumanian, applied a practical test to it, and 
found it and the vocabulary sufficiently full to enable him to make a translation of one of 
the folk-tales given in Appendix IV. The student of Romance languages is likely to find 
a good deal new in it ; for general linguistics and the question of the influence of one 
language on another, the remarks on the effect of Greek on Vlach phonetics are of 
especial interest. ‘ Our language is the most upside-down of all’ is the way in which an 
old Vlach woman summed up the case. 

A few small points may be noticed. It is risky work emending dialect texts collected 
by others, but in the Greek texts of the songs given in Appendix ITI., aed, which occurs 
three times at the beginning of Song 3 on p. 278, and xiwort, kiosk, in line 5 of Song 7 
on p. 279, look like slips for ord and kwon, and ra mwovpeva, on p. 282, Song 5, line 
8, cannot possibly mean, as the translation on p. 163 runs, ‘the wine is drunk,’ but 
should surely be corrected to ramrewoupeva, hwmbly, repeating the sense of @pdmpma, so 
that the line will run, xdarot, Tr@pyaxn, ppdvipa, xdtot rarewoupeva, and construe, Sit down, 
George, quietly, sit down humbly. 

The illustrations are from the authors’ photographs ; they really illustrate, and shew 
the Vlachs as a remarkably. handsome people. Lastly there are two maps—one a general 
outline of the Balkans, to shew the distribution of the Vlach settlements, and the other 
a map of the Northern Pindus, most ingeniously shaded to shew the mountains in relief. 

R. M. D. 





The Principles of Greek Art. By Percy Garpner. Pp. xvii + 352, with 112 
Illustrations. New York: the Macmillan Company, 1914. 


Prof. Gardner’s admirable Grammar of Greek Art was published by Messrs. Macmillan 
(London) and the Macmillan Co. (New York) in 1905. The present work, which is really 
a second edition of the one just mentioned, has the imprint as given above ; the London 
firm only appears on the half-title. The change of title to a more high-sounding form is 
not connected, as might be supposed, with the apparent increase of trans-Atlantic 
influence. Prof. Gardner says the old title was misunderstood ; but we liked it, and it 
suited the severe matter-of-fact style of the work, the siccwm lumen of his views, besides 
being a continual protest against the fact that the latest developments of modern art are 
supra grammaticam ; whereas now all the writers on art are (or at least until the war 
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drowned their voices, were) declaiming about the principles of their particular -isms. 
However this may be, the book has been largely re-written, and two new chapters added, 
as well as a much-needed index. The author hopes that his book will help to counteract 
the danger that, owing to the decline of Greek studies, the immense value of the legacy 
of Hellas to the modern world will be underrated, It is to be feared that no amount of 
writing of books will counteract this tendency ; but the consolatory fact remains that 
we have the legacy, and nothing can take it from us. If the world is ceasing to find new 
inspiration in Hellas, it is because it has, for the time at least, absorbed all that it can 
from that source. A new Renaissance may come and rediscover the old fountains.— 
Of the new chapters in the book, one deals with the House and the Tomb, the other 
with Portraiture. The latter is an excellent corrective to the glorification of Roman 
portraiture, which is to Greek as Florentine is to Venetian. The statement that ‘when 
& personage is represented on coins we are able with certainty to determine his features’ 
is surely a little too sweeping. Let Prof. Gardner take the heterogeneous series of 
‘portraits’ on coins of Antiochus the Great and determine his features therefrom. 
Again, we hesitate to believe, in the sense that Prof. Gardner would have us, that ‘in 
looking at an early Greek portrait we discern first of all that the person represented is a 
Greek, next that he is a Dorian or an Athenian, then that he belongs to the class of 
poets, or statesmen, or philosophers; and only on a closer inspection one finds what 
belongs to the individual.’ This does not seem to be entirely true in the sense that the 
Greek artist was careful of the type rather than the individual, as most critics have 
supposed. If an Attic sculptor was representing a Dorian, or a Dorian an Athenian, 
we fancy the critic working on Prof: Gardner’s lines would be rather at sea. And if 
Pericles had been represented without his helmet, should we have guessed him to 
be a strategos? As to Euripides, Prof. Gardner admits that we should naturally take 
him for a philosopher ; but, since he was essentially a philosopher-poet, that is perhaps 
one to Prof. Gardner. The point, however, is that just as the greatest portrait-painters, 
Titian or Rembrandt, completely transmute the personages they portray, revealing them 
in an entirely new light—which the ordinary person, who prefers Moroni or Hals, calls 
telling us much more of the artist than of the sitter,—so the Greek portrait-sculptor, before 
the Hellenistic period at least, always expresses the individual in terms of his ideal. He 
attains a higher truth,-a nobler expression, but it is not surprising that the general 
verdict is and always will be in favour of the Romans as portrait-sculptors. 


Zeus. A Study in Ancient Religion. By A. B. Cook. Vol. I.: Zeus, God of the 
Bright Sky. Pp. xliii + 885. With many Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Cambridge University Press, 1914. 


Various reviews of this work have already appeared, and in more than one we seem to 
have met with the remark that one cannot see Mr. Cook’s wood for his trees. That may 
be true; but it has to be remembered that one does not always want to see the wood 
rather than the trees. People who make it possible to do that so often leave out the most 
interesting or important trees from the point of view of the person who is studying 
arboriculture. Whereas Mr. Cook is careful to put in all the trees one can possibly want 
(and a few more, just to make sure), and leave the wood to emerge on the senses of itself 
in its own good time. Many of us prefer this method, having rooted distrust of any 
generalisations about the essential nature of Zeus or any other god, but being keenly 
interested in details which help to explain ancient life, or monuments, or literature. 
Thus whether Mr. Cook, in the 800 pages of his first volume, proves his general 
conclusions or not, let those who are competent to take in the universe at a glance 
decide. We have a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Cook himself does not care so very much 
about the conclusions, as long as he may wander at will in the ambagious paths that turn 
off from his high road ; and we believe that for him, as for us, the means justify the end. 
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Otherwise, why should he spend seven or eight pages, mostly of small type, in piling up 
examples of the supersession of pagan by Christian cults in order to reinforce his theory 
of the replacing of Zeus by St. Elias? For the purposes of the argument these analogies 
could have been stated in half a page; but we are glad that Mr. Cook let himself go, 
and regard it as a sign of weakness on his part that at the end he pulls himself up with 
‘Confining our attention to the mountain-cults of Zeus.’ A similar apology occurs after 
a page-long description of a vase with the defeat of Marsyas, where Zeus appears, though 
he has little to do with it. These words are an unworthy concession—payetpexa pyyarta, 

So far as the accumulation of detailed information is concerned, the book is probably 
one of the most learned that have been produced by classical scholars since the seven- 
teenth century. And its learning is distinguished by intelligence from the mere Material- 
Sammlungen with which the cult of the thesis in recent years has made us painfully 
familiar. Mr. Cook really tries, and generally with success, to take a fair view of the 
evidence. It is true that he occasionally blurs it ; we do not like that plan of a labyrinth 
imposed on the ‘theatral area’ at Cnossus, although we are warned that it is a con- 
tamination. And he would not be human if he did not occasionally fail to see how weak 
his argument is. The ‘labyrinth-pattern’ (a term, by the way, which begs the question) 
which occurs accompanying the type on certain coins of Asia Minor may be, he thinks, 
not a graphic sign of the maeandering river, but an ancient religious symbol akin to that 
which represented the labyrinth of Cnossus. But he does not ask himself why, if that 
is so, it only occurs at cities situated on the river Maeander. Or take the objects which 
he regards as cult-objects of the inner sanctuary at Hierapolis. We can see, he says, 
how exact is the description given by the pseudo-Lucian: ‘It has no shape of its own, 
but bears the form of the other deities.’ Yet the object in the shrine between two seated 
deities is, as Mr. Cook sees, uncommonly like a Roman standard ; and that, indeed is 
exactly what it is. Everybody knows that the Roman standards were placed in an 
aedicula in camp ; and in a town they would be placed in the chief temple. At Carrhae 
two of them are represented in aediculae beside the baetyl of the moon deity, the god 
Sin, all in his temple. Again, to say that, because Theopompus describes beasts and 
men on Mount Lykaion as casting no shadow év geri riOéueva, therefore there was a 
divine light on the summit, is to ask too much of the plain words. 

It is very difficult to find any side-issue that has escaped Mr. Cook’s eye, and has 
not been followed out in all its mazy ramifications ; and he who thinks he has found such 
an omission generally discovers that the thing is lurking in some footnote. That is 
probably true of some of the small points now to be mentioned. In connexion with the 
globe of Zeus, what is the significance of the little globe sometimes placed at the point 
of imperial busts? Such a small globe is also placed at the point of the bust of the 
Zeus of Neapolis in Samaria. The type of the god seated on a globe was adopted by 
Christian art ; and it would seem that we have a relic of this even as late as the ninth 
century, when Christ appears in a peculiar mandorla, with an upper elliptical part, and a 
lower one, circular, derived, it may be, from the globe (see the Burlington Magazine, vol. 
xxvi. p. 241). We hazard the suggestion that even the upper part of the mandorla is derived 
from the arched mantle of the sky-god. But the point wants working out. As regards 
Zeus in Gaza, Mr. Cook makes great play with the Yahu coin. But, taken in its place 
with all the other coins of the same class, it provides no evidence of the existence of 
the cult of that god in Gaza itself. The types do not appear to be local. But a local 
Gazaean Zeus whom Mr. Cook apparently omits to mention is "Addpeos i “AASos, the 
Ba‘al of fruitfulness, about whom he will find a quotation after his own heart from 
Methodius in the Etymologicum Magnum. Mr. Cook is interesting on the mountain as 
the throne of Zeus -' -+ while he makes use of the empty throne of Zeus at Olba, he 
apparently does not ‘2ntion the very interesting throne at Diocaesarea, with a thunder- 
bolt sitting on it, and little lions on its posts ; not to speak of the filleted thunderbolt on 
a cushioned stool at Seleucia Pieria. Finally, as Mr. Cook likes to accumulate quotations, 


here is another for the sun as the eye of heaven, from the G@nomai of Secundus: Ti éorw 
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This notice must not close without bearing witness once more to the deep impression 
which Mr. Cook’s profound learning must make on everyone competent to judge. Two 
such books as this and Mr. Minns’s Scythians and Greeks, issuing hard on each other, 


are indeed a triumph for the authors and for the Cambridge University Press. 
G. F. H. 


Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway on his Sixtieth 
Birthday. Edited by E. C. Quicers. Cambridge University Press, 1913. 


Of the 650 odd pages of this giant of Festschriften, some 280 are included in the section 
of Classics and Ancient Art; and from these must be deducted the two contributions 
dealing with affairs of Egypt and the winged monster which Sir Hercules Read wonld 
father upon the art of Bactria. The remainder of the book is divided between Mediaeval 
Literature and History and Anthropology and Comparative Religion ; but in the latter of 
these two sections occurs much of interest to readers of this Journal, as, for example, 
Prof. Elliot Smith’s lengthy derivation of megalithic culture and, more directly, the 
contributions of J. Rendel Harris on the cult of the Dioscuri in Byzantium and the 
neighbourhood, and of F. W. Hasluck on magical properties assigned in the Levant to 
coins of Constantine. 

Tearing ourselves from the alien fascinations of canoe-building in the Torres Straits 
or kite-fishing in the Java seas, we briefly signal the various articles in the classical 
section. R. 8S. Conway (The Structure of Aeneid VI.) discusses the raisons d’étre of the 
episodes of Misenus, Palinurus, the Ivory Gates, and Marcellus. J. Ll, Beare (The Order 
of the Platonic Dialogues) suggests the development of the theory of feeling as a clue to 
dating. L. C. Purser (Notes on Cicero, ad Alticum xi.) gives textual emendations ; 
blessed above all others is an editor of the Epistulae—where grammar fails, Cicero’s 
matrimonial escapades pull him through. H. Browne (Aristotle’s Theory of Poetic 
Metre) criticises Poetica i, 7-12. E. Harrison (Aia Aiéoy and Iovem Lapidem) examines 
the evidence for the identity and meaning of the two phrases. A. S. F. Gow (Elpis 
and Pandora in Hesiod’s Works and Days) dissects the legend; in the original story 
Pandora had no share in the jar. G. F. Hill (Was it the Mint of Smyrna?) publishes 
a hoard of worn coins and "blanks, apparently the sweepings of a mint. A. W. Gomme 
(The Ancient Name of Gla) rejects Noack’s identification as Arne, and maintains that 
the legend of Phlegya or Phlegyantis, as given by Pausanias, accords with the facts of 
excavation. J. T. Sheppard (The Partheneion of Alkman) translates and interprets 
vy. 36-101, J. E. Harrison (Sophokles, Ichneutae ix. 1-7, and the dpapevov of Kyllene 
and the Satyrs) discusses primitive underground dwelling-places and their survivals in 
ritual or drama. On similar lines F. M. Cornford (The dwapyai and the Hleusinian 
Mysteries) discusses subterranean store-houses and derives dwapyai from seed-corn, 
KR. M. Dawkins (A Re-cut Gem from Melos) describes a lentoid stone with a Christian 
charm cut over a seventh century animal design. P. N. Ure (An Early Black-figure Vase 
from Rhitsona in Boeotia) publishes a vase with an interesting representation of the 
contest of cranes and pygmies; an illustration appears to have been omitted here. 
D. S. Robertson (The Authenticity and Date of Lucian De Saltatione) argues that the 
dialogue was written at Antioch between 162 and 165 .4.p. E. M. W. Tillyard (An Attic 
Lekythos from Sicily) republishes from the Hope Collection a black-figure design of 
Heracles, Poseidon, and Hermes fishing. J. P. Mahaffy (The Arithmetical Figures used 
by Greek Writers during the Classical Period) makes three numerical emendations in 
Thucydides and one in Herodotus. ©. C. Richmond (The Temples of Divus Augustus 
and Apollo Palatinus on Roman Coins) makes important re-identifications, which may be 
commended to the Roman Society. A. B. Cook (NedeAoxoxxvyia) sees in the closing 
scene of the Birds a reflection of the cult of Hera at Argos. W. M. L. Hutchinson 
(Two Notes on Nemean II.) explains d8ar: év Acwmig and emends the text. W. H. Duke 

*(Heracleides the Critic) edits three fragments of the [epi ray év ry ‘EAAdd Toe of this 
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writer, whom he places between 270 and 200 z.c. J. H. Moulton (Notes on Iranian 
Ethnography) treats of early race-migrations. R. C. Bosanquet (Some Axes and a Spear) 
suggests an Italic origin for certain early axe-heads from Achaia, and discusses antique 
spear-butts. Included in the Mediaeval section is a Byzantine inscription published by 
A. J. B. Wace. Finally mention must be made of the introductory Greek verses by 
Prof. Harrower and the Versus Eupolidei of Prof. Tyrrell. 


Mélanges Holleaux: Recueil de mémoires concernant l’antiquité grecque offert a 
Mawrice Holleaux. Paris: Auguste Picard, 1913. 


This volume, the work of twenty-three pupils of the French School at Athens, was 
presented to M. Holleaux in commemoration of his period of office from 1904 to 1912 
as Director of the School. During these years the excavations at Delos largely occupied 
the interests of the School, and naturally essays on Delian subjects form a large propor- 
tion of the contents of the volume. Space forbids more than a mention of the contri- 
“butions of MM. Avezou, Picard, Courby, Plassart, and Gerhardt Poulsen dealing with 
questions of Delian topography or architecture; M. Plassart’s certain identification of 
the Jewish Synagogue at Delos should, however, from the novelty of its subject, attract 
attention. M. Schulhof writes on the chronology of Delian archons, combating diffi- 
culties raised by a writer in this Journal in 1909, and M. Roussel collects inscriptions 
dealing with ritual observances in Delian cults. Of most general importance is the article 
of M. Vallois on ‘Les Pinakes Déliens,’ in which he collects from epigraphic sources 
a mass of information on pictures and wall-paintings of the Hellenistic age. While 
Delos is well represented, only one article deals with Delphi, that of M. Hatzfeld on 
‘Enslaved Italians in Greece.’ : 

Of the remaining articles special attention may be drawn to those of M. Berchmans, 
who contributes a reasoned and conservative criticism of recent work on Scopas, and of 
M. Charles Picard, who publishes a bronze relief of the zéra @npav from Colophon, and 
speculates on the probable Chaldean origin of the type; noteworthy is also M. Adolphe 
Reinach’s account of Niceratos of Athens, the sculptor of the Pergamene school. 
M. Blum brings a black-figured vase from Gela_ to elucidate the problem of the sex of 
the draped figure mounting a chariot in the well-known relief from the Acropolis of 
Athens; M. Cavaignac suggests that ancient tribute lists may yield indications of 
population, &c. M. Dugas contributes a study of Eretrian vases, and M. F. Mayence 
publishes fragments of Attic Loutrophoroi which are, or were, in the University of 
Louvain. M.G. Nicole prints a new catalogue of works of art in Imperial Rome, and 
M. J. Paris a new collection of Rhodian amphora stamps. There are two epigraphic 
contributions : the last degree of the Lagidae, by M. Lefebvre, a decree of Cleopatra 
and Caesarion dated to 41 B.c.; and an inscription from Didyma, interpreted by 
M. Grégoire with reference to the Christian persecutions. M. G. Leroux discusses 
Syrian churches with side doors, M. Risom marble seats of honour in theatres or 
elsewhere. M. F. Poulsen publishes a bust of a priest of Isis in the Ny-Carlsberg 
Glyptothek ; and last, M. Vollgraf brings forward the ritual practice of removing 
sandals in explanation of the relief from the balustrade of Athene Nike at Athens 
and of some figures from the east pediment of Olympia. 


Aspects of Death in Art and Epigram. By F. Parkes Weser. Pp. 461, with 
126 Illustrations. London: Fisher Unwin and Bernard Quaritch, 1914. 


This is the second edition in book form, much altered and enlarged, of a series of articles 
which appeared originally in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1909-10, It aims at being an 
essay on the mental attitudes towards the ideas of death prevalent from Greek and 
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Roman times to the present day, and on the various ways in which those ideas have 
affected daily life, as illustrated by epigram or minor works of art. The work is divided 
into four parts, of which the introduction deals with the general philosophic or religious 
conceptions of death from classic to modern times. The second part tabulates the various 
aspects under which death, or ideas connected with death, have been viewed, illustrating 
them largely from folk-lore, epigram, or general literature. The third part is numismatic 
in interest, collecting and classifying coins and medals of all periods which have been 
suggested by the various mental attitudes of the preceding section. The fourth part 
is similar to the third in arrangement, but is devoted to products of the minor arts 
generally, Greek or Roman pottery, gems, finger-rings of all periods, &c. The writer 
in his preface disclaims any thought of exhaustiveness in his treatment of this icon- 
ography or of the literary evidence ; but he has brought together a mass of material 
often quaint and strange, and what is rarer in a work of this kind, has known how to 
weld the whole into a very charming and readable book. 


Les monuments archéologiques de la Galicie. I.—La colonie industrielle de 
Koszylowce de Epoque énéolithique. Album des Fouwilles. Par C. Hapaczex. 
Léopol, n. d. 


THERE is a topical interest attaching to this album of aeneolithic antiquities, published 
as it is by a Lvoff (Lemberg) professor and the Cracow Academy of Sciences ; and 
the text accompanying the thirty-three plates consists of a résumé in French, and 
description of the plates in German and Polish. The site is in the Galician administrative 
district of Zaleszezyki on the Dniester near Bessarabia, and has been excavated for 
five years by the author. The culture was treated by Kaindl two years after its dis- 
covery in 1906 (Jahrbuch fiir Alitertumskunde, vol. ii. (1908), p. 144, not p. 44 as stated), 
but his conclusions are here revised in the light of further discoveries. It is now 
believed to have been an industrial centre, not a group of thatched cottages ; and the 
finds include painted pottery and the kilns in which it was fired, terracotta statuettes 
or idols of both sexes, besides loom-weights and a few small objects of bronze, the 
date being at the latest about 1200 p.c. The statuettes are evidently allied to those 
commonly found in south-eastern Europe and the eastern Mediterranean area, but the 
leading feature is a mass of pottery fragments divided into three groups : (i) hand-made 
vessels of grey clay mixed with sand, the decoration confined to incised lines: some with 
flat bases, others deeper and provided with four feet. (ii) Pale orange pottery of 
remarkable quality, with rich decoration in one or more colours, principally black, red and 
white, in various shades : forms in great variety, including birds and animals’ heads. 
Animal forms also appear in colour, together with scrolls and geometrical patterns of 
many kinds ; and the human figure is sometimes represented. (iii) Fragments of good 
quality with designs in intaglio. The statuettes also fall into three main groups : (i) like 
a Herm, the upper. part of the body carefully executed and set on a circular pedestal ; 
(ii) torso with bird’s head on a conical pedestal, which below takes the form of a human 
foot ; and (iii) a flat torso set on a pair of straight round legs with the feet joined. 
This neolithic civilisation shews many resemblances to that of Thessaly, which is 
somewhat earlier than that of the Dniester and Dnieper basins, but evidently belongs to 
the same group ; and its last or aeneolithic phase ended at a time when central Europe was 
experiencing invasions no doubt connected with the Dorian descent on Greece. Many 
close parallels may be noticed in Fiala’s sumptuous volumes on the Bosnian neolithic 
station of Butmir, where the beautifully tinted plates give a vivid idea of the various 
wares. In the present volume the photographic plates are exceptionally clear, but there 
is no excuse for printing the text on paper still more shiny than that used for the 
R. A. §. 
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Burlévrlov Kopvdpou "Epwréxpiros. “Exdoors xpertxi) yevouern eri rh Bdoet Tov mpotoy myar, 
pet’ civaywyis, onpedoewv kat YRoooapiov, md Trepavov A. ZavOovdidov, épspov dpyao- 
TyTov év Kprry. “H émovvdrrovrat mpaypateia rod KaOmynrod ris yAwooodoyias 
Tewpyiov N. Xar{iddxe mepi ris ykoaoons cai ypappartixis tov "Epwroxpirov kat dxra 
wrorumtkot mivaxes €k TOU xetpoypapov. “Ex tov tumoypapeiov Yrvd, M. ’Adegiov, ev 
“Hpakdeio Kpnrns, 1915. Pp. clxxxx + 784. Price 15 drakhmai. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that so important a national poem as Erotokritos, which has 
enjoyed a wide circulation for more than two hundred years, should have had to wait so 
long for a scholarly edition. This want has now been definitely filled by Doctor 
Xanthoudides, who has given us a critical text, equipped with an introduction of nearly 
two hundred pages on the date, sources, and history of the poem, with notes, and lastly 
with a very full glossary. To all this Professor Hatzidakis has added a chapter on the 
East Cretan dialect in which the poem is composed. With these helps it is now possible 
with a fair knowledge of modern Greek to read Erotokritos without much difficulty. The 
list of misprints should have included a number of non-Greek words in the introduction, 

The editor has based his text on the British Museum MS. of 1710 and the first 
edition, which was printed at Venice in 1713. The second edition is a reprint of 
the first, and the innumerable later editions shew a steady deterioration of the text, 
largely due to efforts to make the dialect more easily intelligible. The Venetian edition, 
however, preserves the Cretan peculiarities, the printer having fortunately employed a 
Cretan editor. The same good fortune accompanies the present edition, for Doctor 
Xanthoudides has the advantage of being a Cretan, and, though not from Siteia, the 
home of Kornaros, at least from as far east as the region of Dikte. The poem is thus 
written in his mother tongue, and it is not too much to say that only a Cretan could have 
given us such an edition. In numberless cases his knowledge of the dialect has enabled 
him to restore the true text or to select the correct reading in a way impossible for 
anyone but a born Cretan. The linguistic peculiarities of the poem, its regular use of 
rhyme, and the fact that it was carried in MS by Cretan refugees to the Ionian islands 
and not printed until 1713, lead him to date it to the seventeenth century, and earlier, 
though not much earlier, than the taking of Candia by the Turks in 1669. 

The poem is a narrative in the style of the romances of chivalry of the loves of the 
knight Erotokritos and the fair daughter of his feudal lord Herakles, the king of Athens. 
The editor points out that in its close connexion with Greek popular poetry and its 
Frankish subject it‘is a characteristic product of dpayxoxparoupévn “EAAds. The borrow- 
ings from Ariosto are particularly*interesting. 

Of the literary value of Erotokritos it is not easy for a foreigner to speak. In 
Greece it has the genuine popularity of a poem which represents the feelings and heart 
of the people, and this intensely national character is probably a bar to the foreign 
reader, who is only too likely, when confronted with its 10,000 and odd lines, its 
long-winded speeches, and absence of literary distinction, to agree with the severe 
verdict of Leake, that very few people would have the patience to read even one of its 
five books. However that may be, Erotokritos must always have the no small glory of 


being the national poem of Crete, and as such is well worthy of the pious care which. 


a Cretan scholar has now devoted to the production of this monumental edition. The 


glossary alone makes the book indispensable to all serious students of popular Greek. 
R. M. D. 





Ein athenisches Gesetz uber die eleusinische Aparche. Von Ayton Exrer. 
(Programm der rheinisehen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat). Pp. 28. Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1914. 1M. 

The subject of this pamphlet is a mutilated Attic inscription discovered in 1908 on 


the site of the ancient Athenian Agora, published first in "Apy. "Ed. 1910, 1 ff., and 
subsequently in Michel’s Recueil, No. 1459, and in I.G, ii.-iii. ed. min. No. 140. This 
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the writer subjects to a careful examination, in the course of which he takes occasion 
to discuss afresh the epigraphical evidence for the Athenian voyodecia of the fourth 
century B.c., (8 ff.), the publication of the laws sanctioned by the voyodéra (16 ff.), the 
regulations regarding the levy of the drapyn for the Eleusinian-deities and its employment 
(40 ff.), and ends by offering us a restoration of the text (54) which is certainly a con- 
siderable improvement upon that of previous editors. If we accept this as correct, 
the inscription records a law modifying that of Chaeremonides: the essence of the 
change lies in the fact that from 352 B.c. onwards the responsibility for the offering 
of the drapyy at the Eleusinian sanctuary was transferred to the Sovdn, which in this 
matter was to be represented by ten elected ieporotoi ¢y BovAjjs (34 ff.). The importance 
of the study of Attic legislation and the paucity of the epigraphical materials sufficiently 
justify this long and detailed discussion of the most recently discovered of those sources, 
and the care with which the task has been carried out renders this work a valuable 
contribution to Athenian history, alike constitutional and religious. 





Les Civilisations préhelléniques dans le Bassin de la Mer Egée. 
2™° édition revue et augmentée. René Dussaup. Pp. 418; XIV Pll. ; 325 Figs. 


Paris : Geuthner, 1914. 


M. Dussaud has done well in bringing out comparatively soon a second edition, revised 
and augmented, of his Civilisations préhelléniques. The size of the book is very much 
increased, and the number of illustrations also. War has dealt hardly with work on 
these subjects, and there are few of us now who have the time either to read completely or to 
review satisfactorily a book of this size ; and to appreciate M. Dussaud’s work fully the 
time and leisure are necessary which will only return with the piping times of peace. 
Nevertheless a necessarily hurried perusal shews that M. Dussaud has now given his book 
a completeness which the first edition lacked in some respects, and it can be recommended 
as the fullest existing description of the pre-Hellenic civilization of Greece. The whole 
range of this civilization is described, and the author goes outside the Aegean basin, 
strictly so-called, to include in his work a description of the early culture and art of 
Cyprus, and adds to it am estimate of Aegean influence in Egypt and Syria. The 
addition of coloured plates enhances the value of his work considerably, and the new 
maps are a great improvement on those of the first edition. All the latest results of 
excavation, such as the American discoveries in Crete arf the German at Tiryns, are 
included in the book, which fully justifies its title as a description of the whole early 
culture of the lands which afterwards were Greek, not only the strictly “ Aegean” 
culture which arose in Crete and the islands and eventually dominated the Greek lands, 
but also the originally distinct civilizations of Troy, of Northern Greece, and of Cyprus. 
We are glad to say that the book possesses an index, which is, however, perhaps rather 
curt and jejune in its references. So many French books, however, have no index that 


its presence here is something for which we are grateful. 
H. H. 


The Excavations at Babylon. By Roserr Kotpewry. Translated by Acnes S. 
Jouns. Pp. xix + 335, with 255 Illustrations and Plans. London: Macmillan 


and Co., 1914. 


This work is the English edition of Koldewey’s ‘Das wieder erstehende Babylon,’ 
published in 1913 with the object of giving a survey of the excavations at Babylon, 
which up to that time had been conducted without interruption, but with very little 
publication of results, for over fourteen years. The same arrangement is followed in the 
English as in the German edition, the book being broken up into a series of numbered 
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sections of varying length, each devoted to a particular mound or area of the site. The 
information thus furnished is often of considerable interest to the archaeologist, and, 
though no attempt was made to present the material in a popular or attractive 
style, the book has let in a good deal of welcome light upon what has been accomplished 
at Babylon during these long years of work, and upon what still remains to be done there. 
In justice to the translator it should be said that Mrs. Johns has evidently spared no 
pains in her rendering of a rather obscure German text into clear and intelligible 
English, while the publishers have left nothing to be desired in the matter of print and 
binding. 

To the classical historian and archaeologist the main interest of the book un- 
doubtedly lies in the attempt to reconcile the actual remains of the city with the 
classical tradition of its magnificence. How, for example are we to explain the puzzling 
discrepancy between the present position of the outer walls and the enormous estimate of 
the city’s area given by Herodotus, or even that which we find in Ctesias? For Herodotus 
appears to have visited Babylon ; and Ctesias was the physician of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
who has left a memorial of his presence there in a marble building upon the Kasr, or 
Citadel Mound. 

Koldewey is inclined to regard their figures as not in themselves impossible, and 
he compares the Great Wall of China which he points out is just about twenty-nine times 
as long as Herodotus’ estimate for the wall of Babylon. But the latter was not simply 
a frontier-fortification. It was an enclosing wall of a city, and a more apposite 
comparison is that of the walls of Nanking, which, as Professor Haverfield has pointed 
out in his ‘ Ancient Town Planning,’ is the largest city-site in China and the work of an 
empire even greater than Babylon. Although the area to the west of the Euphrates has 
not yet been examined, Koldewey assumes that the city, in the Neo-Babylonian and 
Achaemenian periods, occupied an equal area upon that side of the river. But, even so, 
its complete circuit would not have extended for more than about eleven miles, a figure 
very far short of any of those given by Herodotus, Ctesias, and other writers. Koldewey 
suggests that, as Ctesias’ estimate approximates to four times the correct measurement, 
he may have mistaken the figure which applied to the whole circumference for the 
measure of one side only of the square. But that would still leave the larger figure of 
Herodotus unexplained, and it seems preferable to regard all such estimates of size, 
not as based on accurate measurements, but merely as representing an impression of 
grandeur produced on the mind of their recorder, whether by a visit to the city itself or 
by reports of its magnificence at second hand. Moreover there are substantial reasons, 
strategic and otherwise, for placing but a small proportion of the city upon the right 
bank of the Euphrates at any period of its history. It is true that the text of 
Herodotus may be quoted in support of the contrary view, but that difficulty the 
excavations have now cleared up. The Euphrates changed its course, temporarily, during 
the Persian period, and for a time flowed round to the east of the main citadel ; it returned 
to its old and present bed probably in the third century B.c. 

Space will only permit of reference to one other problem presented by the volume 
' —the proposed identification of a subterranean vaulted building on the Citadel 
Mound with the famous Hanging Gardens of the city, the xpeyacrds mapddeos of 
Berossus, the xpepaoros ximos of Ctesias and Strabo, the pensiles horti of Curtius Rufus. 
There are two main reasons which suggested the identification. The first is that hewn 
stone was used in its construction, as is attested by the numerous broken fragments 
discovered among its ruins. There is only one other place on the whole site of Babylon 
where hewn stone is used in bulk for building purposes, and that is the northern wall of 


the Citadel ; and in all the literature referring to Babylon stone is only recorded to have | 


been used for buildings in two places,—the north wall of the Citadel and in the Hanging 
Gardens, a lower layer in the latter’s roofing, below the layer of earth, being described 
as made of stone. The second reason is the discovery, in one of the surrounding 
chambers, of a triple well, which can best be explained as forming the well-shafts for 
a hydraulic machine constructed on the principle of a chain pump, the central shaft 
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acting as an inspection-chamber down which an engineer could descend to clean out the 
well or to remove any obstruction. The motive power was probably supplied by a 
couple of heavy hand-winches worked by gangs of slaves. 

The finding of the well certainly strengthens the case for identification, which 
involves, however, many difficulties. Whatever scheme of reconstruction we adopt for 
the upper structure of the building, it is clear that the subterranean vaults can only 
have been used as stores or magazines, since they were entirely without light. And here 
a rather interesting piece of evidence comes in, the significance of which appears to have 
escaped Dr. Koldewey. In the chamber at the head of the only stairway leading to the 
vaults was found a large number of tablets, and, since the inscriptions upon them relate to 
grain, we must assume that at least some of the vaults were used as granaries. But this 
is a use to which they could only have been put if the space above them was not a 
garden, watered continuously by an irrigation-pump, as moisture would have been bound 
to reach the vaults. This objection seems to me to outweigh the correspondence in 
details, which, in spite of differences in measurements, has been ingeniously drawn by 
the author between the architectural structure of his vaulted building and the texts of 
Curtius Rufus and Diodorus. 

But, granting all Dr. Koldewey’s assumptions, it would have to be confessed 
that the Hanging Gardens have not justified their reputation. And if they merely 
formed a garden-court,’as he inclines to believe, it is difficult to explain the adjectives 
xpepaoros and pensilis. For the subterranean vaults would have been completely out of 
sight, and, even when known to be below the pavement level, were not such as to excite 
wonder or to suggest the idea of suspension in the air. One cannot help suspecting that 
the vaulted building may really, after all, be nothing more than the palace-granary, and 
the triple well one of the main water-supplies for domestic use. We may, at least for the 
present, be permitted to hope that a more convincing site for the gardens will be found 
in the Central Citadel after further excavation. 

L. W. K. 


Catalogue des Antiquités égyptiennes recueillies dans les Fouilles de 
Koptos, 1910-11. Par Avotrne Rervacn. Pp. 132. Bertrand : Chalon-sur- 
Sadne, 1913. 


M. Adolphe Reinach has published the majority of the antiquities found by him at 
Koptos in the form of an illustrated catalogue of them as they are exhibited in the 
Musée Guimet at Lyon. The arrangement seems to follow no logical plan, as objects of 
all ages are placed in juxtaposition, and in the catalogue, while the rooms and eases are . 
taken in order, the order of the numbers is not always followed and various numbers are 
omitted from the description. The catalogue therefore is not a scientific one, but is a 
sort of mixture of catalogue, popular guide, and ordinary publication. The result is 
unsatisfactory. 

Of the objects described none are of first importance save one, a fine sculptured 
temple-wall of the XIIth Dynasty. But this, it is stated in the description, was much 
damaged by the native workmen who were employed to cut off the backs of the. blocks, 
and in transport. One cannot help thinking that it would have been wise to have imported 
some Italian or Greek workmen from Alexandria or Cairo to do work which natives would 
be sure to do badly. 

There is a great number of fragments of sculpture and other objects of the Graeco- 
Roman period, none of them, it must be said, of much interest. The Pharaonic objects 
are all of usual types, except one, the head and torso of a sistrum-bearing priestess of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
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Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen. Von E. Zresarrn. 2% Auflage. Teubner : 
Leipzig, 1914. 


In the second edition of this useful survey of Greek educational organisation Dr, 
Ziebarth has incorporated references to the material which has been provided by fresh 
publications during the five years which have elapsed since the book first appeared. 
There is sufficient of this new material to increase the bulk of the work by about a sixth : 
the chief part of the additions is to be found in the fourth chapter, which deals with the 
relics of the schools which have survived in the form of buildings, lists and records, 
exercises, and so forth. The summary is practically complete, so far as we have tested 
it: a few references to papyri or ostraca might be added, but they are not of special 
importance. If this very clean and well articulated skeleton were clothed with a little 
flesh of imagination, we might have an attractive as well as accurate presentment of 
Greek education. 


The Eastern Libyans. An Essay by Oric Bares, F.R.G.S. Pp. xxii+298, 12 
plates and 100 tigures in text. London: Macmillan and Co., 1914. 42s. net. 


‘The Eastern Libyans’ appears to be a magnum cpus: it is a vast book in external ap- 
pearance, but when we look at its type we see that it is not so tremendous a work as it 
seems. The printing is very fine to see, but it is surely unnecessary to produce a book 
of this kind in this large format and in type apparently intended for the use of a myopic 
generation. The expense of the book must have been materially increased thereby, 
one would think, and needlessly so. An ‘Essay’ costing forty-two shillings is. 
expensive. 

After this initial grumble at an expensive expansiveness which is hard on the student, 
we may proceed to examine the book itself. The author says in his preface that ‘ this essay 
[as he will irisist on calling it] both suffers and derives advantages from the fact that it has 
been written in the field. The disadvantages of being often cut off from all libraries are 
too obvious to be dwelt upon: I am much to be blamed, however, if there do not appear 
in the following pages some traces of the opportunities of which, by being in the Levant, 
I have been able to avail myself.’ That the author has travelled and worked in the 
Levant (chiefly in Nubia) we know, and the effect of autopsy can easily be seen in his 
pages. This gives the book much of its value. But how he managed to write it ‘in the 
field’ without taking a pretty extensive travelling library about with him we donot know. 
The references are innumerable. Asa book written ‘in the field’ the ‘ essay ’ is a tour 
de force. 

And it is written rather in the style of a towr de force. There isa great deal of 
dogmatism in it of the ‘learned juvenile’ kind, reminding us of a German doctorate- 
thesis. As, we notice, another reviewer has remarked elsewhere, in dealing with 
the megalithic monuments of Libya Mr. Bates treats a much disputed theory as if 
it were generally accepted. How, too, can the great broadsword of the Shardana (of which 
the first actual example known has lately been published by Mr. Hall), be called ‘South 
European’? It is of a type entirely foreign to Southern Europe, and indicates that the 
Shardana, whether they lived in Sardinia or not at any time, originally came from the 
North into the Mediterranean area. In the chapters on the Libyan language and Libyan 
religion we are continually being told what was so, without much regard to the very 
shadowy character of the evidence. Why, too, is the account of Cambyses’ expedition 
against the Oracle of Ammon ‘probably apocryphal’? It bears every mark of historical 
truth. And to tell usthat the other Herodotean story of the war of the Psylli against the 
wind is ‘ certainly apocryphal’ argues a certain want of humour in our instructor. Mr, 
Bates would agree with us, we are sure, in the serious conclusion that the story of Jack 
the Giant Killer is also ‘ certainly apocryphal,’ 
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The illustrations are largely of Egyptian origin, and seem to form a very complete 

collection of the Egyptian pictorial evidence as to the Libyans. The photographs are 

very good and are specially well reproduced. The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the tarn-cak of-the book, though, we repeat, we think its magnificence unnecessary. 
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ON A HISTORY OF GREEK COMMERCE: 


. _ IN electing me to the Presidency of the Hellenic Society you have paid 
; me the highest compliment to which any British Hellenist can aspire. It is 
Pei an honour which I accept with all gratitude and, I can assure you, with all 

humility. It is impossible for me to look back at the names of the dis- 
tinguished men who have already held the post, without reflecting that I am 
not of their rank—I am by profession neither a great academic teacher nor, 
like my old schoolfellow and friend Sir Arthur Evans, whose position I am 
prematurely called upon to fill, a man who has devoted his whole life to the 
advancement of archeology. It would be an impertinence in me to praise 
. the work done by Sir Arthur; it is on the lips of all the learned world. 

When I think of Evans as we knew him at Harrow, I remember him in 
a double capacity. First as a scientific observer, by inheritance, as I need 
not remind you, from his distinguished and many-sided father. Whether it 
was a question of coins, of flint implements, or of natural history, Evans was 
always the leader of our school Scientific Society—matched only in some 
points by another friend, too soon lost to science, Frank Balfour. I remember 
one small matter, which always strikes me as characteristic—that Evans 
exhibited at one of our meetings specimens of leaves of plants from the 
carboniferous epoch which he had picked out of the coal-scuttle in his room. 
I have often since searched my own coal-scuttle, always without result. That 
makes me feel the gulf which separates the born scientific observer from the 
amateur like myself. 

> | But it was not only in science that Evans took the lead. He was our 

school poet as well. We competed once for the prize poem; Evans won it; 

A. I was nowhere. And it is because Evans is not merely a trained observer, 

. } but has the great gift of imagination, that he has been able not only to 

~~ ¢ollect material but to sift and arrange it, to see its place in history and to 

t it to the world with that literary touch which goes so far in winning 
i nt of the learned men of every country. 

ir Ar ee ee toi us that the Presidency of this Society has proved 

n to het immense work which he has on hand—the publi- 

mass 0 Serene eben When he resigns on that 
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presence in this chair, yet it is clear that our own wishes must give way to 
the superior claims which the whole scientific world has upon him: and I 
should be glad to think that in taking over some part of his duties, I am at 
least doing a service, however small, not only to an old friend, but to the 
great task which he has undertaken. 

Will you allow me to think that, in electing me to this position, you are 
recognising a tradition which is, perhaps, particularly British—the tradition 
that devotion to Hellenism is not the monopoly either of the library or the 
spade, that it is at least consistent with the busy life of the outer world ? 
That tradition has always been alive in Great Britain; it reached its highest 
expression, it is hardly necessary to remind you, in the career of the 
illustrious George Grote, who was not only philosopher and historian, but the 
active head for many years of an important London bank. He has set an 
example which will not, I hope, ever be allowed to die out of remembrance. 
He proved once and for all that the spirit of Hellenism, far from being killed, 
might actually be vivified by close contact with the hard realities of modern 
life; and the significance of Greek, and especially Athenian, democracy was 
for the first time fully realised by the man who had learnt the spirit of 
popular government not in the study, but on the hustings and in the House 
of Commons. 

The name and work of George Grote offer a telling defence of Greek 
studies against the aggressive and able enemies who are attacking them on 
every side. The future of Greek in England, the future of the Hellenic 
Society itself, will largely depend on the young men who set themselves to 
follow Grote’s lead, and shew that the Greek spirit can not only be taken into 
active life, but that it can actually help and vivify that life. It will supply, 
for those who can feel it, the best of all palliatives against the killing work of 
drudgery. It can keep alive the imagination, that supreme faculty which 
is given us to keep ourselves fresh and alert, and therefore all the fitter, when 
the day of drudgery is over, and the work of responsibility and administration 
comes, to bring to the task a wide and open mind, which is versed, like 
Odysseus, in the cities and the ways of men, and has a horizon beyond the 
routine of the counting-house or the factory. 

That such a wide horizon is a valuable possession for a man in business 
—that the gift of managing and administrating requires something wider 
and more liberal than the rule of thumb learnt in the office or the workshop 
—this is a fact which is being steadily, though still slowly, learnt by the 
leaders of the great commerce of England. Every year the demand is 
growing for University men who will enter business with the special object of 
training themselves for the higher posts; in commerce or finance the idea 
that a University man is a useless product of an effete system is gradually 
dying out. 

George Grote entered his father’s bank at the age of sixteen. That 
was the old idea—that no one would ever make a man of business unless he 
started his career as a boy. No one in the City, I fancy, would now think 
that Grote would have made a less efficient banker if he had gone first to 
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Oxford or Cambridge; and I am sure that it would have resulted in a large 
economy of intellectual energy. The young classical student of to-day is 
more fortunate; let us hope that he will prove himself worthy of his 
privileges. 

If there is any such young student now deciding on a commercial career, 
Ishould like to suggest to him that he has an opportunity of an exceptional 
nature for making a name somewhat like that of Grote, and doing an 
equally great service to the cause of Hellenic learning. There is still a great 
gap in our ordered knowledge of Greece, and it is a gap which we, or rather 
our successors, should soon be able to fill. The materials are not yet 
complete—perhaps they never will be really complete—but they are 
accumulating fast, and are already calling for preliminary treatment. As 
Grote made Greece live by writing for the first time with full comprehension 
and sympathy a political history of Greece, so some one, in no very long 
time, will earn equal fame by writing out of the fullness of his knowledge a 
commercial history of Greece. Till that is done, we shall not understand 
what ancient Greece really was. 

To Greece more than to any country of which we know, commerce has 
always been the foundation of national life, the very heart’s blood of 
existence. Greece cannot live on agriculture, manufacture, or mining. Her 
economic function has always been from the first the bringing together of 
markets by her shipping; and her place in the world has been determined 
by the success with which she has been able to carry out this function. 
Purely commercial conditions have controlled Greece even more than they 
have controlled Great Britain. 

The historian of Greek commerce will need a large equipment of 
knowledge. The literary sources will be but a small part of the material on 
which he has to work. The whole enormous mass of inscriptions, a mass 
steadily growing, must be worked through with the intention to glean every 
scrap of information which they can supply. That alone is a gigantic task. 
The study of coins, their distribution, the comparative importance of the 
chief mints, and in particular the competition of the various standaris, will 
I am sure still have many a secret to tell us.2_ Archaevlogy will have much 
to contribute—more probably than any of us yet suspect. Let me give you 
an instance. Mr, E. H. W. Tillyard has recently published a paper in which 
he estimates the mass of Attic commerce by the remains of Attic vases. 
Olive oil was the great natural product of Attica, and was exported in Attic 
vases ; and Attic vases can be pretty closely dated. So far as this test can 
justify deductions as to one important branch of Attic commerce, it has led 
Mr. Tillyard to the curious conclusion that Attic exports varied not directly, 
as one would expect, with the growth of the sea-power of Attica, but 
inversely ; that vases of the last three quarters of the fifth century, when 

_Athens was at the height of political power, are rarer than those of the 
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preceding and following periods ; that the Athens of Solon and the Athens 
of Demosthenes were commercially more active than the Athens of Perikles. 
Whether that conclusion is justified by the evidence or not I do not pretend 
to say; at first sight it looks doubtful; but at all events it needs further 
consideration. I quote it only to illustrate the range of knowledge which 
must be at the command of the historian of commerce in ancient Greece. 

There is yet another branch of knowledge which will have to be 
mastered. It is a young but vigorously growing science, a science which I 
am sure will do much to clear up much that is at present obscure—the 
science of Geography. 

By Geography I do not mean, of course, the topographical lists of towns, 
rivers and mountains which passed by the name in the younger days of my 
own generation. I am thinking of that real science which has at last 
obtained recognition in England, the geography which is concerned with 
causes and effects; and in particular of that highest branch of it which 
studies the inter-relation of mankind and the surface of the globe on which 
they live—the branch which is known by the sufficiently expressive, if some- 
what cumbrous, name of Anthropogeography. The student who designs to 
write the Commercial History of Greece will in the first place have to turn to 
Anthropogeography, and master all that it has to tell him of the laws which 
govern human intercourse and traffic. The Commercial History of Greece 
will in effect be an intensive study of several periods of ancient Anthropo- 
geography. . 

Here again the young student has advantages which were denied to my 
contemporaries. We have had to pick up our Anthropogeography in middle 
or late life as best we could; we are at best but amateurs. The modern 
student. has at Oxford and at Cambridge geographical schools which will 
assist him to an economy of effort denied to us. They are already bearing 
fruit; Professor Myres has already shewn us how anthropology and anthropo- 
geography can illuminate the study of the classics. It is no small work to 
have founded a school of classical geography; the next generation will reap 
the harvest. 

But there is a vast amount of preparatory work to be done before the 
comprehensive history which'I am forecasting can be properly written. I am 
afraid that I shall never live to see it. In the immediate future our task is to 
clear the ground for it by special studies; and it is my desire to see the 
Hellenic Society take in hand some of the most pressing work. ) 

The subject is of course very much in the air at present; students are 
turning their attention more and more to the fundamental economic forces 
which underlie development, intellectual as well as material, in ancient 
Greece as in modern Europe. To take only one case—you do not need to be 
reminded of the work of one of our own members, Mr. Zimmern’s admirable 
book on The Greek Commonwealth, Politics and Economics in Fifth Century 
Athens. Will not Mr. Zimmern or one of our younger members make a 
similar study of economics at Corinth 2 That would be the necessary kernel 
of the Commercial History of Greece. ‘One sees already the broad outlines 
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of such a history. It would begin far back, in the neolithic and chalcolithic 
ages, in the period when the second city at Hissarlik was flourishing. The 
extraordinary treasures which Schliemann found there are in themselves 
proof that active and profitable commercial intercourse then existed, and 
there are indications enough that traffic extended from Hissarlik and Cyprus 
in the east to Sicily in the west. Those were conditions under which Corinth 
was destined to act as emporium ; and the American excavations shew that 
it was in fact a settlement in those early days. 

Then came a break—Corinth went down, ‘side-tracked’ by the growth 
of Minoan Crete, which carried on its own trade to east and west without 
needing any emporium on the Greek mainland. Corinth in fact disappeared ; 
and what is very remarkable, it did not reappear through the whole of the 
Minoan period, not even in its latest Mycenaean stage. The American 
excavators tell us that they have found pottery of almost every period except 
the Mycenaean. This entirely agrees with the evidence of Homer. Not 
only is Corinth practically ignored in the Iliad and Odyssey, but we can see 
that it could not have been in existence in Achaian days. For though Homer 
knows of active intercourse between Greece and the east, as far as Syria 
and Egypt on the one hand, and the Euxine on the other, yet the west is 
wholly unknown to him. And without trade connexions on the western side 
Corinth was useless. The Mycenaean ware of Sicily did not pass through 
Greece at all; I am inclined to guess that it was carried west in Phenician 
ships, which brought it even as far as Spain. But Corinth had no hand in 
the trade. 

The day of Corinth came again when Greek colonisation set westwards 
as well as eastwards; and occupied not only Sicily but still further shores. 
Then arose the Corinth-of which we think, at one time the greatest city of 
Greece. We know the outlines of her history—the narrow commercial 
policy of the Bacchiadae, the aid given to Athens to destroy the power of 
Aegina, the deadly enmity which followed the discovery that Athens had 
only become a more powerful rival than Aegina had ever been. And finally 
we shall be told, I am sure, that Corinth was destroyed not by war, but 
by economic causes. The. defeat of Carthage altered the whole commercial 
aspect of the Mediterranean. The eastern half was no longer the great area 
of trade; the western basin up to the Pillars of Hercules came into the 
arena ; the timid coasting navigation of early Greece was displaced by sailors 
who struck boldly out into the open; the ships of Italy had no fear of 
Maleia, and made straight for the Euxine without troubling the Corinthian 
Gulf; Delos, where their path crossed the island route from Greece to Asia 
Minor, became the emporium; Corinth was side-tracked once more. The 
real destroyer of Corinth was not Mummius but Cato; delenda est Carthago 
meant also delenda est Corinthus. Both were wiped out in the same year ; 


- Corinth lay waste for a century because there was no longer any need for her. 


Let me mention another interesting and important piece of work, which 
is again, I am glad to think, due to a member of this Society. I refer to 
Mr. Cornford’s brilliant Thueydides Mythistoricus in which he argues with 
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great force that the Peloponnesian war was in its origin an episode in the 
- commercial struggle between Athens and Corinth. The Megarian decrees 
were, according to Mr. Cornford, the first attempt on the part of the 
mercantile party in Athens, or rather the Peiraeus, to capture from Corinth 
the trade of the west as they had already, by the conquest of Aegina, 
acquired that of the east. Megara was to be starved into submission in 
order that Athens might annex a harbour on the Corinthian Gulf, and so 
compete with Corinth for the trade which the difficulties of navigation 
round Maleia drove to the more sheltered route by the Isthmus. It was the 
defeat of this attempt, by the union of Sparta and Corinth, which led later 
on to the overt attack on Syracuse by the Athenians. 

Now this all seems to me highly probable. It is no reply to say that, 
if it was the mercantile party which forced Perikles’ hand into the adoption 
of a policy so contrary to,that which he had followed for years, Thucydides 
must have known and stated it. Thucydides may, as Mr. Cornford thinks, 
have deliberately or unconsciously ignored it, even if he knew of it, because 
it did not square with his conception of history. But it is quite likely that 
he did not know of it. That is the sort of policy which is carried out by 
underground methods ; the ambitious financier takes care to conceal himself 
and to influence public opinion by well-known processes, working upon 
popular passion by plausible but purely fictitious and sentimental appeals. 
Least of all is it an argument against Mr. Cornford that the mercantile 
classes at Athens were mere pértoixor, possessing no vote and therefore 
unable to influence Perikles at all. We have only to carry our memories 
fifteen years back to find an instance of certain péroceos in the Transvaal, 
deprived of votes, as we were not allowed to forget, who managed to exercise 
a very considerable influence on public policy in South Africa. But exactly 
how they did it was a secret which they managed to keep to themselves, in 
spite of the combined efforts of the Imperial Parliament and an omniscient 
party press. The merchants of the Peiraeus had probably little difficulty in 
working in the dark; Thucydides may well have been kept in ignorance of 
the forces operating underground. At this very moment many people would 
like to know whether suspicions of powerful financial forces at the back of 
events in Mexico are justified. Those who can tell for certain are probably 
very few in number, and I am very sure that the acutest historian of to-day 
would not get much encouragement if he endeavoured to divulge the 
facts. 

The financier certainly held a more important place in Greek politics, at 
least in local politics, than might appear from the ordinary text-books of 
history. Let me give three instances, which I have not sought for, but which 
presented themselves incidentally in a very small area, the north-western 
corner of Asia Minor. - 

The ancient Aeolic colony of Kyme near Smyrna was the laughing- 
stock of Greece for old-fashioned sleepiness. The historian Ephorus was 
born there. Patriotism, so the joke went, forced him to mention his birth- 
place in his History of Greece; but all he could find to say was contained in 
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a single sentence, added to an account of stirring doings elsewhere—‘ at this 
time tranquillity reigned in Kyme.’ 

But Kyme was at all events progressive enough first to incur a municipal 
debt, and then to default in the payment of interest. As security for 
the debt they had pledged their public porticos; and these were occupied 
by the bankers or financiers who had made the loan. This was a serious 
matter for people who lived their life out of doors as all the ancient 
Greeks did. But the bankers were kind-hearted, and when the rain 
was heavy they used to send the town crier round inviting the people 
into the porticos. So the joke went abroad that the folk of Kyme were 
too stupid to take shelter when it rained, unless they were bidden. 
Probably these amiable money-lenders were local men who wanted votes 
for some ulterior object. 

This story, I readily admit, can hardly be taken as serious history ; 
the next, though it has its humorous side, is no doubt authentic. 
It comes from Lampsakos, only a hundred miles or so away. Enuagon of 
Lampsakos lent his native town a sum of money, and took as security 
not the porticos, but the Acropolis itself. The town defaulted; Euagon 
foreclosed, and proceeded to realise his debt by an original method of 
distraint. Being in possession of the citadel, and surrounded no doubt 
by a force of armed clerks, he established himself as despot of Lampsakos. 
This, however, was more than the liberty-loving people of Lampsakos 
could endure; they attacked Euagon, we are told, but what is more 
important, they paid him off. He retired, probably, quite content with 
the success of his process-serving. For Euagon was not only a capitalist 
but a philosopher, in fact a pupil of Plato—a very dangerous combination, 
as Athenaeus takes care to point out. 

My third instance is quite serious, and ends, indeed, not in comedy 
but in tragedy. Curiously enough it is another instance of the combination 
in one person of the financier and the student of philosophy. In this 
case, however, the influence of Plato was modified by that of Aristotle, 
which perhaps accounts for the difference. As the episode played an 
important part in the life of Aristotle, it is recorded for us in various 
sources, and the main outlines may be regarded as fully authenticated.* 

The story takes us to the rather important commercial town of 
Assos, about half-way between Kyme and Lampsakos. Here there lived 
a banker named Eubulos, who had, in Strabo’s words, ‘set on’ Assos 
and Atarneus ‘—the latter a small town about forty-five miles away, just 
across the Gulf of Adramyttion. It is clear from the context what this 





* Strabo xiii. 1, 57; Diog. Laert. v. 3-9; 
Diodor. xvi. 52; Athen. xv. 696. 
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means—he had succeeded, no doubt by the power of the purse, overt 
or concealed, in setting up a despotism, apparently at Assos, certainly 
at Atarneus, and ran the business of government as a branch of his 
bank. 

He had a confidential slave, a eunuch from Bithynia, named Hermias, 
whom he probably employed as a private secretary, and of whose 
ability he formed so high an opinion that he determined to give him, 
in modern language, a University education; in other words he sent 
him to Athens to study philosophy under Plato and Aristotle. Hermias 
attended the lectures of both, and formed an intimate friendship with 
Aristotle. After completing his course he returned to Assos, where his 
master took him into partnership, as Strabo tells us, in the despotism 
business—rau Seométnt cuverupavvevoe. In the course of time the senior 
partner Eubulos died, and Hermias succeeded to the business. He invited 
Aristotle, with Xenokrates, to stay with him; they not only came, but 
Aristotle married Hermias’ niece, or, according to another account, his 
adopted daughter. 

The visit had a tragic end. Hermias grew powerful enough to 
incur the jealousy of the Persian government. Either the notorious 
Memnon of Rhodes, or according to Diodoros his brother Mentor—both of 
them were consistent supporters of Persia against their own countrymen— 
had been appointed satrap of the district; the high-minded Hermias 
was lured to a conference by a safe-conduct, and treacherously arrested ; 
his signet was used to obtain the surrender of his strongholds, and he 
was sent off a prisoner to the Great King, who duly crucified him. 
The two philosophers had to fly from Assos. So ended a notable career— 
slave, banker, philosopher, and statesman. One wishes one knew more of 
the man. 

There are, however, two memorials of him to be mentioned. The 
first is the enlogy to his memory written by Aristotle himself—the 
only surviving instance of the philosopher’s excursions into poetry. I 
cannot refrain from quoting you a few lines of this remarkable ode. It 
is addressed to “Apérn, that untranslatable word which in this case is 
perhaps best expressed by Greatness of Soul. ‘For thy sake,’ says 
Aristotle, ‘Herakles child of Zeus and Leda’s sons endured to pursue 
thy majesty with much travail: yearning for thee Achilles and Aias 
passed ‘into the grave: and for thy benignant grace the foster-son 
of Atarneus renounced the light of day. Therefore shall his deeds be 
sung and the Muse shall exalt him to immortality, extolling the majesty 
of the God of Hospitality and the gift of faithful friendship.’ _ es 

The other memorial of him is still more tangible, and is not far from us 
at this moment. In the British Museum there is an inscription recording. 
an alliance between the town of Erythrai and Hermias—we only learn that 





Hermias represents Atarneus because it is agreed that he shall set up the i 


treaty ‘in the temple at Atarneus.’ But Hermias is not alone; the 
party to the treaty is ‘Epylas < oi Srtpas. Who were these étaipot ? 
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According to Hicks® they are ‘comrades of Hermias who commanded 
garrisons in towns belonging to his sway.’ Let me ask if there is not a more 
special sense in the words—if the comrades are not in fact his partners in 
business—if the treaty is not made on behalf of Atarneus by the firm of 
‘Hermias and Company, Bankers and Despots.’ 

I hope I am not digressing too far from my subject. I want you to see 
that the History of Greek Commerce, which I foresee, will not be a mere 
matter of dull economics. It will throw light in many unexpected and very 
human directions. In particular it confirms, I think, the very suggestive 
paper of Prof. Perey Ure, in J.H.S. xxvi. 131 ff, on ‘The Origin of the 
Tyrannis.’ Prof. Ure shews strong ground for thinking that Polykrates of 
Samos and Peisistratos of Athens both owed their power to their wealth, 
gained probably in the case of Polykrates from trade, in that of Peisistratos 
from mines; and he draws the further conclusion that the general spread of 
the Tyrannis in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. was a symptom of the 
rapid commercial growth which marked that period. It is surely a strong 
confirmation of that view that we should be able to point to two instances at 
least where, under the full light of history, we can trace the establishment of 
despotism directly to the command of capital. Tyrannies on a small scale 
arose in many towns of Asia Minor as Persian power decayed ; the conditions 
of the fourth century may well throw this light on those of the seventh. 

Let me, by way of further illustration, pass on to you a question which 
Sir William Ramsay asked me only the other day. It will serve as an 
instance, in a small way, of the light which such studies as I have in mind 
may throw on the most unexpected corners of history. It is a question 
which I could not answer; perhaps some of you can satisfy Sir William’s 
most suggestive curiosity. 

When St. Paul reached Philippi, on his first landing in Europe, in 
company with Silas and Timothy, and apparently St. Luke, he went down, 
as you will remember, to the river side, and spake unto the women which 
resorted thither. ‘And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of 
the city of Thyatira, which worshipped God, heard us. ... And when she 
was baptized, and her household, she besought us, saying, If ye have judged 
me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide there. And 


' she constrained us.’ 


Now Sir William Ramsay asked me if I could tell him, or say where he 
could find out, what were the conditions under which a foreign seller of 
purple in Philippi could have a house so extensive that she could, without 
notice, give lodging to four men. The fact certainly implies very considerable 
wealth, and domestic accommodation far beyond that of an ordinary retail 
shop ; the mere fact that the entertainer is a woman means that there must 
have been plenty of other people in the house—a large ‘ establishment ’ in fact. 

Now I was unable to answer the question ; and the fact that it is asked 


| by Sir William Ramsay is good evidence that it has not been discussed in 





5 Manual of Greek Hist. Inscr. 176. 
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any work dealing with Asia Minor. In fact I doubt if it has occurred to any- 
one else ; yet it seems to me a most suggestive question. I could only tell 
Sir William that I could make a guess, but without any evidence to support it. 
What I should think to be highly probable is that the purple manufacturers of 
Lydia were combined in a guild to preserve the secrets of their craft and to 
keep up profits by excluding competition. It further seems likely that such 
a guild would maintain, in a place like Philippi, ‘the chief city of that part 
of Macedonia, and a colony,’ a permanent factory, which they could keep 
supplied with a stock sufficient for ordinary trade, with one of their number, 
perhaps more than one, in charge of the business. And further, I should 
suppose it probable that there would at least once a year be at Philippi a 
large fair or market, which a number of the purple-sellers would wish to 
attend. If that were the case, is it not likely that they would keep up some 
sort of a private khan, attached to the shop, in which they could put up for 
a time, so long as the fair lasted? If that is the case, we can see at once 
how Lydia would have, at any time but during the fair, means of lodging the 
four Christian missionaries. This is only a guess, or a series of guesses, 
which may be wrong at any point. But it is a question which is, I feel sure, 
capable of investigation ; and it raises a point of the highest importance for 
the historian—the whole question of the status of the middle classes in an 
important provincial city of the Roman empire. There may be no evidence 
available on the particular points I have mentioned—on the existence of a 
guild of purple-sellers in Lydia,® or of an annual fair at Philippi; but there 
must be evidence, and abundant evidence, somewhere as to the organisation 
of trade, the prevalence of guilds, the custom of fairs in large centres of 
population. The evidence may be for or against ; but in any case it is worth 
looking for and placing on record in some accessible form. 

Now the task of collecting and arranging the various evidence of which 
I have spoken is already a huge one; and it is not likely to grow less formid- 
able as time goes on. Much of it will doubtless be done by individuals ; but 
there is a great deal which calls for some organised effort—there are depart- 
ments which are already almost if not quite beyond the power of a single 
man, if we are to have any useful work completed within a reasonable time. 
And my special object now is to call your attention to one such piece of work 
for which I believe that the time is now ripe—and that is an adequate 
edition of Strabo’s Geography. 

Such an edition is indeed a gigantic work, and I doubt if there is any 
man living who could deal properly with the whole area included in Strabo, 
from Spain to India. If we are to wait for an edition of the whole, we 
shall have to wait, I fear, too long for many of us. But I cannot help 
feeling that a beginning will be made, and a definite result achieved in no 
long time, if we take a single portion of Strabo, and set about it at once. It 
will be somewhat of an experiment; but it will lead the way and show how 





° I have since learnt from Sir W. Ramsay that the existence of such a guild is in fact 
established by inscriptions of Thyatira. 
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the problem must be tackled ; it will surely be of service if only in helping 
to a more perfect completion of the rest of the work. 

And there is one particular part of Strabo which offers itself for such 
treatment. I am thinking of the three books, from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth inclusive, which deal with Asia Minor. 

These three books cover a well-defined area, which is from every point 
of view of the utmost importance. For the commercial history of Greece 
it is the most important of all; for it includes the coasts alike of the Aegean, 
of the Syrian and the Pontic Seas; every trade route from north-east to 
south-east touches it. It is still comparatively unknown ground in comparison 
alike with Greece itself and the lands to the west of it. And it is particularly 
a region where British scholars and travellers have a first claim and special 
ability in virtue of the work they have already done there. It is work 
which should be undertaken by Great Britain. 

The edition’ which I have in my mind will of course be in the first 
instance topographical; but it should give, province by province, a geo- 
graphical description in the widest sense, discussing the line of roads, 
the routes of trade—often a very different matter from the roads—the sites 
of cities and the reasons, whether historical or economical, of their rise and 
decline. This will involve also a physiographical description, covering the 
geology—highly important both for the influence it has had on communications, 
and for the importance to Asia Minor of its mineral wealth—and including 
also an account of the animal and vegetable products of the country, with its 
vast sheep pastures in the central plateau and the almost subtropical wealth 
of the forest along the shores of the Black Sea. 

All this is of course the primary task of any commentary on a geo- 
graphical work. But I-should like to see the Strabo offer more than this. 
It might well follow the example of Frazer’s Pausanias, and be made a 
storehouse of information about all that concerns each district, so far as it 
bears in any way upon ancient history. There should be a summary of 
epigraphic and numismatological authorities, something about the many 
characteristic religions and myths, a short statement of all the chief views 
on either side of disputed questions, and in all cases full references to 
published works, in the more important cases with an abstract of their 
contents. Here would be perhaps the great service which the commentary 
could render to the historian. The literature about Asia Minor is already 
vast, and is growing rapidly. We have reached a point when it is both 
possible and desirable that it should be rendered accessible to the student 
who cannot afford to spend years in searching out from the mass exactly what 
would be serviceable to his own purpose. 

You will see that, though I have spoken of this work in connexion with 
economics, and in particular with economic geography, this is only one out 
of many purposes which such a collection would serve. It would be in fact 
a thesaurus of information about Asia Minor on a geographical basis, serving 
_ the uses of the philologist, the archaeologist, the epigraphist, the numis- 
* matist, and the general historian as well as the economist. 
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_ It will be a work in which cooperation is needed ; it will oh gee: aa 
a band of scholars. And cooperation involves organisation. It is here that = 
there will, I think, be a useful part which our Society can play. Britain 
fortunately possesses a number of men at the present moment specially 
qualified for the task which I have suggested—men intimately acquainted 
with the whole of Asia Minor, and full of information still unpublished, 
They will have to do the work; but their energies must be economised. __ 
They must so far as possible be relieved of the mere mechanical drudgery of 
organisation, and left free to do the work which they, and they alone, can do. | 
The business of the Hellenic Society is to render aid in a case like this, and 

I earnestly hope that it will be a to design some means by which this 
assistance can be given. . 
_ It would be mere impertinence in me to suggest such a scheme if I had 
not first assured myself of the willing and active aid of the men who are 
uniquely qualified to deal with the work. Sir William Ramsay is of course 
the name which comes first to one’s mind. Sir William is at the moment in 
Pisidia ; but I am happy to tell you that I speak in his name as well as my 
own. On him must needs devolve the superintendence of the whole work; a 
large portion he will have to do himself. Second only to Sir William’s name 
is that of Mr. Hogarth; and Mr. Hogarth has assured me that he too will 
gladly take his share. Further than this it is needless for me to go at the 
moment; if the Society will take up the task, the essential foundainons are 
aneeny 24 laid. 


WALTER LEAF. | 
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THE IONIAN CONFEDERACY. 


THE federal union of the Ionian cities established on the coast of Asia 
Minor and on the adjacent islands has not yet been the subject of any 
comprehensive study. In the standard books on Greek federations it has 
received no more than passing mention. Freeman! has made some instructive 
comments on it, but has not followed its fortunes beyond the earlier years of 
its existence ; Swoboda has not found room for a description of it in his 
recent and up-to-date manual.2 A discussion of some principal problems 
concerning the League is offered in the following pages. 


1—Origin of the League. 


A precise date for the institution of the League cannot be furnished, but 
the time of its formation can be defined within certain limits. 

In the first place, it is clear that the League had no existence antecedent 
to the Ionian migration. The alleged derivation of the Ionians from Achaea, 
which might be used to prove that the Ionian League was an offshoot from a 
prehistoric union of Ionian cities in Achaea, may be set aside as a fiction of 
late growth,® for the traditions of the several Ionian cities know nothing of 
an Achaean origin for any of their inhabitants. Indeed it is idle to look for 
any common home of the Ionian nation. If anything emerges clearly from 
the foundation stories of the individual Ionian cities, it is the fact that they 
drew their settlers from many different quarters. The colonists cannot have 
brought with them any national consciousness, Ionian or other.> But this is 





1 History of Federal Government (ed. 1893),  Boeotian god into Ionia can be readily explained 


vol. i. pp. 145-9. by the presence of Boeotian settlers in a good 
2 In Hermann’s Lehrbuch der griechischen number of the Ionian towns (Wilamowitz- 
Staatsaltertiimer (6th ed.), vol. i. Pt. IIL. Moellendorff, Sitzwngsber. Berl. Ak. 1906, pp. 


* The belief that the Ionians had their 63-78). 

original home in Achaea is first found in * The importance of the traditions of the 
Herodotus (i. 145). Inthe fourth century s.c. individual Ionian cities has been clearly brought 
it was shared by the Ionians themselves (Timo- out by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (loc. cit.). 

theus 1, 247; Diodorus xv. 49). This tradition 5 It is sometimes argued that the Ionians 
does not seem to rest on any other foundation were a widely diffused people in prehistoric 
than the similarity of name between Poseidon Greece, and that the colonists who migrated to 
of Helice in Achaea and the Poseidon Heliconius Asia Minor from Attica, Argolis, Cynuria, and 
of the Ionians. The real origin of the latter is  Euboea belonged to this nationality. If this 
certainly to be soughtin Mt. Helicon in Boeotia, were the case, the preponderance of the Ionian 
a8 was pointed out long ago by Aristarchus element among the settlers would have been 
"(Schol. in Il, xx. 404). - The importation of a sufficient to justify our speaking of a national 
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as much as saying that previous to the migration they were bound by no 
federal tie, for an Ionian League presupposes a feeling of common Ionian 
nationality. 

On similar grounds we may reject the entry in the Marmor Parium ® 
which synchronises the establishment of the League with the foundation of 
Miletus and all the other Ionian cities, and assigns all these events to 
1086/5 (or 1076/5) B.c.’ This date is by no means a bad guess at the era of 
Miletus,’ but in all probability it is no more than a guess,’ and is not founded 
on any documentary record such as a list of eponymi. Moreover it is plainly 
inapplicable to the history of the other cities and of the League, for if the 
Ionian migration was not the work of a united nation, it stands to reason 
that the cities of Ionia were not all built in one year, and that the League, 
being subsequent to the formation of an Ionian nation, was a growth of later 
time. 

On the other hand the existence of the League at least as far back as 
the beginning of the seventh century B.C. is well attested. In an inscription 
of 200—190 B.c.,!° containing an arbitral award by the Rhodians in the case 
of a frontier dispute between Priene and Samos, we read that the territory 
of Melia, containing the land in dispute, had formerly been adjudicated 
by the cowdv tov ‘lover at the Tlavvavia. In a passage of Vitruvius ” we 
further read that the ‘commune consilium’ of the Ionians had previously 
decreed the destruction of Melia. Now the date of these events can be 
ascertained by reference to another inscription, the importance of which for 








Ionian consciousness among them. But except 
in Attica and the town of Troezen, the presence 
of an Ionic element in the prehistoric popula- 
tion of the colonising districts is very badly 
attested. In the rest of Argolis there are no 
sure traces of a primitive Ionian population. 
Herodotus’ surmise that the Cynurians had 
once been Ionians (viii. 73) is plainly no better 
than a guess: in his own time the Cynurians 
were admittedly indistinguishable from Dorians. 
The tradition that Euboea was driginally an 
Ionian island is of late date and conflicts with 
earlier and more trustworthy accounts (Busolt, 
Griechische Geschichte, i.2 pp. 288-9). A priori, 
too, it is unlikely that the term ‘Ionian’ 
should from the first have denoted a widely 
diffused group of peoples, for generic names of 
this sort are not likely to be in use among 
primitive peoples. Historic analogy tends to 
confirm the conjecture of Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, that the Ionians, like the Hellenes, 
were originally a small tribe whose name was 
applied, faute de mieux, to larger aggregates 
when the need for collective names came to 
be felt. — 

6 I.G. xii. 5, No. 444, epoch 27: ao’ of 
NalA]eds wieiofe MiAn}t[ov nad thy] 4A[A]n[v] 
@[malofav “Iwvijayv..........s Kal) ra 


[Mav]iévifa] eyévero, e[n PHHH |Alll (or 
FPRHHHA |All). 
7 Accordingas [7 HHH Alllor[PHHHAAIII 


is read. 

8 The earliest pottery discovered on the site 
is of late Mycenaean style (v. Salis, Newe Jahr- 
biicher, 1910, p. 129), 

® It probably means ‘four generations from 
the fall of Troy.’—See Jacoby, Marmor Pariwm, 
p. 151. 

10 Inschriften von Priene, No. 37 (= Collitz- 
Bechtel, Dialektinschriften, No. 3758). 

1 L1. 54-59: Kdpiov xal Apuvod[ocar, ab 
ewe |Selxv[vov év tats Maavdpliov Tod MiAnoiov 
ioro[plats karaxe]xwpiopl évor, dfort nal a] Aowwa 
xépaa MeAras[brd Idévwv kotvoli? abrots 
€560n [ulera rou wéAeuov Tou Mel[Atakdy, 
ep @ véueloOa abta[s........ «+. KaOo[s 
Kal 7d Idvwv Kowvjoy bwtp ablrayv Expive] 
Taviwvlots. 

2 iv. 1: Melite (i.e. Melia) propter civium 

tiam ab his civitatibus (7.e. 12 other 
Ionian towns) bello indicto communi consilio 
est sublata. ; 

13 C.1.G, 2254; Hicks, 152; Michel, 36; 
Dittenberger, Or. Graec. Inser, No. 13; In- 
schriften v. Priene, No, 500. 
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the present question was first shown by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff.* In a 
rescript of king Lysimachus (c. 300 B.c.) to the Samians, in regard to the 
aforesaid frontier dispute with Priene, it is stated that Lygdamis on his foray 
into Ionia found the debatable land in the possession of the Samians and the 
Prienians.° The Lygdamis of this inscription can hardly be any other than 
the notorious leader of the Cimmerians, whose incursion into Ionia befel about 
650 B.c.° Consequently by this time the partition of the Melian territory, 
by which it came into the possession of Samos and Priene, had already been 
effected. But since the partition was the-act of the Ionian League, it follows 
that this body had come into existence before 650 B.c. 

This date is confirmed by a passage in Pausanias” which records the 
inclusion of Chios in the Ionian League by a king named Hector. We 
may agree with Wilamowitz-Moellendorff '* that the kingship in Chios, as in 
other Ionian states, can hardly have survived beyond the middle of the 
seventh century B.c. Hence the League into which Chios was absorbed at 
that time must have been formed previous to 650 B.c. 

Some further light may be thrown on the origin of the League by 
considering it in relation to the lonian wavnyvpis at Delos. The Delian 
festival must have been instituted before 600 B.c., for the Hymn to Delian 
Apollo, which is a work of the seventh or possibly the eighth century B.c.,! 
makes mention of this gathering,” and from the general context of the poem 
we may infer that the festival already attracted worshippers from all those 
peoples of the Aegean seaboard to whom the name ‘Ionian’ was eventually 
applied. The question now arises whether the Ilavévia celebrated by the 
Asiatic cities at Mycale was of earlier or later date than the Ilavi@via of the 
generality of Ionians at Delos. Herodotus clearly implies that they were of 
later date, for he represents the league of Asiatic Ionians as a schismatic 
offshoot from the larger Ionian nation.” But if this were so, how came the 
festival at Mycale to be called Tlam@wa? If the more catholic Ionian 
holiday at Delos had already been instituted at the time when the ‘ Sonder- 
bund’ of Asiatic cities was formed, it would have been absurd for these to 
claim the title of a ‘pan-Ionian’ assembly.% On the other hand there 
would be nothing strange in their proceedings if the name Ilavwwvia had been 








4 Sitzungsber. Berl. Ak. 1906, p. 88 sqq. 

1 L. 11 sgqq. : of wey oby Mpinveis........ 
ovvwpoddyour AvySduews ewedXOdvros emi 
[thy] "Iw[vlavy meta Sulvduews ois re 
Aowobs eyArmweiv Thy xepav [al SJapullous 
els thy v}ijcov aroxwpiiom, roy St Abydauir, 
al]dAtv adrod:ddvac 
Tas abrasKxrioers, rods [5 Mpinvéas bro- 
orpéyjat 

% Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, ii.? p. 463. 

7 vii. 4. 9-10. 

18 Op. cit. pp. 52-3, 

18 Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litera- 
tur, i.6 pp. 102-3. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 


(loc. cit. p. 71) fixes the date of the Hymn at 


a period not much later than that of Iliad 
bk. xv. 

LL. 146: %0a tor Eérnexlrwves *Idoves 
jyyepéBovrar, L. 152: br° ‘Idoves &Opdor elev. 

1 Ll. 29-44 of the Hymn recount a variety 
of places in the Aegean basin where Apollo was 
‘king.’ It seems a fair inference that the 
Delian ravyyipis was attended by representa- 
tives from these districts. 

2 i, 1438. 

% Similarly the name MeydAn ‘EAAds must 
have been assumed by the Achaean cities of 
South Italy before ‘EAAds had become a generic 
term for Greece, 
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applied to the festival at Mycale at a time when the name ‘ Ionian’ was still 
confined to the Asiatic cities and had not yet been extended to other parts of 
the Aegean coast. And we may reasonably assume that the term ‘Ionian’ 
was current among the cities of Asia Minor before it spread to all the various 
peoples who worshipped Apollo at Delos, for a national name of this kind is 
more likely to be used in the less extensive sense before it acquires its wider 
meaning, and Herodotus asserts that the Asiatic cities gloried in the name 
‘Tonian’ at a time when others still shunned it.2° Our conclusion therefore is 
that the Tlavw@va at Mycale and the league which celebrated it were older 
than the mavnyvpis described by the Homeric Hymn. In other words, the 
Ionian League was established early in the seventh century, or possibly at a 
still more remote date. 

To sum up: the Ionian League cannot have been instituted until some 
considerable time after the Ionian. migration, but was certainly in existence 
by 650 B.c.. A date between, say, 900 and 700 B.c. is thus indicated for the 
origin of the League. 


Il.—Purpose of the League. 


According to Wilamowitz-Moellendorff** the Ionian cities _ first 
banded themselves together for the purpose of coercing the town of Melia, 
and they consolidated their alliance into a federation in order to combat 
the aggressions of the Lydian kings. Neither of these views seems well 
established. Although Vitruvius” represents no less than twelve other 
Tonian towns as making war upon Melia, it is unlikely that a league of these 
should have been expressly called into being for so petty an object; such a 
procedure would be like cracking a nut with a Nasmyth hammer. And as to 
the Lydians, all records of federal action against these are conspicuous by 
their absence. It is well-known that the Mermnad kings were unusually 
humane conquerors, and they were not averse to making special conventions 
with individual Ionian towns.*. Hence it is not a matter for surprise that 
the Ionians as a nation did not unite effectively against Lydia. Their league, 
far from gaining strength under stress of the Lydian peril, would seem rather 
to have been in abeyance in this crisis. 

One important point, however, must be freely conceded to Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. The purpose of the League was political, and not sacred, like 
that of the pan-Jonian synod at Delos. Had the primary object of the 
League been religious, its meetings would surely have been held in some 
sanctuary of wide repute, such as the temple of Apollo at Branchidae, or that 
of Artemis at Ephesus, or at the seat of the oracle at Clarus. But the 
reverse is the case. The cult of Poseidon at Mycale was of quite subordinate 
importance and would hardly have been heard of but for its connexion with 
the League. To all intents and purposes the League created the cult; the 
cult certainly did not create the League. 





% Witness ‘’EAAnves,’ ‘Itali,’? ‘ Franks,’ 26 Loc. cit. pp. 46, hak 3% 
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What, then, was the political end which the League was designed to 
compass? A clue to this problem is furnished by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
who shows good reason for believing that the territories of several Ionian 
towns had once belonged to the Aeolians,” and throws out the suggestion 
that the sense of common nationality was aroused among the Ionian cities 
by contrast with the neighbouring Aeolians.*® It is but one step further to 
suppose that the Ionian League was formed for the purpose of maintaining 
and extending Ionian territory at the expense of the Aeolians. These latter 
had undoubtedly formed a coalition against the Ionians on the occasion of 
the war for the possession of Smyrna,*' and if the Ionians defeated this 
coalition, they too must have been banded together in a league. But since 
the wars which the Ionians waged against the Aeolians were ex hypothesi 
previous to the foundation of several Ionian towns, they must have occurred 
at an early date, for the tale of Ionian communities had been completed by 
650 B.c.* Hence it may be inferred that the rivalry between Ionians and 
Aeolians dates as far back as the Ionian League, and that it was the cause of 
the League. 

If any special reason were needed for explaining the continuance of the 
League, we had better look, not to the Lydians, but to the Cimmerians. 
Unlike the Lydians, the Cimmerians had no great sympathy with the 
Greeks and showed no mercy to their antagonists, but destroyed cities and 
temples ** alike. The flutter which they and their allies caused among 
the Ionians is attested by the poems of Archilochus and Callinus, and by the 
well-known sarcophagi from Clazomenae. The Cimmerian invasion therefore 
would seem a suitable occasion for the consolidation of the Ionian League.* 
But there is no imperative need for supposing that anything more than the 
hostility of the Aeolians was the cause of the League being formed and 
maintained. Indeed the supineness of the League in the days of the Lydian 
invasion suggests that it had not been called into activity since the Aeolian 
wars. 


Iil.—Number of Federating Cities. 


In Herodotus’ days the League counted twelve members, and this 
number had then become fixed and consecrated.** Nevertheless it certainly 
does not represent the original total of federating cities. On the one hand 
the early League lost a member by the destruction of Melia,*’ on the other 





® The conversion of Smyrna from an Aeolian 
into an Jonian town is well attested (Herodotus 
i. 150). For the case of Phocaea, Clazomenae, 
Chios and Erythrac, see Sitzungsber. Berl. Ak. 
1906, p. 62. . 

*® Similarly the philo-Dorian and anti-Ionian 
bias of Herodotus seems to have been induced 


in him by the rivalry between the Dorians of 


his native city of Halicarnassus and the neigh- 
bouring Ionians, especially the Milesians. 
* ® Herodotus i. 150. 

H.S.— VOL. XXXV. 


* This follows from the passage of Vitruvius 
and the inscriptions quoted on pp. 2 and 3 
above. 

33 Magnesia-on-Maeander. 

“ The Artemisium at Ephesus. 

* The dvdpaya6la for which the Ionian League 
honoured Hector of Chios (Pausanias vii. 4. 10) 
may have been displayed in the Cirmerian 
wars, 

% Herodotus i, 145. 

7 Vitruvius iy, 1. 
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hand it gained new confederates by the inclusion of Smyrna,* Chios,®® 
Phocaea,* and possibly Erythrae and Clazomenae. Whether the remaining 
cities of Miletus, Myus, Priene, Samos, Ephesus, Lebedus, ‘Teos and Colophon 
all entered the League at its inception cannot be ascertained. 

After the second foundation of Smyrna by king Lysimachus (ec. 300 B.c.) 
the League attained its highest total, viz. 13 cities. In all probability this 
number was speedily reduced, but in theory at least the League henceforth 
was always made up of 13 communities.*” 


IV.— Constitution and Powers of the League. 


From the evidence discussed above * it is clear that the League 
possessed the powers of waging war and of acting as a court of arbitration. 
The exercise of these powers presupposes some kind of permanent federal 
council; and we need not doubt that regular sessions of delegates took place 
at the Panionia. On the other hand it is uncertain whether the councillors 
had powers to conclude business or were merely deputed, ‘ad referendum.’ 
Still more impossible is it to say on what principle they were elected, and 
whether a system of proportional representation was in force. No mention 
is made of a special federal executive, and the inefficiency of the League 
which we notice in the days of the Lydian and Persian wars strongly 


suggests that it depended for the carrying out of its decrees on the 


governments of the federating cities. 

The need for a more centralised administration did not escape the notice 
of the wiser heads among the Ionians, and at the time of the first Persian 
conquest proposals for reform were duly made. It was suggested by Bias of 
Priene ** that the [onians should save themselves by means of a cuvoixucpos 
in the literal sense of the word. However sound this plan may have been 
from a military point of view, it offered all sorts of economic disadvantages, 
and it was an outrage on the Ionians’ sense of attachment to their homes. 
To make matters worse, Bias proposed that the new Ionian city-state should 
be founded, not in Ionia, but in far-away Sardinia. No wonder that his 
scheme was rejected. 

A less drastic proposal was put forward at the same time, of which 
the philosopher Thales was possibly the author. According to Hero- 





38 Vitruvius iv. 1. 

89 Pausanias vii. 4. 9. 

40 Pausanias vii. 2. 4; 3. 10. 

“| Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, loc. cit. p. 62. 

#2 See p. 186 below. 

43 Vitruvius iv. 1; C.1.G. 2254; Inschr. v. 
Priene, No. 37. 

4 Herodotus i. 170. ‘Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff (Zoc. cit. p. 47) has thrown doubts on the 
tradition which makes Bias the author of the 
plan in question, because Bias, as one of the 
Seven Sages, was a convenient peg on which to 
harg an anecdote. But there is nothing im- 

\ 


probable in Bias having really put forward the 
plan. He certainly was a contemporary of 
Croesus (Herodotus i. 27), and therefore of 
Cyrus ; and as a citizen of Priene, which had 
recently been enslaved by the Persians (Hero- 
dotus i. 161), he would be particularly likely to 
propose some desperate measure of self-defence. 

45 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s (loc. cit.) sus- 
picions about the part here ascribed to Thales 
appear well founded. It is doubtful whether 
Thales was still alive in 545-540 p.c., the 
time of the events under discussion. He 
had predicted an eclipse of the sun in 585 
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dotus,” Thales bade the Ionians év BouXeurypiov éxricOar, 7d Se evar év Téw, 
tas 6¢ ddXas médas olxeopévas pndev Hocov vouiterOa Katdrep ei Sipor 
elev. These words have been variously interpreted. According to Stein, 
the intention was to set up a ‘ Bundesstadt’ in place of a ‘Stidtebund, ” 
which presumably means that all Ionians were to surrender their autonomy 
in return for the franchise of Teos, as the members of the Chalcidian League 
in the fourth century gave up their independence in return for the franchise 
of Olynthus, and as the Italians eventually abandoned their status as 
‘socii’ in order to become Roman citizens. Freeman on the other hand 
holds that Thales ‘intended each city to retain its separate being as an 
independent city, and only wished to form a Federal Council for common 
consultation and defence against the barbarians. “* How and Leigh state 
the case as follows: ‘Herodotus seems to think the proposal of Thales was for 
complete political unification, as he says the cities were to be mere demes: 
but Thales can only have meant that the é BovdeutiHpiov was to control 
foreign relations.’ “® In Grote’s opinion the idea was ‘that all the other 
cities should account themselves mere demes of this aggregate commonwealth 
or Polis.’ Blakesley suggests a contamination of pydé vouifec@ar and 
jocov vopiter@a, ie. the cities were to forfeit their political existence 
altogether. 

The only point on which the critics are agreed is that only a political 
and not a residential cuvocxicpos was contemplated ; and indeed this much 
is established clearly by the words oixeopévas pndev fjocov. Their views 
diverge widely as to the political relations between the League and the 
cities, and as to the actual powers to be invested in the federal authorities. 
The explanations of Grote and Blakesley need not here be discussed. 
Grote evades the difficulty, and Blakesley creates more perplexities than he 
solves.* Stein’s interpretation is philologically sound, but historically 
improbable. To ask any Ionian city to merge itself in any other city 
would have been a bold undertaking; to require its absorption by Teos 
of all places would have been absurd. Teos had never been a large town, 
and recently it had lost a number, probably the greater number, of its 
inhabitants by emigration.** In size and importance it was simply not 
comparable with several of its neighbours, and its central situation did not 
make its franchise any more desirable. We may therefore reject Stein’s 





B.C., and the scientific attainments necessary * Federal Government, i. p. 147. 

for such a prediction can hardly have been * Note ad loc. 

obtained by him in his earliest youth. Hence Vol. iii. p. 82 (1904 edition). 

he must have been born a very long time before 5 Note ad loc, ' 

545-540 p.c. Furthermore, his native city of % Blakesley’s words ‘into the notion of a 
Miletus kept aloof from the other Ionian towns dacs always entered that of self-government in 
and made separate terms with Cyrus (Herodo- foreign relations as well as in domestic’ are 
tus i. 169). It is therefore unlikely that any flatly untrue. Greek history has plenty of 
’ any Milesian took part in the congress in instances in which cities entered leagues and 


question. subordinated their foreign policy to a higher 
* 1170, authority, yet did not cease to be réAcis. 
« © Note ad loc. % Herodotus i. 168. 
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suggestion that the Ionians were being asked to convert their federation into 
a unitary state. 

On the other hand Freeman hardly goes far enough in speaking 
of a council for ‘common consultation and defence.’ This description 
could quite well be applied to the Ionian League in its unreformed and 
ineffective condition; it in no way explains what practical difference the 
reformed constitution was intended to produce. 

How and Leigh’s explanation is an advance upon Freeman’s in that 
it attributes to the reformed League the controlling power in foreign 
policy. This suggestion brings out the proper force of the comparison 
between the federating cities and Sjuo.. In Greek states a dju0s commonly 
had its local self-government and local executive, and its members might 
or might not possess the franchise of the aodus to which it was attributed, 
but in no case could a éfpos enter into relations with foreign powers. 
However else the relations of wéA1s and Sjuos might vary, the mds 
always exercised exclusive control of foreign policy. 

We may, therefore, agree with How and Leigh that the distinctive 
feature of the reformed League was to be that the cities were to lose 
all powers of waging wars and making treaties independently, that 
reference of questions of foreign policy to the League Council was to be 
henceforth not permissive but compulsory. 

This conclusion raises the question whether the League was to be 
provided with an executive of its own. To make its control over the 
foreign and military policy of the cities effective, the League could not 
properly have dispensed with a separate executive. The analogy of 
mods and Siuos also points to the same inference. Though the dfpos 
commonly had its own officials, the 7édus never lacked a separate magistracy 
and indeed was inconceivable without it. Moreover the executive of 
the modus would invariably override that of a duos in case of conflict. 
But the only certain thing is “that the League was intended to exercise 
an effective control over foreign and military policy; the means proposed 
for making that control effective cannot be determined. 

Whatever the precise details of the above scheme may have been, 
there can be no doubt as to its soundness. The lack of a controlling 
organ which might compel the cities to fall into line at times of common 
peril was the very cause of the League’s comparative ineffectiveness. 
A further good point in the scheme was that the seat of the federal 
government was to be transferred from Mycale to Teos. The central 
situation of Teos made it obviously suitable as meeting place for a 
parliament, and its small size was a guarantee that it would not gain a 
controlling influence in the federal Council, as Athens did in the Council 
of the Delian League. We may share Herodotus’ regret that no attempt 
was made to save Ionia by reconstituting its se? on the above lines. 





54 No further conclusion can be drawn from 42), Here dio simply means the inhabitants 
the use of the word 5juo0: in a federal inscription _of a city. 
of the 8rd century B.c. (Michel, No. 486, ll. 24, 
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V.—Decline of the League. 


We have already noted that the League contributed little or nothing 
to the defence of Ionia against the Lydians or Persians. It is not 
known whether the League was in abeyance under either of these foreign 
dominations. But, as has been seen, it displayed some activity in the 
interval between the fall of Lydia and the conquest by Persia and it 
certainly helped to organise the common defence in the rebellion of 
499—493 B.c, On this occasion we find that before the battle of Lade 

' representatives of the cities (wpéSovdor) met at the Panionium to discuss 
the conduct of the campaign,® and that the xocvéy appointed admirals 
to hold the seas round Cyprus. But on the whole, little is heard of 
federal action in the Ionian revolt. The movement was certainly not 
begun by any common organisation, but had its origin in the city of 
Miletus alone, and the campaign of 498 B.c. was apparently directed 
from Miletus.°°* Apart from the admirals sent to Cyprus in 497 B.c., 
there is no trace of a federal executive, and in the critical campaign of 
Lade no attempt seems to have been made to place all the contingents 
under one supreme command. Two cities, Ephesus and Colophon, 
sent no squadron at all. The fleets of the remaining towns were indeed 
subordinated for a while to one generalissimo, Dionysius of Phocaea, 
but this appointment was made in an da@yopad or mass meeting of sailors 
at Lade,®” not in a session of the xowov ; and the appointment was cancelled 
before the battle had been joined. | 

The dissolution of the League after the reconquest of Ionia by the 
Persians is not directly attested, but it stands almost beyond the range of 
doubt. It was clearly in the interests of Persian policy to suppress a body 
which might yet be used to unite the Ionians in a more effective rebellion, 
and the conquerors who burnt down the temple at Branchidae would not 
have any scruples in doing away with the festival at Mycale. A proof of the 
League’s suppression may also be found in the fact that the Ionian cities 
were now compelled to conclude treaties with each other for the settlement 
of suits between their respective citizens.** The regulation of such matters 

; . by cuv@Axac between the individual cities suggests that the federal court of 

arbitration had been closed. If appeals from the decisions of the municipal 

. courts were allowed, we may be sure that these were made to the Persian 

governor at Sardis, and not to any xowvov at Mycale. 

\- The liberation of Ionia after the Great Persian wars does not appear to 

RS pete led to a reconstitution of the League, and the inclusion of Ionia in the 

‘ 1 empire was a fatal obstacle to any such mporganieaion. The 

mee were well acquainted with the principle of ‘divide ut 
ee have ecageted the growth of a sectional league within 
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their Delian Confederacy, least of all on the Asiatic continent, where inter- 
course between city and city could not be cut off by their fleet, and intrigue 
with Persia was always feasible. Moreover as regenerators of the greater Ionian 
mavnyupis at Delos® they could not look with favour upon a rival Ionian 
festival at Mycale. On the other hand the Ionians of Asia could not regard 
the suppression of their xowov as a serious grievance, for they had access to 
the pan-Ionic festival at Delos, and so long as the parliament of the Delian 
Confederacy lasted, they, like the other allies of Athens, had their fair share 
of voting power therein. 


VI.— Reconstitution of the League c. 400 B.c. 


A revival of the League in the fourth century B.c. is attested by several 
authorities. The Bovdx trav "lever and the Ilavie@vov are mentioned in an 


inscription which is at least as early as the middle of the fourth century and . 


may go back a good deal further in time.™ 

From Diodorus ® we receive the following account.—A league of nine 
Ionian cities had been wont to hold a Ilavi@yiov at Mycale. Owing to stress 
of war it removed its sessions to the neighbourhood of Ephesus, where it pro- 
posed to set up an altar in exact imitation of the altar of Poseidon at Helice 
in Achaea. An embassy was therefore sent to the Achaean League and 
received the necessary permission to take a model of the altar. Nevertheless 
the people of Helice did violence to the Ionian envoys and plundered their 
belongings. Wherefore Poseidon destroyed Helice by earthquake. A 
terminus post quem for these events is supplied by the mention of the 
earthquake, which happened in 373 B.c. © It does not follow that the embassy 
of the Ionians to Achaea was sent immediately before 373 B.c., and the 
mention of wars which drove the League from Mycale to Ephesus suggests a 
still earlier foundation date. These wars may best be identified with the 
campaign of 392 B.c., in which the Persian satrap Struthas defeated the 
Spartan Thibron not far from Priene.“* On this showing the League was 
reconstituted not later than 392 B.c. 

A slightly earlier date is suggested by the concluding verses of 
the recently discovered voyos of Timotheus, in which the poet appears to 
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of Priene (Lenschau, Leipziger Studien xii. 
p- 183). Hence we cannot accept the argument 
of Hiller (Znschriften v. Priene 139, note ad loc.) 
that the inscription is previous to 335-4 B.c., 
the year in which Priene adopted the system of 
dating by crepaynpdpa instead of mpurdveis. 
Nevertheless the form of the letters proves 
that the inscription is previous to 350 B.c. 
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refer to the Ionian League. As the composition was not later than 395 B.c. 
the inference is that the League was revived about 400 B.c, Its restoration 
may have been due to Agesilaus, whose policy was to conciliate the Asiatic 
Greeks and to foster Hellenic solidarity among them. But it may equally 
well have been the result of independent action by the Ionian cities, who 
had recovered their freedom in 401 B.c. at the hands of Cyrus, only to be 
threatened with fresh subjection to Persia after Cyrus’ death,®*’ and received 
no effective support from Sparta till the arrival of Dercyllidas in 399 B.c. 
It is not impossible that the appeal addressed to Sparta for help against 
Persia,® was made by the League on behalf of the threatened cities. 

The number of cities participating in the revived League was only 
nine. The three outstanding cities cannot be determined with certainty ; 
but it may be conjectured that they were Miletus, which had never 
escaped Persian domination since 404 B.c.,” and the island states of Samos 
and Chios, which were not directly threatened by Persia. 

The duration of the League of nine cities cannot have been long. 
The surrender of the mainland towns to Persia by the King’s peace of 
386 B.c must have involved its disruptiun, for these towns were now kept 
in strict subjection. If the Persians went so far as to maintain garrisons in 
the Lonian cities," they would hardly be likely to tolerate a political league 
among them. Another proof of the League’s speedy dissolution is to be 
found in an inscription” recording the decision of a dispute between 
Priene and Myus by a court formed under the presidency of Struthas, the 
Persian satrap whose campaign in 392 B.c. has been noticed above. The 
reference of this case to a Persian governor shows that the League no longer 
was in existence, else a suit of this kind would almost certainly have been 
submitted to its judgement. 


VII.—The League wnder Alexander’s Successors. 


Repeated mention is made of the League in the post-Alexundrine age. 
It is first alluded to in a rescript of king Antigonus to the city of Teos, 
dated 306-2 B.c. Records of its action are also preserved in inscriptions 





® Li. 249-253: 4dr’ éxaraBdre Ti’, ayvay Ephesus, and Byzantium.—Hill, Historical 
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belonging respectively to the reigns of Lysimachus (287-1 B.c.)," Antiochus 
Soter (275-265 B.c.),”° and Eumenes II. (c. 113 B.c.).” 

The reconstitution of the League has been ascribed by Lenschau,” 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,* and Hiller v. Girtringen”™ to Alexander himself. 
This attribution however does not rest on the evidence of any ancient author, 
and it is not very probable in itself, for Alexander’s policy was rather to 
extend the Pan-Hellenic federation founded by his father than to revive the 
sectional groupings of the Greek people. Hencé he incorporated Asiatic 
cities in the general Greek League,®® but probably did not concern himself 
with the xowdv tov “léver. 

An argument in favour of the League having been revived in Alexander's 
time might be based on the existence of a festival called the ’AXeFdvdpera, 
which the Ionians celebrated in common from at least as early a date as 
265 B.c.®! It is not altogether impossible that the "AXefavdpera were 
instituted in answer to Alexander’s request for deification in 324 B.c. But 
it is at least as likely that they were founded in memory of him at some time 
after his death. 

On the whole, then, it seems more likely that the League was not 
called into being again until the time of the Diadochi. Whether its 
revival was due to the spontaneous action of the Ionians or was the 
work of one of the Successors cannot be ascertained. In favour of the 
former view it might be said that the Ionians after Alexander's death 
had good reasons to federate, for in that stormy period their cities might 
easily become a prey to the contending marshals of Alexander or, worse 
still, to some petty local condottiere. It is not without significance that 
in one of the inscriptions above mentioned *? the League is represented 
as taking steps to maintain ‘freedom and democracy’ in its cities. The 
alternative to ‘freedom and democracy’ which they were seeking to prevent 
was no doubt the rule of some tyrant of the military upstart type. 
Viewed in this light the action of the Ionians in reviving their con- 
federacy would be quite on a par with the policy of the Aetolians and 
Achaeans, who renewed and consolidated their leagues about the same 
time. 

On the other hand it is equally possible that the Ionian League 
owed its renewal to one of the Diadochi. It is particularly tempting to 
attribute it to Antigonus Monophthalmus. This monarch was in all 
probability the founder of the neighbouring Cycladic League, which 
gave him a quasi-legal hold on those islands.’ For similar reasons he 
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may have decided to reconstitute the League of the Ionian cities, so that 
his patronage of the League might give him a better legal standing as 
overlord of its territory. ~ 

But whether or not the League started as an independent formation, 
the Diadochi certainly lost no time in bringing it under their control. 
Experience had shown in the case of the Lamian League, and was still 
to show in the case of the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, that independent 
bodies of this kind could be very troublesome even to a great territorial 
sovereign. King Antigonus did not scruple to interfere with a high 
hand in the affairs of individual Ionian cities, as is proved by the 
compulsory ouvorxicuos of Lebedus and Teos.** Lysimachus, besides 
forcibly transplanting the people of Ephesus,** placed garrisons in the 
cities, and the Pergamene kings imposed taxation.’ It is hardly 
likely, therefore, that these rulers left the League entirely to its own 
devices. King Eumenes put it under monetary obligations to himself, 
and Antiochus II even gave it a new constitution. 

A clear proof of the dependence of the League on the great territorial 
kings is afforded by the kind of business which it transacted. Its functions 
have now become purely sacral and formal. So far as we know, they do 
not extend beyond the passing of votes of thanks,” the erection of com- 
plimentary statues,' and the celebration of anniversary games in honour 
of living or dead monarchs. The hearing of arbitral suits on behalf of 
the constituent cities, which probably had been its most useful employment 
in earlier days, seems to have been discontinued altogether, for cases 
outstanding between the Ionian cities are now commonly referred to 
some extraneous power such as king Lysimachus,® the republic of Rhodes,” 
the Roman Senate, or a Roman magistrate.* 

Owing to the rapid changes in the distribution of power among 
Alexander’s successors, the cities of the League were not always united under 
one suzerain. The whole of Ionia appears to have Yallen into the hands of 
Antigonus Monophthalmus, and to have passed subsequently into the 
dominion of Lysimachus. The greater part of the mainland cities next was 
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486, Il. 24-5: thu wédw [ev fu by cuvreAdowuery 
thy Ovjolavy ray ’Adctardpelay. Anniversary of 
Eumenes : see n. 88. 
*® Tod, International Arbitration, No, LX1. 
% Ibid, No, LXIL. 
® Tbid. Nos. LXIIL.-LX1V. 
% Ibid. No, LXXIII. 
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transferred to the Seleucids, and finally was made over to the kings of 
Pergamum. But the islands and some portions of the mainland, after a 
brief occupation by Demetrius Poliorcetes, eventually fell into the hands of 
the Ptolemies.”” It is very doubtful whether under these circumstances the 
Tonian League maintained its integrity for long: probably the number of its 
constituent cities fluctuated considerably. The number of federating towns 
was also affected by such events as the ovvorxicpos of Lebedus and Teos in 
306—2 B.c., and the destruction of Colophon and Lebedus in 287 B.C. 
Nevertheless the total of thirteen cities, which had been attained under king 
Lysimachus by the addition of New Smyrna to the twelve members of the 
sixth and fifth centuries, survived all the vicissitudes of the League and 
remained a consecrated number down to the latest period of its existence.” 
Concerning the constitution of the League in the third and second 
centuries B.C. we are comparatively well informed. The federal business was 
transacted by a BovAn of delegates appointed, we know not on what system, 
by the constituent cities.” There is no trace of a federal ée«Xyo/a, and in 
view of the formal character of the League it is unlikely that such a body 
existed. The most important function of the Bovdz consisted in its com- 
munications with the monarchs who acted as protectors of the League,’ and 
with the monarchs’ residents in the various cities! In addition, it ad- 
ministered the federal festival at Mycale.1 Pursuant to this business, it had 
powers to receive and send envoys,!% to strike coins, and to impose certain 
tasks on the constituent cities, such as the publication of federal decrees,” 
the execution of buildings and statues}°* and the bestowal of immunities 
upon friends of the League.” The most remarkable of these prerogatives 
are the last three, which imply a considerable power of interference in the 
finances of the federating cities. Nevertheless the part played by the 
federal Bovdx#) was not by any means overbearing. We have already seen 
that it lacked military and judicial powers.!% Its financial position likewise 
was not enviable. The profits derived from its mints and from tolls which 








97 See Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, iii. Pt. 2, 
pp. 271-9, and the maps at the end of the 
volume. 

% Head, Historia Numorum?, p. 566. 
Michel, 485, 1. 1: @5ofey “Idévwy rat xowar TOV 
Ttpe[toxalliexa mér€wr. 

% Michel, 486, 1. 8: [€AéoOar wey ex Trav 
cvvédplav bt0 ag Exdorns médrAelws mpéc- 
Beis]. 

100 Michel, 
Soter). 

101 Michel, 485 (in honour of an officer of 
king Lysimachus). 

12 This may be inferred from the words of 
Dittenb. Or. Graec. Inser. 763, quoted in n. 88: 
if king Eumenes offered to the League to pay 
part of the expenses of the festival, it follows 
that the League had charge of the festival. 

10 Michel, 486, 1. 8 (see n. 99); Dittenb. 


486 (in honour of Antiochus 


Or. Graec. Inscr.-763, 1. 31. 


104 Catalogue of Greek Coins in British 


Museum: Tonia, p. 16. Head, Historia 
Numorum?, p. 566. 
105 Michel, 485, ll. 21-5: dvevey|eivy 5€ 


éxdorous tav BovAevtav Ta éy[vwopuélva “Iaor 
eis Tas idias wéAets, Saws bwalpxnt ev] Tots 
Snuoclos avayeypauueva Ta e[yvwo]- 
péva brd "lévey. 

106 Michel, 485, ll. 20-25: érAéo@ar Be xo- 
Acts b0 Hdn, alrives e[mimerdh]covra brws 
dv fh elxav h ‘Immoorparo[d oral@qt Kata 
TaXOS. ; 

107 Michel, 485, 1]. 11-12: elvat adrdv &redq 
advrov é[y tais] wéAcot Tais Tay “lovwv. Inscrs. 
in Brit. Mus. 426, 1. 8: areahs 8 torar m[dv- 
twlv, cd0ame[p kal év Tlie orham Nee ES 
Ibid. No. 427, 1. 3. 

108 See above, p. 185. _ 
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may have been levied at the Panionium would perhaps suffice to defray the 
outlay upon that festival and the official inscriptions set up on its site. 
Extraordinary expenditure, ¢.g., for the making of statues, had to be passed on 
to one or other of the constituent cities, and the burden of publicly entertaining 
distinguished guests appears to have devolved permanently upon Priene, in 
whose territory the Panionium was situated and the Bovd7 held its sessions.” 
In return, Priene had the right of appointing the priest who officiated at the 
federal festival." 

The BovAj's powers were also rendered nugatory in a large degree by 
the wide discretion which the federating cities kept in their own hands. 
Not only did they undertake in turn such formal duties as the celebration of 
the ’Arefdvdpera," but they frequently kept up independent communication 
with foreign powers and referred their disputes for arbitration to any one but 
their Federal Council." 

Of the constitution granted to the League by Antiochus II nothing is 
known. 


q 
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VIIL—The League under Roman Dominion. 


In view of the fact that the Romans usually suppressed all associations 
of cities in newly conquered countries, one might have expected the Ionian 
League to disappear in 129 B.c., when the west of Asia Minor was finally 
annexed by Rome. As a matter of fact the I[lavwa are proved by 
inscriptions ™* to have survived into the 1st century B.c. But it would be 
surprising if the League had outlasted the stormy period of the First 
Mithridatic War and the punitive settlement imposed by Sulla in 85/4 B.c. 
Accordingly at this date the record of the League’s activity comes to a 
stop.!# 

But the period of suspended animation did not last long, for in the days 
of the Emperor Augustus the League was once more revived, in common 
with all such associations."> Its further existence is attested in the age of 
Domitian,“® of Antoninus Pius™’ and of Septimius Severus.“* We may 
therefore conclude that it survived until the general collapse of public 
institutions under the stress of the Gothic invasions of 250—260 A.D. 

The number of cities now included in the League is uncertain, though 
the theoretical total once again was fixed at 13.7" Membership of the 





1 Inschriften von Priene, Nos. 4, ll. 35,6; Hiller as subsequent to 84 B.c. But the 





8, 1. 39; 18, 1. 5; 34, 1. 4; 103, 1.11; 108, chronological indications in the inscription 


ll. 6, $22; 109, ll. 8, 9; 110, ll. 3, 4; 118, 
ll. 6, 7, 109; 174, ll. 7, 8. 

N° Strabo xiv. 1. 20. 

Ml Michel, 486, Il. 24-6: thu wédcy [ev § 
vy cvvredéowper thy Ovjglavy Tay ‘AXctav- 
Spelwy [wapaxadrciv wdvras rods dhyuolvs. 

12 See the cases quoted in nn. 93-96. 

3 Inschr. v. Priene, Nos. 108-110, which 
belong to the period 129-88 B.c. 

"14 Jnschr. v. Priene, No, 113, is dated by 
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are hardly sufficient to establish this point. 

"5 Josephus, Ant. Jud, 12. § 125 (referring 
to Agrippa’s sojourn in Asia Minor 23-21 and 
17-13 B.c.); Strabo viii. 1, 2; xiv. 1. 31. 

us Life of Apollonius of Tyana, iv. 5. 

UW? British Musewm Catalogue of Coins: Ionia, 
p. 16. 

18 Philostratus, Viiae Sophistarwm, ii. 25. 

u® Head, pp. 566, 571. 
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League was still considered a privilege, from which the Ionians sought to 


exclude aliens. But the practical importance of the League was now lous —a 


than ever. The last remnants of its political functions passed over to the 
larger xowov ris “Acias founded by Augustus, and its character became 
entirely sacral, as is shown by the prominence which accrued to an official 
known as the ’Aovapyds xal ’Apyvepeds TOV vy Todewr. In its religious 
functions moreover it was overshadowed by the more splendid ceremonies of | 
the xowdv ths Acias, whose chief official, as we have seen, the Ionian 
League imitated in its "Aovapyos cal Apyvepeds. Furthermore the federal 
festival was much exposed to the competition of municipal deities and 
ceremonies which freely usurped the name Ilavowa.! In fact, it is 
tolerably clear that in its later days the Ionian League was devoid of any 
meaning, and that its festivals subserved the purpose of mere amusement 
untinged by pan-Ionian patriotism. 
: M. O. B. Caspart. 





120 Josephus, Ant. Jud. 12. § 125 (see n. 89 
above). When the Ionians petitioned Agrippa 
to ‘exclude the Jews from the constitution’ 
they were no doubt thinking of various im- 
munities enjoyed by the members of the 
League. 

121 “Tlaviévia’ on coins of Ephesus: Head, 
p- 577; do. on coins of Smyrna: Head, p. 594. 


p- 586. A still more impudent claim was made 
by the city of Colophon, which not only dubbed 
the Clarian Apollo Mavévos Mis (1.4. iii. 
175), but issued coins with figures of the 
thirteen federating cities engaged in sacrifice 
before the temple of Apollo Clarius and the 
legend TO KOINON TON IONON (B. M. Cata- 
logue, Pl. VIII. 16). 


‘Tlaviévia T1ddia’” on coins of Miletus: Head, 











THE BAZZICHELLI PSYKTER OF EUTHYMIDES.' 
[Puiates V., VI.] 


THE number of vases which have disappeared in the last twenty years 
since they first were published is all too large, as a cursory glimpse of the 
pages of Klein’s Meistersignaturen will show. Consequently it is a cause for 
gratification when from time to time one of their number is rediscovered and 
finds shelter within the confines of a good museum, its wanderings over. To 
this list we may add the psykter signed by Euthymides formerly in the 
collection of Signor Bazzichelli at Viterbo, which after being lost for several 
years is now in the Archaeological Museum in Turin (Fig. 1). 

The credit for its discovery belongs to Professor G. E. Rizzo of the 
University of Turin, who has with extreme generosity resigned his claims to 
publication in my favour, and to whom I am greatly indebted for the facts 
connected with its discovery as well as numerous technical details, a personal 
examination by me having proved impossible. The excellent drawings by 
Sig. Baglione (Plates V., VI.) are, so Professor Rizzo informs me after a most 
careful comparison with the original, exact and accurate in every detail. In 
1907 he, while sorting a number of fragments put away in a store-room of 
the Museum, came across some belonging to a large vessel which after 
being put together proved to be the long-lost psykter. A comparison 
of the plate in the Annali shows that none of the fragments are missing since 
the vase was first published. No documentary evidence is to hand as 


to its provenance or the date of its transfer to the Museum. The most 













1 The following article is taken for the most 
part from the new edition of Euthymides I 
have in preparation, the earlier one published 
in 1896 being now thoroughly out of date. . As 
the vase is an important one, it deserves the 

onour of a separate publication, especially as 
ssible to present for the first time an 
ect cd e aes the very in- 
1 in the Annali 


ree arene ie yi in the Turin collec- 


satisfactory idea of either the figures or style. 


Since then quoted by Klein, Die Griechische 


Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, p. 196, No. 7; 
Hoppin, Zuthymides, p. 2, B. It seems 
probable that Klein’s statement (/.c. p. 222), 
‘von einem Gefiisse dieses Meisters (Euthy- 
mides) im Museum zu Turin erhalte ich von 
J. E. Harrison Mittheilung doch ohne niihere 


a des Gegenstandes’ refers to the psykter, 
is no other vase by Euthymides, or (as 
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probable explanation is that it was purchased from the Bazzichelli 
collection (which, as far as we can discover, was disposed of in the 
early eighties) by Professor A. Fabretti, a former Director of the Museum 
and an enthusiastic collector who had bought many objects in the vicinity 
of Rome. 

The form of the vase, save for the .addition of the two handles, is 
practically the same as the Hetaerae Psykter by Euphronios in Petrograd 
(Furt.-Reich. uu. Pl. 63). Its height is m. 0348: greatest diameter 





Fic. 1.—PsyKTER AT TURIN. 


m. 0°272. The base is separated from the pedestal by a single moulding, 
and there is a slight moulding at the junction of the shoulder and neck, which 
is provided with a flange doubtless to hold a cover now missing (Fig. 2), 
At the top of the shoulder is a tongue pattern encircling the entire 
vase, and below and at the sides of each of the two handles five palmettes 
combined which form the division between the two sides separating them 
into two groups of two figures each. A single stripe of purple paint 
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forms the lower border, but rather carelessly executed, since it actually 
passes through the feet of the figures of the obverse. 

On the obverse (A) two nude youths wrestling; the one on the 
left has a strangle-hold with his |. around the neck and r. shoulder of 
his opponent, who totters forward, both his hands clenched together like 





Fic. 2.--MouLpinc or NECk. 


Theseus on the Munich amphora 410. To the r. of the head of the |. h. 
figure ©ESEV$, between his legs EVAE NAIXI (retrograde: the last 
two letters run into and under the stripe of the border). Between the 
two wrestlers KL. : .|ON (retrograde). To the r. of the r. h, figure 





Fic. 3.—Deralt or A. 


EVOVMIAES EAPAQSEN in two lines and between his legs HO POVIO 
(Fig. 3). 

On the reverse (B) two nude youths to left (each with a flower 
wreath in his hair) engaged in scraping themselves with strigils.* 





* 8 Though the r. forearm of the ].h. youth is missing, there can be little doubt as to the action. 
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Between them a pickaxe (dikella) and at the left of the group a mattock 
(skapane), both favourite tools with athletes for preparing the soil for 
jumping. Between the two figures MAVLO$ (retrograde); below in 
three lines EVOVMIAE[ $] HOPMLIO (sic). To the 1. of the L h. youth 
(also retrograde) Of Ret OER JOPA. 

Faint lines are used for the anatomical details of all the figures and 
purple paint for the inscriptions, lower border stripe, shoulder moulding 
and two more stripes, one half way up the neck and the other just below 
the flange of the rim. The handles are in the natural red of the clay. 
Part of the |. h. figure and most of the palmettes on B and a few un- 
important spots on A have been restored, but the vase is, on the whole, 
in fairly good condition. 

Of the four figures two can be identified with perfect certainty. 
One is Theseus and evidently some exploit is represented; on the reverse 
is an athlete, Phayllos, so that we most probably have a mere athletic 
scene with no mythological significance. Unfortunately both the other 
figures have lost the important parts of their inscriptions and can only 
be identified by conjecture. 

Since we have Theseus on the obverse wrestling with an opponent 
it has usually been assumed that his adversary is Kerkyon. But by no 
possibility can we read the fragmentary inscription kL[. . .]ON as Kerkyon. 
Not only is it doubtful whether the last letter is to be read as a N ora 
$ (the former seems more probable since the inscription is retrograde) 
but the second letter is most certainly not E. It may be | or VY. It 
cannot be an A and as the space requires three letters xadds is ruled 
out. The only plausible combinations are, as Kliigmann has suggested, 
KyXeZ?ros or KAvtios, but neither of these names, though not unknown to 
Greek mythology, has any connection whatsoever, as far as we know, 
with the Theseus legend. Kerkyon is the only adversary who would 
be suitable in a wrestling bout, Since all the other adversaries of Theseus— 
Prokrustes,. Sinis, Skiron and the Minotaur—have some definite attribute 
to distinguish them. 

Pottier* has suggested that the inscriptions may have been added 
by workmen or apprentices and not by the artists themselves. Considering 
that on this vase we have a imistake in the signature and another on 
the Munich amphora 374 (Furt.-Reich. ii. Pl. 81, pp. 108—111), as well 
as some senseless inscriptions, and that repeated mistakes occur in the 
signatures of both Pamphaios and Phintias, this suggestion is certainly 
plausible. I am inclined to think, as the only reasonable explanation, 
that Kerkyon was meant after all and that whoever painted the inscription 
did it carelessly and wrote kVPkVON instead of kEPkKVON. 

So with the figures on the reverse. Phayllos, of course, offers no 
difficulty, since he occurs on the Munich amphora 374 as well as on the 





* Cat. des Vases du Lowvre, iii. p. 696. 
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British Museum amphora which I have assigned to Euthymides in my essay 
(p. 22. v. Pl. VIL). Hauser’s identification of this name as that of the 
celebrated athlete of Croton (Jahrb. des Inst. 1895, p. 110: Furtwiingler 
supports this view in Furt.-Reich. ii. p. 111, note 2) seems to me entirely 
justified. But the name of the second figure is distinctly puzzling. The 
first letter is certainly © and the last three letters ORA which will not do 
for a masculine name. On this account Kliigmann °® wished to read a sentence 
ending with épa (‘see’). 

Now assuming, as is most probable, that the same spacing existed in 
the break which is employed in the other inscriptions, we have room for just 
seven letters, and since further three of the four figures are certainly identified 
by names the probabilities are that this inscription represented a name as 
well. I can find butone combination to fit and that is O[LVM rio Ajo POSs.® 
That is to say the painter of the inscriptions wrote: Olympiodora by mistake for 
the masculine form. This name occurs 1 on a bf. hydria in the Museo 
Gregoriano (ii. 14. 2b. Klein, Meistersig. p. 130. No. 1) where it is written 
’Odvri@dopos together with the name of Leagros: 2, on a r.f. kylix in the 
Cabinet des Médailles in Paris (Klein, Lieblingsinschr. p. 70. 1.; Hartwig, 
Meisterschalen, p. 132) from which owing to restoration the names have 
almost entirely disappeared, together with the name of Antias. This last 
again with Leagros is found on the fragmentary hydria in Dresden (Hermann, 
Arch. Anz. 1892, p. 165) commonly assigned to Euthymides. This 
identification is, of course, purely conjectural and I could wish it were more 
satisfactory, since it involves the assumption that here too did the painter 
or apprentice make a mistake and write the feminine form.’ However the 
triple combination on ‘vases of this period of Olympiodoros-Leagros, Antias- 
Olympiodoros and Antias-Leagros is quite Euthymidean and _ perfectly 
suitable. I offer it however, with some diffidence in default of a better 
suggestion. 

As to the signatures little need be said, since the mistakes have already 
been commented on. The addition of edye vaixys is very characteristic of 
Euthymides, who seems to have taken a peculiar satisfaction in his work and 





5 L.c. p. 269. Furtwiingler’s suggestion for 
the senseless formula e:dov@euev on Munich 410 
(‘ eldov : Oéwuer’) might be considered in line 
with this. v. F.R. i. p. 176. 

6 While I do not wish to discuss here the 
question of xaAds names, it is certainly striking 


i pened ye of them—Megakles, Hipparchos, 


¢ tpgedeembe mention only a few, 


the name of his lady-love by mistake ? 


friend of Perikles. This Olympiodoros, as 
Herodotos tells us (ix. 21), with three hundred 
Athenian troops defended a dangerous corner 
at the outpost of Erythrae just before the 
battle of Plataea, in the course of which skir- 
mish Masistios was slain (cf. Busolt, Griech. 
Ges. ii. p. 727). The date of our vase certainly 
coincides with the youth of Olympiodoros if he 
was a general at Plataea. 

7 Can it be possible that the proprietor of the 


_ atelier was Hauser’s ‘Frau Meisterin’ and 


her workman and swain, wrote 
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advertised its quality—as shown by the celebrated inscription s ovdéore 
Evdpovos on his amphora in Munich 378. 

I do not propose to discuss his style except to add a few details which 
were omitted in my earlier essay. A careful measurement of all the figures 
on the existing signed vases (as well as the Munich amphora 410 which 
though unsigned is universally admitted to be by his hand) shows that he 
never varies from the proportion of having the heads of his figures one 
seventh, or a trifle less, of the height. As this proportion is always preserved 
it is safe to conclude that it does not vary in his unsigned work and permits 
us to reject any vase showing a different scale. Further in every unsigned 
vase which can reasonably be attributed to his hand I have found no change. 
Characteristic is the entire absence of both finger and toe-nails, which do not 
exist in any signed vase. A particularly Euthymidean feature is the triple 
division of the scrotum (cf. Munich 378 and 410) which I have never seen in 
the work of any other master. 

If the drawing of the obverse be examined carefully it will be seen 
that the line of the body and |. leg of Kerkyon from armpit to heel is very 
broken and irregular. This is so strange and so contrary to the technique of 
the period that one might almost assume it is due to careless copying by the 
maker of the drawing. Professor Rizzo, in reply to a question on this 
point, has kindly sent me a photograph of this detail (Fig. 3) and writes me 
as follows: 

‘Ho esaminato il vaso e se Lei osserva bene la fotografia che Le ous 

la irregolarita nel polpaccio della gamba sinistra di Kerkyon esiste; anzi 
" nel vaso originale si vede di pix per il contrasto del nero sul rosso del fondo.’ 
We must therefore regard this as a fact, though it is certainly unusual; I 
cannot recall a similar instance on any signed vase, and the only suggestion I 
can offer is that even though a master signed a vase, certain details such as 
filling in the background, etc., may have been left to the apprentice. In fact, 
this feature, together with the careless drawing of the border stripe through 
the feet and the inaccurate inscriptions, would seem to corroborate the 
suggestion of Pottier’s mentioned above. 

I had hoped to be able to be present a sketch of the ‘ preliminary 
drawing’ of the vase, but Professor Rizzo has informed me that this sketch 


which was done for him some years ago cannot be found, though he still has — 


hopes that it may reappear. 

Save in a few details the palmettes are similar to those on the upper 
border of the obverse of Munich 378, and have nothing to distinguish them 
from those used by all the artists at this time. 

_ As for the date of the vase, I should be inclined to consider it as 
contemporaneous with the three Munich amphorae, 374, 378 and 410. The 
Bocchi plate and the Bonn hydria are certainly the two earliest examples of 
Euthymides’ work, for, apart from the . style, the use of the imperfect éypade 
in the signature shows that Euthymides is still working in the Epiktetan 


cycle, Stylistically there is nothing to Grcngride: | the ean» from the 
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ide which is the earliest of the four, We 
assign all of them to the first 
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_ 8 Since Euthymides uses the adds nanfe of that it will not do to separate the activity of 

__ Phayllos and it is generally agreed that this Euthymides too far from the year of that 

refers to the celebrated athlete of Croton who event. On the other hand it is unsafe to place 

da shi as him too far away from the Epiktetan cycle in 
Furtwiingler has pointed out (F.2. ii. p. 111), | which he certainly worked. 








ON THE DATE AND ORIGIN OF MINYAN WARE. : 


Mr. ForspyYkE in his brilliant article on this subject was unfortunately 
unable to make use of the important results of Dr. Soteriadhis’ recent 
excavations in Phocis. The site explored near Dhrakmani on the estates of 
Messrs. Piperis and Ghiannakopoulos has greatly increased our knowledge ~ 
of the forms of this pottery, supplying just the evidence Mr. Forsdyke ; 
requires as a test of his theory. The exploration of the mound near 
Hagia Marina in the same district serves to supplement the unpublished ; 
results from Orchomenos in Boeotia. Now, however, by the kindness of b 
Dr. Soteriadhis I have been able to see the material in the Chaeronea i 
Museum. It will accordingly be interesting to review Mr. Forsdyke’s theory 
in the hight of these new finds. . 

In the large mound of Hagia Marina the excavator has been able to 
distinguish three main strata. Below the disturbed layers containing 
modern sherds, came a stratum one metre thick, containing Mycenean 
(L. M. TIL.) sherds mixed with Minyan ware. Immediately below this, the 
pottery called by Furtwangler at Orchomenos Kamares began to appear. 
At first apparently Minyan and ‘ Early Mycenean ’—by this I suppose is 
meant the northern variety of- Mattmalerei—occur with it plentifully, but 
towards the bottom of the layer these disappear. This stratum was 34 m. 
thick. Finally there was found a ‘neolithic’ deposit varying in thickness 
from 3} to 5 ms. In the upper layers of this, a ware with matt paint which 
is mingled with a few stray Urfirnis sherds, is the typical ware, but at the 
bottom a little red-on-white ‘Thessalian ware’ (A 38) appears.? 

It seems in the first place as if the neolithic settlement here began late, 
as this A ware is so scarce. On the other hand the wares with matt paint — 
on a light ground are exceptionally plentiful. These correspond to those 
classed by Wace and Thompson as B38, B3e and B3g. The ground is — 
sometimes polished, and varies from very pale buff to orange The paint 
is black or red, and sometimes both colours occur ra hese ares 
also occur in considerable qeenttinite g in aes seis ttlem 
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neolithic, since at several different places on virgin soil the excavator found ® 
objects of copper, including two daggers‘ of the Early Minoan type. These 
may of course belong to the B period, but there is no reason to think they 
could have fallen in from the succeeding settlement. With these, however, 
were found obsidian flakes, bone needles and celts, very few of which were 
bored. 

The end of the ‘neolithic’ occupation is marked by a sudden change in 
the pottery. Inthe next stratum the so-called Kamares was discovered in 
huge quantities. This, as the excavator points out, bears no relation to the 
Middle Minoan ware, but is in reality the same as the pottery called at 








Fig. 1.—Munyan Porrery From Prreris 1n Pxocis, 


Orchomenos Urfirnis, except that it has linear designs in matt white super- 
added.> “These patterns include simple bands, stars, and hatched triangles, 
but the lattice-filled band (see Fig. 2a) is commonest of all. It arises from 
filling up the simple band with a running lattice pattern. This design, as 
Dr. Soteriadhis points out,® occurs in Crete in the third Early Minoan period. 





Lee. cit, p. 276. ® Loe. cit. |compare Seager, Mochlos, Fig. 49, 
Jb. Fig. 15. No. 59 and University of Pennsylvania, Sphoun- 
Jb. p. 281. gara, Fig. 23 c. 
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The butterfly pattern is also a favourite Cretan motive. The paint of the 7 





ground varies from black to reddish brown. Exactly the same variations of 


tone are found in the light-on-dark E. M. III. ceramic of Crete.’ Sometimes 
parts of the surface are left unpainted. 

Most of the shapes are definitely askoid, as is usual with the northern 
Urfirnis. Very typical are the large jugs, one of which is seen in Fig 2. 
These immediately recall the duck vases of the Cyclades. A very close 
parallel is afforded by a vase from Phylakopi I. with ‘ geometrical designs in 
lustrous paint’ now in the Athens Museum’ The other duck vases and 
the Early Minoan spouted vases are related but more distantly. All belong 
to the second and third Early Minoan periods. Next in frequency come large 
mugs with two band handles set low (Fig. 2b).2 Some Urfirnis mugs from 
Tiryns that I saw in the Nauplia Museum are very similar. There are also 
several cups with band handles.!° There are besides some large spherical 





Fic. 2.—Urrirnis WARE WITH DESIGNS IN WHITE PAINT FROM HAGIA MARINA. 


pithoi with short necks and two vertically pierced lug handles set half-way 
down. In one instance the lower half of the vessel is unpainted. The same 
shape is found in the Urfirnis pithoi from Orchomenos II. exhibited in the 
Chaeronea Museum. With this ware must be mentioned several vessels in 
ordinary Urfirnis of the askos shape. Dr. Soteriadhis says that in one test 
pit monochrome vase fragments intervened between the ‘neolithic’ and 
Urfirnis strata. There are a few badly burnt mud-coloured cups in the 
museum, one closely resembling in shape the cups found under the Heraeam 
at Olympia.” 


There was apparently no sharp division, such as occurred at Orchomenos 
and Lianokladhi, between the Urfirnis and the be ws layers of the second 





* This is well seen on the sherds in the Me te or 
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However, the latter ware became more plentiful towards the top. 
It is probably to this upper portion that a two-handled goblet of Lianokladhi 


‘Geometric’ ware must be assigned. It is identical in shape with those 
figured in Wace and Thompson’s publication (Fig. 126c, and d), and 
is undoubtedly an importation from the Spercheios site. It is worth 
noting that there was little which could definitely be called Mattmalerei 
visible. 
For purposes of chronology the Cretan parallels are valuable, as they 
confirm the dates obtained from the occurrence of Minyan ware in Melos and 
Orchomenos, They give for the Urfirnis layers at H. Marina which represent 
a pure bronze or copper age culture, as the rarity of stone implements 
shows, an approximate date of E. M. III. This agrees with the fact that 
Urfirnis first occurs in the Cyclades in an E. M. III. context. Thus it is 
found with the developed incised wares and wares with ‘ geometric designs in 
lustrous paint’ in the tombs of Syra’ and Naxos,’* but not in the earlier 
cist graves of Amorgos or in Paros, It has more recently been discovered 


in the lower levels of Phylakopi I.” 


As articles (idols, etc.) belonging to 


the same stage of Cycladic culture have been found in Crete in a context 
dateable definitely to the Third Early Minoan period, there is little doubt 
that they are roughly contemporary. Moreover, from Orchomenos II.,” 
which is parallel to the lower levels of the second stratum at H. Marina, 
comes a cup of Trojan shape identical with several from the above- 
mentioned tombs of Syra.'* The date thus obtained for the beginning of the 
Urfirnis period in Central Greece agrees véry well with that inferred for the 
beginning of the Minyan culture from the appearance of that ware in Melos. 


Careful observations taken during the second excavations at_Phylakopi have 
Shown that the genuine grey ware begins to be imported’ at about the 


sa 


ware in Central Greece must be put at least_as early as the first imports 


e as 


é Cretan Kamares. From this period date about 73 per 
cent. of the fragments, while the importation of the ware continued into 
L. M. II. But the date thus obtained for the commencement of imports 
(about M. M. IL.) gives only a terminus ante quem for the beginning of its 
manufacture in the centre of distribution. This, for the mainland of Greece 
at any rate, is certainly northern Boeotia and Phocis, for only in these 
districts do we find any large quantities of the ware and any number of 
varieties of shape.” At the Aspis and Aegina settlements only imitations 
seem to have been manufactured.” Accordingly the first appearance of the 





~ more or less 
Chaeronea Museum. 





13 "Eg, ’Apx. 1899, pp. 77-115. 

4 Tipaxtixa, 1904, 1905, and 1906. 
® B.S.A, xvii. p. 16. 
16 F.g. at Koumasa, 
4” The material though unpublished is visible, 


y arranged, in the 


18 "EQ. ’Apx. 1899, Pl. IX. 7 and 11. 


» * ‘It is utterly different from anything of 


which the clay of Melos was capable, it could 
never pass at Phylakopi for anything but an 
imported fabric.’ (B.S.A, xvii. p. 17.) 

20 In the tombs excavated by Tsountas at 
Dimini and Sesklo, belonging definitely to the 
bronze age a considerable quantity has been 
found. These cist graves are typical of Minyan 
burials and probably point to a Minyan ocecu- 
pation, see Aiuhy Kal Séondo, pp. 126 ff. 
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into Melos, say, the beginning of M. M. IL, or 1900 B.c. in round numbers, 
Thus we get the beginning of Orchomenos IIL, the Minyan settlement,” — 














‘coinciding with M. M. IL, while that of the Urfirnis stratum is contemporary 
With E. M. III. This seems very probable in view of the moderate length of 
that occupation. To the same time must belong the beginning of the Urfirnis 
deposit of H. Marina and of Lianokladhi IT. 

Now in the lowest stratum at H. Marina and in Orchomenos I. the 
pottery of the first two Thessalian periods is represented. In the Orcho- 
menos case at Chaeronea Museum the following wares are displayed as 
coming from the bottom or Rundbautenschicht: polished red-on-white, 
A388; polished black ware with knobs, A5y; wares with matt paint on 
buffish ground, B36, B3e, and B3f; and polished black with white paint, 
Tlal, with its other ‘scraped’ variety, [la2. (A glance at the stratifica- 
tion table of Tsangli® will show that the latter wares are wrongly assigned 
by Tsountas to the third period. They occur in the second period with B36 
and B3e.) Pending the publication of the material from Orchomenos it. 
may be suggested that the A wares came from the mud huts without stone 
foundations, of which the Bavarian expedition found traces below the stone- 
work of the round huts.* Judging from the quantities found in the 
Chaeronea Museum, the B wares were more plentiful. The stratification 
at H. Marina is, as we have seen, quite parallel to that at Orchomenos, At. 
Lianokladhi, on the other hand, some break is possible between the first and 
second occupations, as only a very few sherds of B wares were found. Since, 
then, the ‘neolithic’ period at Orchomenos and H. Marina ends about the 
beginning of E. M. III. we must equate Thessalian neolithic with the begin- 
nings of the bronze age and last phases of the neolithic periods in Crete. 
The B period in Thessaly is certainly short, and may have begun there later 
than in the south. At least the matt B wares are very plentiful in Central 
Greece, and extend as far south as Corinth,” so that it looks as if Phocis or 
Boeotia were their place of origin. On the other hand, the A culture 
probably began later in Central Greece, since Thessaly is certainly its 
home. 

Keeping these possibilities in mind it will be seen that the dates here 
proposed really agree very well with the results obtained in Thessaly itself 
though they put the series further back than Messrs. Wace and Thompson 
writing before the second excavations at Phylakopi propose.” Thus at 
Zerelia A wares occupy the first four periods, but besides rare sherds of B 
wares (including Dimini ware) beginning in the third period we have only 4 
the monochrome I'3 to occupy the long period till Minyan, L. M. IIL and 
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21 In view of the mainland finds, I incline sd Prehistoric Thensaly, Fig. 63. 
to the Berlin date for the XIIth Egyptian *4 Bulle, Orchomenos (vol. i.), p. 19. 
dynasty. % Mr. Wace tells me he has seen t 
22 This was a very long occupation, showing sherds from the excavations a aes 
three distinct architectural periods (Bulle, School. ‘-_ me eas 
Orchomenos, p. 53). ‘This will serve pear 8 Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 285 f. a d Fig 
bring the end down to I M. I. or 1 ea sy eA 
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ie nf RES layer? Again at 
a; ce Gon ster recon cast by A wares. In the second and 
third B wares are also In the fourth a little Urfirnis is found but 
till the appearance of Minyan in the eighth the settlements are only 
represented by sherds of 3. Tsangli seems to have been partially deserted 
during the end of the third and beginning of the fourth periods, so cannot be 

relied on. But Rakhmani is also confirmatory. 
We thus get the following table for the chronology of the Northern 
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“Crere, Neolithic E.M.1| E.M.11|E.M. utr) M.M.L| M.MJL) MM. M1. L. M. 1 L. M. M1 L. M. IIL. 
y First Second Third Fourth 
MENOS Urfirnis Minyan and Mattmalerei Mycenean 
STRATA A3 B1 B35 
al 
H. Marina Chalcolithie Premycenean deposit. 
deposit Bronze age 
, Mycenean 
A3B B3 6 Urfirnis Minyan 
Neolithic I. Settlement IT. : Settlement III. 
 Lianokladhi : 7 
Red on white Urfirnis : Hand made Site 
! . : Geometric Deserted 
Min ware 
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Ww. Neolithic I. Neolithic Chaleolithic periods 
Thess. IL. 
a Red on white Monochrome ware [3 
} B35 
Urfirnis Mycenean 
imported influence 
Neolithic I. Din Chalcolithic periods Minojn influence 
culture 
Red on white Crusted wares r3 Miny/an_ buria(ls 











ws It has been important to find a limit for the beginning of the Minyan 
¢ ccuy tion in Central Greece in view of certain chronological difficulties 

ai in inh . Forsdyke’s theory. Now however having shown that we may 
Suppose i gk during the earlier part of M. M. IL, say 1,900 B.c. at 
da go on to consider the shapes recently unearthed in the district 
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discovered, Dr. Soteriadhis found no stratification but believes the site a sort 
of necropolis.” The interest, however, of the site lies rather in the large 
number of complete Minyan vessels found. 

Before these discoveries the only Minyan forms known in Greece were 
cups or goblets. This makes Mr. Forsdyke ask where are the jars and 
jugs ?*°. We now know that it is unnecessary to go to Troy for the answer. 
The finds from Piperis include these and all are in the genuine grey bucthero 
which Mr. Forsdyke rightly calls the true Minyan. A group of the vessels 
as they stand in the Chaeronea Museum is shown in Fig. 1." It is true that 
all have been slightly restored but in every case the restoration is absolutely, 
certain. In the first place, they show that the cup with ‘high swung’ 
handle, to use Mr. Forsdyke’s translation of ‘hochgeschwungene, is not 
really so typical a form in the centre of distribution. It seems indeed to 
have been the most popular in the foreign market, but from Piperis we have 





Fic. 3. —VAsEs FROM MYCENAE. 
[From J.H.S. xexiv. p. 136.) 


only one such cup as opposed to nine goblets of the Lianokladhi type, six 
craters shaped like the Warrior Vase, four large amphorae and several 
other vessels. 

This is_of high importance since it is in this style of handle that 
Mr. Forsdyke finds the Trojan influence most conspicuous. But Trojan 
parallels to the little strap handle of the ‘ Lianokladhi goblets’ would be 
hard to find. On the other hand it is quite conceivable that the ‘high- 
swung’ handle may be merely a development of the latter. Thus the 
handles of the second of the cups shown in Fig. 3*' simply represent a 
prolongation of those of the first; but this resembles the Lianokladhi type. 





® Rev. Bl. Gree. p. 269 f. 31 They are Minyan in form though not in 
30 J. 1.8. xxxiy. p. 152. fabric. 
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Thus, if the Lianokladhi type is more typical, as the recent finds suggest, 
there is no need to go to the Troad for the origin of this handle type. 
Moreover in Greece these Minyan handles are essentially band handles, while 
the ‘high swung” handles of the Trojan vessels cited are throughout roll 
handles.* Band handles are typical of the North Greek Urfirnis and go 
‘back to the first Neolithic age of Thessaly. 

Nor do the other forms seem at all characteristic of Hissarlik. The 
large craters of the Warrior Vase shape can certainly be paralleled in the 
Trojan series * though only before the sixth city. But they are rare and 
show little variety. No conclusion, then, can be based upon them. Besides 
the varieties from Piperis, some with two and others with four handles, some 
with a foot and others without, show that the form was locally developed and 
several variations were tried. The large amphorae, notwithstanding a Trojan 
look about the lip, are not the least Trojan in form.** Finally, the pithos is 
a little like No. 2517 of Schmidt’s catalogue, but this is by no mean typical 
of Hissarlik. Both have affinities with the Cycladic pithoi. Yet the 

resence of such large vessels in such quantities surely invalidates Mr. 
Forsdyke’s suggestion that all the genuine Minyan ware in Greece was im- 





ported from Troy. I can find no analogy for the transportation of such vessels 


across the sea in_prehistoric times. It remains then to see if we may admit 


that the’ techni ue was derived from Troy. — The forms so far enumerated are 


not typical of Hissarlik, as we have seen, and, in fact, I can find nothing 
essentially Trojan except, perhaps, the ribbed stems. I could see no sign of 
any of the forms so characteristic of the Troad, the Séras audixvredXor, the 


“string-hole jar, the ‘face-urn,’ nor yet the spherical-bodied spouted jugs, 


and cups. 

~~ But, further, to.derive the Minyan technique of Central. Greece from 
the ceramic~of Troy VI. involvés chronological assumptions very hard to 
-accept, It has been shown that Minyan ware must begin in Greece very 
little” later_ than i M. I. ‘Mr. Forsdyke has accordingly to push the 
Mycenean ware idea: in Schmidt’s catalogue is ei M. II. The majority 
of vessels, such as false-necked vase No. 3386 and craters 3394 and 3395, are 
definitely L. M. IIL. and fairly late in that period. But imported wares only 
give a terminus post quem. Thus for the theory in question, it is necessary 
to suppose that the sixth city lasted a good 800 years from circa 2000 B.c. to 
circa 1200 B.c._ Neither the ceramic nor the architectural remains of the 
‘Mycenean’ town justify us in admitting such a long period; for this was a 
period which saw the end of the First and the building and rebuilding and 
end of the Second Palace at Knossos, as well as the great change from the 
brilliance of the later Kamares to the decadence of the pottery in ‘Re- 














? This persists even in some of the (?) Min- found. None have feet. 
yan vessels of Troy VI., e.g. Schliemann Samml. % The shape resembles the early jugs from 
No. 3,491. — Knossos (B.S.A. ix. Fig. 66¢ and 0). 

* Of. e.g. loc. cit. Nos. 1,809, 2,514, and % ¢.9g. No. 3,435. No. 3,406 is almost cer- 
* 2,515. Only about five seem to have been tainly L. M. JII. b, not L. M. 1. 
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occupation period.’ Besides the total absence of earlier Greek sherds is very 
peculiar. We might at least expect to find some sherds of the geometric 
Mattmalerei which from the beginning is found with Minyan in Orcho- 
menos III. But these wares are conspicuously absent. The pottery classed 
by Schmidt *® as local Trojan imitations of Mycenean wares, though having 
matt paint, has no resemblance in its ornamentation to any Mattmalerei I 
have yet seen from Orchomenos. The absence of this ware, indeed, speaks 
decisively against any early connection between Central Greece and Troy. 
The presence of so-called Minyan ware in Troy VI. does not necessarily raise 
the date of the foundation of that settlement, since this ware continued to be 
imported into Melos down to L. M. II.’ This is really a much more 
probable date for the beginning of the sixth city than M. M. II. 

Thus we have shown (1) that on chronological grounds i it is impossible 
to derive the Minyan of Central Greece from the ceramic technique of 


so ee That i in view of the va variety c of ae and size o size of the vessels found 




















(3) That tie absence of sypiedl Trojan forms s among the new shapes asclndes 





any 1 “immediate dependence on Trojan_ ceramic. (4) That even the ‘high 


swung’ handles are not | necessarily Trojan in origin. Accordingly, pending 
further evidence, we must reject Mr. Forsdyke’s invasion theory. But we 
must also admit that the author has drawn attention to a real connection 
between the pot fabrics of Central Greece and those of the shores of the 
Hellespont, thus raising an important problem. It remains now to suggest 
a solution. 

The natural place to look for connecting links between the Troad and 
Greece is the Northern Cyclades, and here plenty of evidence is ready to 
hand. The visitor to the Cycladic Room of the National Museum at Athens 
cannot fail to be struck by the resemblance in form and technique between 
some of the mugs from the tombs of Syra and Naxos and those in the 
adjoining hall from Hissarlik. Thus the jug No. 5115 from Syra, with its 
spherical body and ‘high swung’ roll handle®® recalls a well-known 
Trojan shape. The polished red surface is indistinguishable from that of 
Schmidt’s second period of ceramic from Troy II—V. Nor are these only 
isolated examples, but there are several such mugs in the cases in Athens 
and at Hissarlik they are of a typical shape. With those at Athens are 
also saucers of the same red ware resembling Trojan shapes. Here we 
have definite and unmistakable evidence of connections with the Troad. 
‘But these Cyeladic Tombs also seem to fall between E. M. III. and 
M. M1 This conclusion is based on the high development of the 
incised ornament and the beginning of ‘geometrical designs in lustrous 
paint’ as well as from imports to Crete. The Trojan influence, however, 
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only becomes apparent late. The early tombs of Amorgos and the 
Pelos cemetery do not show it. The southern limit of connection is found 
in the duck vases of Phylakopi I. A fine example of this class comes from 
Troy in the third period of the technique." As we go north, the connections 
with the Troad become more strongly marked till at the northern limit 
of the Cycladic culture, in the ‘pre-Mycenean’ tombs near Chalcis in 
Euboea,” Trojan, and Cycladic forms are about evenly balanced. Thus of 
. the jugs on Plate © of Mr. Papabasileios’ publication, three of which are 
reproduced in Fig. 4, all are very Trojan looking.” Again, all the vessels 
of the top row of Plate H (except perhaps the first) can be paralleled in 
Hissarlik.“* Two examples are shown in Fig. 5. On the other hand the 
‘frying pans’ and the idol of Fig. 2 are definitely Cycladic. The developed 





Fic. 4.—Jucs From PrRE-MycENEAN ToMBs IN EvBoEA 


‘ form of the tombs as compared with those of Syra, the shape of the dagger 
shown in Fig. 13 and the wheel-made jug suggest that these tombs are some 
€ of the latest in the Cycladic group. But they definitely carry on the Cycladic 
a tradition. The number of silver articles is also noteworthy. 
¥ _The above considerations all go to prove that the northern Cyclades 
were in close connection with Troy II-V. But the influences probably went 
tions. Thus the use of paint may have come to Troy from the 
he painted pyxis (T’roja wnd Ilion, Fig. 158) of the second period 


















1162 (hand-made) and Fig. 1152 (wheel-made). - 
“ For 3rd, 4th, and 6th see above ; for the 
5th cf. Sch?. Sammi. Nos. 2,235 and 2,814, 
* Jb, Fig. 14 and Plate B. , 
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is like one from Syra in its design of lines and dots of paint.“ The spiral, 
however, did not reach the Troad till the third period. The spirals of the 
(?) lid, shown in Troja und Ilion (Figs. 166, 167)“ are very Cycladic. But 
concentric circles such as are common throughout the Cyclades appear in the 
second period. Many other ornaments of that period have a Cycladic look.” 
On the other hand, the use of the wheel does not seem to have been taken 
over by the Cycladic folk.*® The inference from all this is not conquest but 
close and continuous interconnection during the Early and well into the 
Middle Cycladice period. The geographical situation of the group explains 
the distribution of this Cyclado-Trojan culture. The Cyclades themselves 
must have formed to some extent a barrier to navigation between the 
northern and southern halves of the Aegean. For though easy to sail along, 
primitive man must have found some difficulty in sailing through such a 
close-set belt. Hence the gradual disappearance of Trojan connections 
towards the South. Valuable articles like Melian obsidian could, of course, 
be brought through, but no frequent intercourse was possible. If we 





Fic. 5.—Curs or TROJAN SHAPE FROM EUVBOERA. 


remember. this fact we shall more readily understand the divergences 
between the Northern cycladic pottery and Melos. In the latter island ~ 
‘frying pans’ are not found and it never produced an incised ware to equal in 
finish and elaboration the Naxos and Syra vases. On the other hand, it 
quite soon produced a large supply of painted vases. Indeed it is instructive 
to note the distribution of painted wares in the Cyclades in the Early Period. 
At Melos they soon became the rule. At Naxos, too, they are very plentiful, 
but not to rival the incised wares. From the Syra group we have only a few 
and from Euboea none at all. From the connections with Hissarlik in the 
latter we get a little before 2400 B.c. for the best period of the second city to 
which Schmidt assigns the pottery of his second stage of technique.*! This 
agrees well with general probabilities of Aegean chronology and allows us to 
place the ‘Homeric’ city in its natural place in the Late Minoan Age 
certainly not before 1500 B.c. 





46 "Eo. ’Apx. Pl. VIII. 11. Pl. V17. Note also the pointillé work of 


47 Equal Schl. Samml. 2,470. Troy. 
4 Schliemann Samml. 2,412. 5° The one jug from Euboea must be an 


Cf. the neck band Zroja wnd Ilion, Fig. import. 
163, centre of lower row, and Phylakopi, 51 Troja und Ilion, p. 280. 
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Ts rettais-o spel sane » the elucidation of Mr. Forsdyke'e 
hs Now that eee Bes cea of ctreng Trojan influence 
in Euboea we can no longer accept the invasion theory. The explanation of 
the parallelism between the igh technique of the mainland and the 
ceramic of the Asia Minor coast lies rather in recognising the existence 
during the ae period of a more or less unitary culture through the 
North Aegean and including the Troad. The development of this resulted 
in the appearance of parallel phenomena on either side of the Aegean. It 
is not needful to suppose that either of the new cultures thus evolved 
under different influences was in a relation of one-sided dependence to 
the other. 
I should like, in conclusion, to express my thanks to Mr. Wace, Director 
of the British School at Athens, for his kind assistance in rer ‘material, 
and to Prof. Myres for several valuable suggestions. 
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THE NEREID MONUMENT RE-EXAMINED. 


WHEN the fragments of the Nereid Monument, which had _ been 
discovered by Fellows, were brought to England they were of course 
examined by all the experts in classical art, Cockerell, Falkener, Watkiss 
Lloyd, and others. It was Cockerell who first laid down the lines which all 
other students have accepted as obviously correct. In a letter to Newton, 
or rather a note added to the letter, printed in the Classical Museum 
(vol. v. 1848, p. 194), he wrote regarding the peristyle which is the key of 
the scheme— that such an arrangement of the cella may be obtained from 
the fragments themselves and the observations made by Mr. Rohde Hawkins 
[the architect to the expedition] I was able to demonstrate, when by his 
ingenious father’s introduction I had the honour, as a veteran in antiquities of 
this kind, to be consulted by him.’ Rohde Hawkins had many measurements 
and sketches taken at Xanthus before the stones were shipped for England, 
‘when the backs of the slabs were sawn off for transport [and] the original 
joints were in some cases lost.’ He made a restoration, following Cockerell’s 
suggestions, which is represented by a drawing at the British Museum and 
by a description printed in the Civil Engineer (vol. vii.). Fellows made 
another attempt ; but while following the same general scheme, he proceeded on 
the assumption that he had discovered all the slabs of one of the sculptured 
friezes. His result is embodied in the model now in the British Museum. 
Although his restoration of the structure was certainly too small, he 
associated many of the sculptured slabs together in groups—doubtless with 
the assistance of Scharf, his draughtsman—in a way which is convincing. 

A third restoration was by Falkener, who showed himself a very accurate 
observer ; indeed his examination of the Nereid Monument was probably the 
most minute essay in reconstruction which up to that time had been made 
of any destroyed building. By questioning Fellows and Hawkins he brought 
out some additional facts. He published his revised scheme in the Musewm 
of Classical Archaeology (1851), and an elevation at the British Museum 
with the dimension 20 feet 74 inches figured across the frieze is probably his 
work, as the measurement agrees with his estimate. 

A few years ago I worked over the material to try to discover which of 
the restorations most closely accorded with the facts. I came to the 
conclusion that Falkener’s criticism of Fellows was entirely justified, but 
that he himself had erred (almost necessarily by following the data given to 
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him), and that the scheme of Rohde Hawkins was, so far as it went, the 
most correct. I wish now to re-examine the whole question in detail, with 
a hope that the discussion may prove of use when a final restoration of the 
_monument is attempted. 

Since Cockerell pointed out the evidence, all have been agreed that the 
monument was a temple-like structure consisting of a cella and pteron, the 
latter having a sculptured epistyle and the cella a frieze. The entrance to 
the cella was recessed in antis, This superstructure was supported on a 
high basis or podium. 

Along with Cockerell’s letter to Newton, referred to above, he sent him 
a drawing which was engraved for Newton’s article on the Mausoleum. 
Although in the main Cockerell based this drawing on Fellows’ results 
without going minutely into the evidence, he made some variations which 
we shall see were probably corrections. He did not recess the back of 
the cella deeply between the antae; he put a doorway in the base of the 
structure; and he showed the masonry of the podium as built of courses 
alternating wide and narrow. The substructure of the monument still exists. 
Scharf made an excellent drawing of it, and a photographic illustration is 
given in Benndorf and Niemann’s Reisen in Lykien (vol. i. Pl. 24). It stands 
on a slope above a sudden fall in the ground. From Fellows’ plan of the site 
at the British Museum it appears that the steep fall represents a giving way 
of an old retaining wall which passed just in front of the monument. The 
substructure was constructed of heavy blocks of the local limestone, some of 
them fully eight feet long, laid in level courses, with irregular but carefully 
fitted ‘heading joints’ in what may be called a semi-cyclopean manner. 
The four courses which showed on the more exposed side were together 
about 11 feet high; rough bosses were left up on the faces of some of these 
stones. 

Fellows gave the size of this substructure as 33 by 22 feet. These 
dimensions are in round numbers, and they are given more accurately by 
Benndorf and Niemann as 10:1 m. by 6795 m. = 22 feet 4 inches by 33 feet 
2 inches. The relation of length to width was evidently intended to be 
as 3 to 2 at some level above the substructure. 

The Great Cowrse and the Podiwm.—On one side of the monument 
another course of masonry remained in position, being set-in an inch or 
two from the lower work. And there was evidence that above this ‘ great 
course’ there was again a change in character of masonry, or in size, or 
both. Fellows says ‘the upper course now remaining was set-in three inches, 
but Benndorf’s dimension is again more trustworthy. 

‘On the substructure the marble masonry did not follow at once, but 
there was first a broad course of limestone blocks [the “great course”]. Of 
these only four stones—of the northern long-side—are remaining for a length 

_ of 9:082 m. They are 1:23 m. high, worked smooth on the front face, and are 
set back from the substructure about 0045 m. _ The upper surface of this 
course has been worked for a width of 0°56-m. from the outer edge as a bed 
for a course which followed next. Hawkins measured the breadth of this 
H.S.—VOL. XXXV. P 
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bed as 1 foot 9 inches = 0°534, and rightly supposes that this bed formed the 
basis for the 1 foot 4 inch blocks of the larger frieze.’ 1 
We may as well have the actual words of Hawkins too: ‘Upon the base 


which still exists [7.e. the “great course ”] are the marks of a bed worked for. _ 
the next course; this bed extends 1 foot 9 inches inwards from the face of 


the work. It is evident, therefore, that the next course of stones must have 
extended to that size. Now there is no evidence of any other stones being 
placed upon this [the prepared bed] except those of the Parian marble ; 
these stones are 1 foot 4 inches thick [on the bed], and therefore could only 
have been set in 5 inches from the face of the base.’ ? 

There are two insecure assumptions here, one being that the slabs of 
the ‘ broad frieze’ 16 inches thick followed directly after the ‘ great course’ ; 
and the other that (if it did so follow) it must have been fixed close to the 
rough masonry at the back. There was quite a custom in Asia Minor of 
building walls having, alternately, high courses with a wide cavity between 
the stones on each side of the wall, and narrow bonding courses. This might 
or might not apply to the marble facing blocks of our monument, but I 
think it probable that in any case they were in high and narrow courses 
alternately, as Cockerell assumed. It is impossible, I believe, that the broad 
sculptured frieze should have been set directly above the ‘ great course’ so as 
to have its face 5 inches back from that course. This frieze has a projecting 
ledge which supports the feet of the figures, and this ledge is nearly 2 inches 
up from the bottom of the slabs. If, therefore, they were fixed in the way 
suggested there would have been a narrow, deep groove showing perfectly 
black in the sunlight, which would have separated the ‘broad frieze’ from 
the great course. Again, the ‘narrow frieze, which all agree in putting high 
up on the podium, has an exactly similar ledge, so it is probable that in both 
alike the sculpture stood out beyond the general face of the masonry beneath 
the friezes. Finally, the evidence as to the size of the superstructure is, as 
we shall see, so clear and convincing that it is certain that the broad frieze 
was not fixed with its face 5 inches inside the line of the ‘ great course.’ 
There may have been‘a course or two of marble between the ‘ great course’ 
and the ‘ broad frieze,’ or perhaps this sculptured band was set directly on the 


‘great course. In either case the background of the sculpture must have | 


been flush with the masonry below it, and the ‘ great course’ really gives the 
size of the podium. The ‘shelf’ beneath the reliefs is stopped near the 
corners, so that the angles are continued to the bottom. The angle stones of 
the frieze are 2 feet 3 inches on the return, but these have been cut out at 
the back (thus, —) so as to leave the thickness about 16 inches. Compare a 
similar stone at the end of a hollow wall at Delphi (Durm, ed. 1910, p. 164). 
The great pediment slabs of the Parthenon, it may be recalled, are hollowed 
out at the back, and the sculptured frieze is fixed with a cavity behind it. 
My conclusion is that the stones of the ‘great course,’ which were about 
4 feet high, did not form a second plinth with a set-back above it, but the 





1 Benndorf and Niemann, Reisen, p. 90. 2 Civil Engineer, vol. viii. 
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‘broad frieze’ followed it directly, being fixed with a hollow space behind, so 
that the background was flush with the ‘ great course.’ * 

The podium must have been of considerable height, for space had to be 
provided for the two ‘ friezes’ or sculptured bands which surrounded it. As 
the angle blocks of these friezes show, the walls of the podium were battered, 
something about an eighth of an inch to the foot, giving an inclination much 
the same as that of the diminution of the columns above. If it was 16 feet 
high the decrease would thus have been about 2 inches on each face. At 
the end elevation of the monument the width of the substructure was 
22 feet 4-inches, the width at the ‘great course’ or bottom of the podium 
was about 22 feet 1 inch, and the width at the top of the podium would be 
about 21 feet 9 inches, allowing for the decrease caused by the battering of 
the faces. As we shall see even this is rather too small an estimate, and the 
battering can hardly have been more than 14 inches, giving a width of 21 feet 
10 inches. 

It seems probable that there would have been a door in the podium, 
as Rohde Hawkins supposed, giving access to some simple stairway to the 
upper story and possibly also to the actual tomb chamber. The stair may 
have turned at a right angle and landed in the pteron. The stone 963, which 
has three rows of egg and tongue of a similar style to the moulded course 
under the order, must be the lintel of a door. It is quite certain that the 
stone belonged to our monument. Falkener writes: ‘The cornice of the 
stylobate [podium] is remarkable as consisting of a double row of egg and 
tongue moulding. An unappropriated fragment of the natural stone of the 
country exhibits a triple row of this ornament.’ It does not seem to have 
been noticed that this moulding has a proper termination at the left hand 
and that the amount of projection of the eggs and tongues at the end is 
worked fair. On the lower side, beginning from three or four inches in from 
this end, there is evidence that the lintel was fixed over a wide plain stone- 
post or jamb. (Compare some door jambs at Trysa.) 

If the site of the monument was levelled, and this seems a probability 
from Fellows’ survey, two courses of the substructure may have been 
exposed (judging by the height of the accumulated soil shown in Scharf's 
sketch), although Fellows shows only one course exposed. There would even 
in the latter case have been height for a low doorway between the ground 
level and the top of the ‘great course, as suggested by Cockerell. This 
could not however have been the case at the end of the monument which 
has been illustrated, as here the substructure was complete to its full height. 
We have, I believe, no record of the condition of the other end, and it is 
perhaps more reasonable to assume the position suggested than to suppose 
that this door with its limestone lintel rose above the ‘ great course.’ 





® The narrow frieze of the podium seems also _ does say that the Podium was built [cased] with 
(judging from the indications on Fellows’ plan large blocks of marble the same size as those of 
of the stones as found) to have had the angle the large frieze ; these required narrow alternate 
»stones cut to the form. I find that Fellows bonding courses. 
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The Narrow Frieze of the Podiwm.—As we have all four angle stones 
of the narrower podium ‘frieze’ and most of the intermediate blocks, it 
becomes a most interesting puzzle to arrange them in their proper original 
relation. Fellows started with the assumption that he had recovered all the 

stones of this band, and on this based his whole 

RD PT restoration. Falkener showed that Fellows’ scheme 

was not according to the architectural evidence 
and was far too small. He therefore added two 
blocks to this band. It appears from the super- 
structure that Falkener’s restoration was itself too 
small by more than a foot in each direction, and 
this calls for a third additional stone in the second 

FT ee oe ® frieze. If we now attempt a rearrangement of 

the stones on this basis we come to the solution 
shown in the diagram (Fig. 1). It is evident that this is far the simplest 
and best scheme in itself, the corner stones being symmetrically disposed 
with their long-sides facing the two fronts of the monument. On these 
corner-stones similar sculptured groups in two cases show that a pair of 
them must have been arranged to balance, and the other pair fall into 
place in consequence. The existing parts of this band make up a total 
length of 94 feet, including both faces of the four corner-stones. As the 
existing intermediate stones average about 4 feet 6 inches, it appears 
that the original total length must have been about 107 feet 6 inches, 
if we are right in supposing that three stones are lost. If now we break 
up this perimeter we obtain two short sides of about 21 feet 6 inches 
and two long sides of about 32 feet 3 inches. This in both cases is 
about 7 inches less than the extent of the great course and within about 
3 inches of what was estimated. As this seems promising we may now 
venture to advance a step further. On looking through the sizes of the 
stones of this frieze, which are accurately given in the B.M. Catalogue, it 
will be noticed that, irrespective of the angle blocks, seven of the stones vary 
in length from 4 feet 2 inches to 4 feet 3} inches, and eight vary from 
4 feet 54 inches to 4 feet 10 inches. Let us assume that the short stones 
belong to the shorter sides of the monument and the long stones to the 
longer sides. We now find that the four angle stones plus any six of the 
seven short stones make about 433 feet for the two fronts, the half of which 
is 21 feet 9 inches, which is the same as our former estimate of the size of 
the podium. This result at once justifies the assumption that the short 
stones were on the short fronts. 

We may now try to pick out the actual slabs which were associated in 
the two fronts of the building. We have first to throw out one of the seven 
short stones, and there can be no doubt that the one with the scaling ladder 
must go, for that was certainly associated with stones which could not, if our 
general reasoning has been right, have belonged to the narrow fronts of the 
monument. The six which now remain so perfectly fall into two groups 
and agree with observations made by Fellows, Falkener, and Michaelis as to 
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the obvious sequence of several of the slabs that there cannot be any doubt 
whatever that we have obtained the true arrangement. These groups are: 
(A) 868, 866, 874, 882, $71, and (B) 876, 877, 879, 880, 884. One subject is 
a Battle, the other a Surrender of a Lycian city. 


+ N.W. Enp (A) 


868 866 874 882 871 
Advance of Fringe of | Centre of | Fringe of Advance of 
Infantry. the battle. the struggle. the battle. Infantry. | 
S.E. Exp (B) 
876 877 879 880 884 
Walled | City | Satra | A Prisoners 
city. continued. seated. surrender. led off. | 


Thus arranged the subjects of this frieze work out perfectly. Fellows, 
Falkener, and Michaelis have all seen that the first four subjects of End B 
were together, but Falkener saw further that the fifth slab seemed to belong 
to the same composition ; he ‘should have confidently associated the group 
which appeared to represent prisoners led away with the group of 
Harpagus [the satrap] on the south-east side,’ but it could not belong to it, 
he had to conclude, for his measurements did not allow that it should have 
done so. For myself I have not worked up to this foreseen solution; I have 
come to it from a consideration of the dimensions exactly as has been 
explained. Finally, the dimensions thus obtained for the two ends of the 
monument tally perfectly with each other and with the dimensions required 
by the size of the podium. ‘Taking the several measurements of the 
particular stones we obtain 21 feet 10 inches for one end and 21 feet 
104 inches for the other, and 21 feet 10 inches is the dimension within an 
inch which we said was probable for the top of the podium. The proof is 
now so manifold that it is absolutely certain that we have found the right 
arrangement of the stones for the ends of the monument (Fig. 2). 

On considering the slabs as yet unplaced we shall see that they fall into 
two groups: (C) A sortie from a city, and (D) The siege of a city. Taking 
Falkener’s arrangement of these subjects as a basis, I should bring his LVII. 
and LVIII. (881 and 867) to the other side after his LIX. (873). This 
would push the city of the sortie close up to the right hand end (ef. 
Michaelis*). The siege side had, as all agree, the scaling-ladder slab next 
the left-hand end, then followed the two slabs as in Falkener’s disposition, 
and the next may have been other similar ranks of men advancing to 
the left. | 

We may now check the length of the actual stones making up the sortie 
subject. This gives a total length of 32 feet 7 inches, and within an inch 
bears the same relation to the dimension of the long side of substructure as 
the length of the end subjects did to its short sides. The narrow ‘frieze’ 





* Who puts one intervening slab. 
5 The extra inch allows the battering on the long sides to have been 2 inches. 
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of the podium was thus only about 3 inches shorter than the ‘ great course’ at’ 


the ends of the structure, and this proves the correctness of our reasoning in 
regard to the size of the podium, and this is again confirmed by the fact that 
the masonry at the British Museum, which was built up merely of a suitable 
size to support the superstructure, is 21 feet 11 inches wide. It is certain 
that the narrow frieze was at the top of the podium under its egg and tongue 
capping moulding, for along the top of the frieze slabs runs a bead and reel 
mould which spaces accurately with the eggs and tongues of the capping. 

Falkener made his end dimension at this height 20 feet 5 inches., By 
starting with a measurement 4 inches too short for the end of the sub- 
structure and accepting the set back of*5 inches above the ‘ great course’ he 
could only obtain a width of 20 feet 7 inches at the frieze of the order,® 
where Rohde Hawkins had given a dimension of 22 feet, which he derived, as 
he says, by working down from the size of the pediment which is known 
from the stones which exist. 

We now have this dimension of the pediment accurately worked out in 
the actual restoration in the Museum. It is 25 feet 8} inches in extreme 
width from cymation to cymation. The cornice projects from the epistyle 
fully 2 feet, therefore the width at the epistyle was about 21 feet 7 inches. 

Some whole stones of the epistyle give columniations of about 6 feet 9 
inches for the fronts (as in the Museum restoration). Three such columniations 
with an allowance for the projection of the epistyle beyond the centres of the 
outer columns give a width of front at the epistyle of aboyt 21 feet 6 inches. 
Both these results agree in being about a foot more than Falkener’s 
estimate. 


The Cella Frieze.—The width of »the cella is derived from the total 
width by deducting the known dimensions of the lacunar stones. Falkener 
made the width at the antae 11 feet 3} inches; it must in fact have been 
about a foot more. I estimate the width of the cella from outside to outside 
the walls as little less than 12 feet. This dimension is important as it leads 
up to a restoration of the cella frieze. Three lengths of this frieze (898, 899, 
900) were clearly always in connection with one another as they now are in 
the Museum; on these stones is sculptured a feast of sixteen persons with 
several servers. At the left hand end is a large wine crater, and there are 
traces of a similar vessel on the right hand of the existing part of this 
frieze. As all the four angle pieces exist the right hand termination of the 
length of frieze we are now discussing must have been one of them, and the 
total length of the set cannot have been less than 15 feet. These three slabs 
must therefore have been part of one of the long sides, and they must have 
been completed by other stones, one being a corner return. If there was 
one intermediate slab (Fig. 3), the whole must have been about 20 feet long. 
As this would agree very well with three of the flank columniations it is 





6 To obtain even this he seems to have pushed his columns too far out on the moulded capping — 


of the podium. 
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a likely solution. It has been observed that this banquet is ‘the feast of 
everyday life’ (Catalogue, p. 31). A very similar feast of sixteen persons is 
represented at Trysa, and in that case several dancing girls are associated 
with the subject. This makes it probable that the one girl who appears on 
our slabs is also a dancer. 

Two stones now widely separated at the British Museum (901 and 906) 
are so exactly alike in general character that they must have been disposed 
to balance one another. They must therefore have been the ends of one 
length of frieze, for each piece has a return end, one to the left, the other to 
the right. Another stone now associated with the first stone of the pair just 
mentioned seems to be properly so placed, although in the Catalogue another 
fragment is interposed. On the stone 903 is carved a single figure reclining 
and drinking from a rhyton, which terminates in a griffin’s head. Similar 
reliefs are frequently found at Lycian tombs and elsewhere. The man is 
described as ‘a dignified bearded figure wearing a broad taenia. A dog lies 
beneath the couch as in the usual type of sepulchral banquet relief’’ (Cata- 
logue, p. 32). This should be the person for whom the monument was 
erected: the two groups, one on either hand, would then be mourners, and 
their general character seems to justify this view. Near the left-hand angle 
a man leads a horse, while another nearer the centre carries ‘an object like 
the satrap’s umbrella’ (Catalogue, p. 31). Both the led horse and the 
umbrella are signs of personal dignity. On the left a man and woman talk, 
and on the right a group of men converse together. The three stones together 
in their present state make up a length of nearly 12 feet, and would thus be 
suitable for one of the ends, the defunct being in the middle and mourners 
on each side. The angle stone 906 is 3 feet 11 inches long, with a proper 
joint to the left. The angle stone 901 is 3 feet 114 inches long, and probably 
the end represents a joint. The intermediate stone 903 is 3 feet 10 inches 
long, with a proper joint to the left, and the subject seems to be complete. 
There is thus high probability that these three stones averaged nearly 4 feet 
long. Michaelis shows the right-hand joint of 903. His illustration of 901 
suggests that it was an inch or two longer. Fellows put the stone 901 at 
the end of the cella, so it must have seemed to him suitable for the position. 
The scheme is so exactly similar to a sepulchral banquet with groups of 
mourners on either hand sculptured over the doorway on the front of a tomb 
at Hoiran in Lycia (Benndorf and Niemann, vol. i. p. 33 and Pl. V.) that 
little doubt can be possible that this subject so treated was on one of the 
ends of the cella. Michaelis rightly saw that the two stones with the groups 
of mourners on them formed the terminations of one length of the frieze, but 
he was forced by the wrong dimensions to which he worked to place them on 
the side of the cella and to associate with them fragments unsuitable in scale 
and subject. Two other fragments at the Museum were, it is clear, always 





7 Compare the Merehi tomb in the B.M. A says : ‘We find on the cella a funeral proces- 
very similar composition occurred on one of sion, amongst the figures of which is the horse 
the Sidon sarcophagi. of a deceased warrior.’ 

8 Since writing this I find that Falkener 
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together as now (904 and 905). Fellows says they formed one stone, and in 
the Catalogue it is added that this stone was ‘sawn in half for transport ’ 
(p. 32). This last point seems to be a mistake, as the fragments appear to 
be divided by a fracture ; but in any case they once formed part of one stone. 
This stone must have been more than 9 feet long; the termination on the 
right hand is lost, but at the left it has a sculptured return. The subject of 
the sculpture on the front is a sacrifice, a subject which would be appropriate 
for the entrance front. 

The frieze, which is described above, of one of the flanks was made up of 
stones about 4 feet 8 inches long ; this again suggests that the sacrifice stone, 
which must have been at least twice as long, did not belong to a flank. All 
the restorers indeed agree in putting it at one end of the cella) When we 
find that the altar of sacrifice, which was the centre between groups 
approaching from both right and left, is at a distance from the sculptured 
return equal to half the width of the cella, we may accept 
it as proved that the Sacrifice was in fact at one end of the 
Cella. 

We have some check on the general arrangements 
from possessing all the four angle stones; as shewn in the 
diagram they suit perfectly the disposition which has been 
arrived at. 

One small fragment, No. 943, is of a horseman exactly 
like the warriors and hunters of the epistyle. As it was he 
hardly possible for a galloping horseman to have belonged 1 
to the subjects described—a feast, a sacrifice, a sepulchral Fic. 3.—PLan or 
banquet—we must assign it to the fourth side. Now on ee wa 
the right-hand return of the subject of the sepulchral 
banquet and mourners, there is sculptured a flying Victory, which would find 
its place at the left-hand of the second long side. The conclusion is obvious 
that the sculpture here represented a battle, and the whole evidence shows 
that the frieze of the cella was disposed thus— 
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A. Funeral sacrifice at the entrance end of the cella (904, 905). 

B. Sepulchral banquet and mourners at the opposite end (901, 903, 906). 
C. Scene of feasting on one of the long sides (898, 899, 900, &c.). 

D. Battle scene on second long side (943, &c., and Victory). 


A fragment of a feast or sepulchral banquet (902) has been associated 
with the more perfect sepulchral banquet (903). It does not, however, 
conform so perfectly to the type of the banquet of the dead, and it could not 
have found a place in the same length of frieze if the scheme set out is 
correct. It is difficult to understand what meaning the two reliefs together 
could have had unless the tomb was erected for two men. It is on a stone 


_ only 1 foot 10 inches long, with a joint at each end, and it seems impossible 


that such a stone could be interposed in one of the end friezes. This relief, 
No. 902, may have been the ‘master of the feast’ on the long side of the 
cella, or there may have been additional frieze sculpture within the antae of 
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the east front. That this was so, indeed, is made highly probable by the 
evidence of the anta stone. This shews that the wall moulding under the 
frieze was in fact continued inside the antae. The stone, 907, with musicians, 
perhaps, also belonged to this situation (cf. Benndorf, Herodn, p. 234). 
Fragment 906, having figures with paterae may also have been inside the 
antae, this position might best account for its having been left unfinished. 
One of these is obviously not of a depth suitable to have formed 
part of the frieze around the cella. Michaelis, starting with Falkener’s 
wrong dimensions, was forced into many difficulties, or even, as 1 think, 
impossibilities. He puts the two groups of mourners on one of the long 
sides, but with work of very different scale and character interposed between 
the two groups. He puts the sepulchral banquet, 903, and the other some- 
what similar stone, 902, together as forming the subject at one end, and the 
Victory approaches this double sepulchral banquet. He found no place for 
the warrior fragment (943). 

His drawings were evidently made before the stones were embedded as 
at present, and therefore they have some value. 

One of the end friezes was made up, as we have seen, of three separate 
stones. This seems to suggest that it was placed at the end opposite the 
entrance, and that this end was not recessed between antae. The stone of 
the Sacrifice may have been long enough to pass from one angle to where, 
above the opposite anta, it was overlapped by the end of the frieze of one of 
the long sides; or it may have been supported by intermediate columns as 
suggested by Falkener. It is a great pity that the stones have been so 
tampered with that much of the evidence is destroyed. When they were 
found it must have been easy to see which had wide soffits and fairly wrought 
backs, and thus must have been beams, and which, on the contrary, had been 
attached to a wall. The backs of the thicker stones seem to have been 
sawn off, and the end joints are now for the most part hidden. Further, 
there seem to be cramp holes in the top surfaces of the stones which have 
been filled up, and these are difficult to explain. 

After writing this, I went to examine the fragments once again. It is 
probable that the cramp holes are modern, they are carefully stopped up and 
they seem to occur near the ends of the existing pieces which may have been 
cramped to the walls before they were rearranged about 20 years ago.® 
I have now no doubt that the long block (904, 905) was indeed part of 
the beam which rested on the antae. It differs from all the other pieces in 
having a deep fillet under the sculpture which goes down to the level of the 
soffit, and that soffit, so far as it can be felt, is polished as no other bottom 
edge is. One other short length has a deep fillet which, however, does not 
go down to the soffit. This is the return of the piece which, as we saw, 
must have overlapped the end frieze of which the long block formed part. 


That this fillet did not range accurately at the height of the rest would not 





® Mr. Arthur Smith kindly informs me that these cramp holes are modern. 
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matter, as it was hidden by the projection of the anta cap. The figure 
sculptured on this return, which would have been the right hand termination 
of the Sacrifice group, carries a rod or torch. 


The Order—This has been well restored at the Museum. The plinth 
block under the base must be put there merely to protect it ; the bases really 
rested directly on the upper surface of the moulded course which surmounts 
the podium. The columns are monolithic, their diameter 143 inches. 
Falkener, who measured them carefully with Penrose, says that they had an 
entasis of one-sixth of an inch. It appears from the restored pediment that 
the total projection of the cornice beyond the epistyle must have been fully 
2 feet. Hawkins says ‘two different sizes of corona were found, one projecting 
103 inches from the bed-mould, the other 43, but on the under side of the 
latter marks were found which indicated the presence of [dentil] blocks’; 
the other corona was that of the pediment. The back of the restored epistyle 
is ‘conjectural.’ As a matter of fact the evidence is against its having been 
broken into fasciae, for Fellows shows it plain. Falkener gives the width 
of the epistyle as having been 15. inches. On Fellows’ model only one lion’s 
head spout is given to a columniation; this requires gutter stones nearly 
64 feet long. There must in fact have been at least two, and probably 
three, heads to a columniation. At such a great building as the Mausoleum 
the gutter stones were only 3} feet long. The ‘tiles’ of the roof are shown 
absurdly wide; the number of courses up the slope also seems insufficient. 
Fellows says he found traces of the ‘tiles’ at the back of the cymatium of 
the pediment. The finish of the roof against the cymatium is abnormal in 
having a sort of coping which looks about 18 inches wide on the model. On 
Scharf’s drawing of the substructure he shows several fragments round 
about: one of these appears to be the apex stone of the pediment with a 
piece of the ‘tile’ attached, that is, wrought in the same piece. This ‘ tile, 
with a turned-up edge on the opposite side to the coping, looks about 2 feet 
wide. Of the bottom angle stone of the pediment on the right Fellows says 
it ‘shows on its back the inclination and width of three successive tiles which 
were in the same piece.’ One of the series of saddle pieces which covered 
the junctions of the capping pieces of the tiles is not quite rightly restored ; it 
had no level bed, but was like this: A. The vertical stem was an ornamental 
addition,” which may have been completed with painted palmettes. Frag- 
ments of three antae capitals exist, or more probably of two antae proper 
and of an angle pilaster, for, as said, it seems unlikely that the back of the 
small cella was recessed between antae as was the entrance front. That 
there was a difference between the two fronts is suggested by the fact that 
one of the three ‘antae’ capitals was bedded differently from the other two. 
One of these capitals, which is practically complete, has three rosettes in 

- front below the mouldings, two rosettes on the left-hand return, and only 
one on the right. Falkener decided that this capital had belonged to the 





” Compare a somewhat similar detail from Bassae in the British Museum. 
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right-hand anta, and that the narrow return was on the outside of the cella. 
This may be a mistake, as a lump of stone not worked off on the upper bed 
seems to show that no beam can have passed in the direction of the left 
hand, but only to the right over the narrow return. The mouldings of these 
capitals are three rows of Lesbian leaves on the front, and on the wider 
return two rows of egg and tongue and one of the Lesbian leaf-moulding. 
Above these was an uncarved moulding; this and the upper carved member 
of the capital were continued along the cella wall under the frieze, and, as 
said, inside the antae. It was set in as a separate piece, 4} inches deep. 
Fellows shows bases to the antae on his model, and he speaks of finding 
fragments of them. As the podium was battered the columns of the order 
may all have inclined inwards a little also. 

At some distance within the antae was a cross wall in which there must 
have been a door to the cella. _ Fellows describes a stone of - form which he 
thought was one of the bond stones of the cross wall and the side wall. 

Hawkins placed a door in the podium ‘making use for that purpose of 
an architrave and part of a cornice which were found close at the foot of the 
east end of the building. We, however, have seen that there is another 
stone which suits better the character of a door in the podium, and Falkener 
was doubtless right in making the other the door of the cella. 

Falkener writes: ‘On looking over Mr. Hawkins’ notebook I find two 
fragments (left at Xanthus) of an architrave and cornice.... from one of 
these it appears that the walls of the cella were thicker than those of the 
projecting walls of the antae.’ Falkener illustrates the two fragments; one 
of them gives the thickness of a wall (about 21 inches) and shows that there 
was a moulding on the inside. The fragment of a console in the Museum 
(No. 987) may from its elegance be supposed to be a part of the same door- 
way. On its right side isan uncarved portion where the bed-mould of the 
cornice ran against it. The architrave had three faces without any additional 
mouldings on the outer edge except along the top. The door of a tomb at 
Myra (Texier and Pullan) seems to have resembled that of the Nereid 
Monument and helps us to explain a difficulty in regard to our console. At 
Myra the consoles were not set close up to the outer edges of the architrave, 
but there was an interval of some inches which allowed some of the capping 
mouldings above the lintel to return at the ends. The consoles only stopped 
the two or three members which were beneath the corona. If we consider 
the outer side of our fragment of a console we shall find a difficulty in 
imagining a suitable completion of its upper part. If it had been of the 
ordinary S form it would have had to be very tall to allow of completing the 
top spiral, indeed the rapid widening upwards of the external channel almost 
precludes the possibility of there having been any upper volute. I suppose, 
therefore, that this channel turned at right angles against the wall. Compare 
the console of the Treasury of Cnidus at Delphi (Durm, ed. 1910, p. 293), 
which has much in common with ours. The hack of our console does not 
seem to have had any bond into the wall; it must either have been pinned on, 
or there was a tenon-like projection at the upper end. It may be recalled 
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that the restored consoles of the north door of the Erechtheum were only 
pinned to the wall, and from the records of that building there seem to have 
been similar ‘ears’ in other places where they have disappeared. These 
curious features appear to have been an expedient to stop the ends of 
cornices above doorways.” <A fairly accurate restoration of this doorway 
could be made. 

The lacunaria of the pteron has been accurately illustrated by Falkener. 
Fellows told him that slabs having three coffers in a row had been found, and 
Falkener was doubtless right in putting these at the ends of the cella, which 
were thus brought into line with columniations of the peristyle. 

We saw that the stones of the cella frieze suggested a flank length of 
about 20 feet. Ten lacunar stones, each 1 foot 114 inches wide, give 19 feet 
7 inches, and 5 inches added for an extra margin would make the total 
exactly 20 feet. Again, Falkener makes the length 18 feet 11} inches, and 
we have seen that these dimensions of his were too little by about a foot. 

One of the stones of the doorway showed a wrought inner face with a 
capping moulding, so that it is certain that the cella was architecturally 
finished. Some fragments of what seem to have been portrait statues 
(940-942) may have stood here. All this throws some reflected light on the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 


The First and Third Friezes.—Having obtained the sizes of the 
monument I returned to the first or broad frieze of the podium which, as 
we saw, would have to be about 22 feet long if it followed the ‘ great course’ 
at once. Assuming that the more important sides of the corner blocks were 
at the ends of the monument, as was the case with the second frieze, and, as 
set up in the Museum, there can be no doubt that 850 and 854 balanced one 
another at the two extremities of one of the ends; the other angle-piece 
(860) is of another type. 

These angle blocks, together with three intermediate blocks as actually 
set up in the British Museum, give a length of 22 feet 4 inch, which is just 
exactly the length we saw was required. It is practically certain that this 
was the scheme of arrangement, but it seems to me that two incongruous 
blocks 851 (4 feet 9 inches) and 853 (3 feet 104 inches) have been used; the 
latter is much too small to balance the former. I would substitute 863 
(4 feet 2} inches) and 856 (broken, but it seems to correspond to it); the 
length required for this would be about 4 feet 5 inches, the average size. 

Blocks 860, 861, 862 all appear to have been in one composition, and as 
one of them is the long side of an angle block, they must also have been 
at one end of the monument; they average about 4 feet 7 inches, and 
require two blocks averaging 4 feet 2 inches to make up the length. This 





4 Middleton studied a stone of an enriched with a sinking and two pins to fix a console.’ 
architrave now known to have formed part of | What he meant by a sinking does not appear 
one of the eastern windows of the Erechtheum _ on his drawing, but the pin-holes were evidently 
(J.H.S. Supp. Paper 3, 1900). He described _ for fixing a console. 
it,as ‘end of lintel block of... . architrave 
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much, I believe, is certain—the two ends of the broad frieze were each made 
up of five blocks, averaging 4 feet 5 inches, and collectively about 22 feet 
1 inch. 

It is difficult to obtain any clear information as to the length of the 
epistyle blocks on which the third ‘frieze’ was sculptured. In the British 
Museum restoration of the end the columns are placed 6 feet 9} inches from 
centre to centre, and this result obtained by working down from the 
accurately reconstructed pediment {must be nearly right. Falkener gives the 
size of three blocks as 6 feet 2 inches, 6 feet 2} inches, and 6 feet 53 inches, 
but he allows that all these dimensions are probably about 2 inches too 
short, and this would give two of about 6 feet 4 inches and one of about 
6 feet 74 inches. One which is now most certain (886) is 6 feet 4 inches, 
and we saw that the flank columniations were about this dimension. The 
best point of departure for the arrangement of this ‘frieze’ is the hunting 
composition, which occupies three blocks. One of these (889) is as much as 


7 feet 5 inches long; it is made up of two pieces, but they seem to be 


accurately put together, this is just the length the two blocks at the ends 
which overlapped the angles must have been. Another of the hunt blocks 
(887) is about 6 feet 8 inches and the third (888) is now about 7 feet, made 
up of two pieces. These three blocks, collectively 21 feet 1 inch long, can 
only have occupied one of the ends, which as we have seen was about 
21 feet 7 inches long. To make up this length exactly, all we have to do is 
to make the 7 feet piece pair with the 7 feet 5 inch one, and add an inch to 
the 6 feet 8 inch block. These three blocks are each occupied by a separate 
episode : hunting the bear, the boar, the wild horse. Of a battle composi- 
tion there are at least parts of four blocks remaining. No. 890, as now 
restored out of three or four pieces, is 8 feet 8 inches long, an impossible 
dimension for either front or flank. The one of these stones the length of 
which is most sure (894) is about 6 feet 44 inches long. Four or five blocks, 
one of which was such a length can only have occupied one of the flanks 
which had five columniations of about 6 feet 43 inches. 

We now have six blocks left which are occupied with the groups of a 
funeral assembly and with servants bringing offerings or meats for the 
banquet. One of these blocks (886) has a length of 6 feet 4 inches. With 
other blocks which correspond to it in style, this must have occupied a flank 
position. Another block (897) is restored as 6 feet 8 inches long, and this 
must represent the second end of the structure. 


Nereid Statues and Lions.—Fourteen or fifteen figures of Nereids seem 
to be represented by the existing statues and fragments. Five or more were 
somewhat smaller than the others. As sculpture several of the figures are 
distinctly poor, indeed 918 and 919 are almost repulsive. The design of 
these Nereids’ ho ering with their feet supported on a bird or other creature 
has more in common with the Victory of Paeonius than with any other 
known work, é A. 

Fellows’ scheme of restoration only required ten of these figures in the 
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intercolumniations and he used four others as acroteria, an arrangement 
followed at the British Museum. As the monument has sixteen inter- 
columniations, it is much more reasonable to suppose that all the Nereids 
occupied these spaces. Watkiss Lloyd argued against Fellows’ scheme as a 
matter of taste and he conjecturally put Griffons as acroteria at the four 
angles. Now when we find that there is actually existing a part of a Griffon 
or Sphinx in the usual attitude for an acroterion (“944: Hind-quarters of a 
winged sphinx, seated”) we may accept it as ‘proved that all the Nereids 
were placed around the pteron and that four sphinxes served as angle 
acroteria. Sphinxes and lions are frequently found as tomb guardians in 
other Xanthian sculptures, and four served as acroteria on one of the Sidon 
sarcophagi. Fragments of four lions belonging to the Nereid monument 
were found by Fellows; these are best disposed as by Lloyd. 


Dating.—Many obvious derivations in the sculpture and architectural 
details from the Parthenon and the Erechtheum have been pointed out. 
The relations with Trysa and other Lycian works which seem to be of 
the fourth century are still closer. A motive of a goat being dragged along 
to the sacrifice which occurs twice on our monument appears also in an 
important form at Ephesus, and the ordinary probability would be that the 
lesser derived from the greater. Some of the incidents of the hunting frieze 
the ramping bear for instance—are found also on the Sidon sarcophagus of 
the mourning women (c. 350) and, the pedimental composition of the battle 
scene is so remarkably like the pedimental group of the Alexander sarco- 
phagus (c. 320) that there must be some direct relation between them. A 
soldier at the left-hand end of a slab of the wide frieze, who turns to shoot an 
arrow, closely resembles a similar figure on the same sarcophagus. The 
sculptures of the narrow podium frieze are very pictorial with clever perspec- 
tive effects; they belong to a school of sculpture which was consciously 
imitating painting.® The subject of the seated Satrap should be compared 
with a relief on the tomb of Merehi. 

Notwithstanding a kind of superstition for dating this monument too 
early, it cannot be believed that such sculpture was wrought before the 
second half of the fourth century was well advanced. Some of the architec- 
tural details, as notably the poor mouldings of the pediment, point to the 
same conclusion. . 

In a copy of Watkiss Lloyd’s Xanthian Marbles in the Library of the 
Hellenic Society is inserted a MS. letter from the author to Dr. Sharpe written 
in 1846, in which Lloyd says—‘ How could Sir Charles relish your sacrilegious 
attempt to bring down the date of this monument to the age of Alexander ? 
I suspect as little as he is likely to be in love with the general purport of my 
own speculations. I freely admit that looking only to the terms of the 





inscription,“ especially with your construction of it, and even when we take 





12 See P. Girard, La Peinture Antique, it is assigned to early in the fourth century. 
p- 201. 44 Of the inscribed stele, I suppose. 
» * In a recent British Museum publication 
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into consideration the lower frieze of the monument, the temptation is very 
great to ascribe the whole a triumphal intention and to regard it as a trophy 
tomb of the Carian Allies of Persia.’ 

Dr. Sharpe, it appears, saw ‘Carian influences in the building, and 
thought that the monument was built after the time of Alexander ‘ when 
doubtless the Carians gained ground in Lycia.’ Newton, in the article before 
referred to, expressed the view that the Mausoleum was the prototype of our 
monument which was ‘probably of a period subsequent to the time of 
Artemisia.’ Fellows himself said, ‘the peculiar form of its massive pedestal 
surmounted by a temple-like structure [is] similar to those which I have only 
seen in Caria in the ancient cities of Alinda, Alabanda and Mylasa.’ 

I have the hope that some time it may be found desirable to put the 
frieze slabs in their proper order ; then I trust the further step will be taken 
of re-erecting one of the fronts, at least, in its complete form; indeed the 
possibility of setting up the whole monument should be carefully 
considered.!® 





NOTE ON THE DIMENSIONS. 


As has been shown of the temple at Priene and other Greek buildings, 
we may expect that the chief dimensions of our monument were set out in 
multiples of the Greek foot, which was equal to 11°6417 English inches. 
The size given for the substructure agrees almost exactly with 23 by 34 
Greek feet, and the dimension of the columniation. of the front agrees very 
nearly with 7 Greek feet. The width of the front from angle column to angle 
column (centres) would thus have been about 21 by 32 Greek feet, being 
two feet within the substructure in each direction. The columniations of the 
flanks were four or five inches less than those of the fronts and the total 
dimension of the flanks gives 6% Greek feet from column to column. The 
measure along the outside of the frieze of the order would have been 22} by 
334 Greek feet; that is very nearly as 2 is to 3 at this significant part. 
Possibly 7 Greek feet for the columniation is a little excessive, and we should 
take the dimensions 22 x 33 as the fundamental measure, but if the columns 
were inclined the fraction disappears. [I find that Hawkins had estimated 
the size of the monument at the ‘great course’ as 33 by 22 English feet, 
beyond which the substructure projected 1} inches all round (Musewm of 
Class. Antiqu, p. 259) and this nearly agrees with Benndorf’s measurement. 
Fellows’ scheme of restoration required him to contract the size as much as 
possible. ] 

W. R. Leruasy. 





15 Beautiful drawings of the sculpture by admirable. Our Fig. 2 is taken from it. 


Scharf are preserved in the British Museum. 
An illustration of one of the pedimental groups, 
from @ drawing of his which seems to have dis- 
appeared, is given in an article by Gibson in 
the Musewm of Classical Archaeology. Fal- 
kener’s representation of the second frieze is 


Collignon has excellent illustrations of some 
of the figures and friezes in the second volume 
of his History of Greek Sculpture ; and repre- 
sentations of most of the other fragments af 
be found in Monwmenti del ie 
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ANTHROPOMETRY OF GREEK STATUES. 


[PLates VII.-IX.] 





Nore.—The illustrations which I have given are not to be regarded.as finished drawings, but 
rather as the best results that could be obtained from the records of my working note-books, and 
of measurings made in the midst of the statues. The whole purpose is to submit a practicable 
method, 





I—The Doctrine of the Canon. 


Ir is strange that it should be believed by many artists and critics of 
art that no doctrine of human proportions was known in the schools of the 
‘great masters. For the contrary would seem to be the true case, if we are 
to judge by the practice and the comments of the artists and their friends. 
Egyptian? and early Greek, and indeed all symbolic art is obviously based 
on measured proportions. The remark-of Diodorus (I. 98) about the twenty- 
one parts by which the body was measured in Egyptian sculpture may not 
be enough for a theory of an Egyptian canon, but it agrees well enough with 
the plainly systematic treatment of the sitting and the standing figures. It 
is more difficult to believe that the Egyptian sculptor had not a set of 
ratios which he used in his work.2, The same may be said of the archaic 
Greek statuary; and when we come to the classical work, we cannot 
think that the doctrine ro yap eb mapa pixpdy dia TodArOY apiOuav™ was 
held alone by the followers of Polykleitos the Argive. Classical art develops 
so demonstrably on inherited doctrine of various kinds that it is hard to 
believe that there was no regard to proportions composed of numerical ratios 
as part of it. At the end of the Hellenic age such allusions as that of 


— 





_ 1 For a front view of the body as divided by a note to J. G. Wilkinson’s The Ancient 


4 f the Egyptians into 19 parts (Diodorus, i. 98, Egyptians (vol. ii. ch. x. n. 8) says that there 


ive been including the height of were three canons: one as early as the Third 
ss when he siys 21) see Lepsius’s Dynasty, the second from the Twelfth Dynasty 
‘ives del’ Egypte ; his Deser. te the Twenty-second, and the third subse- 
quently. Diodorus refers, I think, to the third. 
_ ™ Philo Mech. iv. 2, A writer of second 
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Vitruvius (i. 2) to the measured basis of symmetry in art are quite in accord 
with what we know of the Greek practice: in hominis corpore e cubito pede 
palmo digito * ceterisque particulis symmetros est eurythmiae qualitas. The 
supposition that first Polykleitos, and then Vitruvius, and then Leonardo da 
Vinci were trying to establish a doctrine and practice of calculation in 
statuary and architecture is, I believe, simply due to oversight, and perhaps 


not a little to the prejudice ** which the enormous impulse expressing itself 


in later romantic art (especially since the championship of Goethe) has 
created in favour of the free work of genius untrammelled by any doctrine 


whatever. 


The gist of the doctrine of Greek art, so far as it found words for 
literary comment (for plastic art is taciturn on this side), is to be found in the 
three summarising words dvadoyia, ovppetpia, edpvOpia. The two last 
name the greater qualities which literature has made famous, the symmetry * 
being that technical regard for the placing of parts to the best advantage, 
and the ewrythmia® the nameless grace to which language has striven in 
vain to give expressive names, that elusive tertuwm quid without which we 
may have skilled work of artisans and works of taste, and even of dis- 
tinguished talent, but no true work of art. All this the cultured world has 
learned at Plato’s feet; but the other term. analogia, translated into Latin 


by proportio, that which has regard to the rata pars,’ the measured ratio of 


part to part, in detail, has naturally been less interesting to the layman, and 
has been overlooked. But ‘ behind the scenes’ the artist being also artisan 
has had much to do with it, and occasionally a Leonardo or a Diirer has 
reminded the world of its permanent importance. 

To Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) we owe perhaps most the preserva- 
tion of faith in the doctrine of advaXoyia or numerical proportion of parts. 





% These were terms familiar in the metro- 
logical systems as ordinary names of measured 
lengths, and usually had fixed values. See e.g. 
Michaelis on the Oxford metrological relief, 
J.H.S. iv. 

3a ‘Le préjugé qui existe contre tout ce qui 
ressemble & des moyens de précision.’—Eugéne 
Guillaume in a Notice on the Doryphoros in 
Rayet’s Mon. de l’Art Antique, Paris, 1880. 
The article is most admirable: ‘ L’originalité 
peut se retrouver jusque dans le résultat d’un 
calcul.’ Prof. Perey Gardner called my atten- 
tion to it. 

4 L. Urlichs refers to many writers who so 
use itin Griech. Kunstschriftsteller, Bock V\I. 
(Intro.) and Philostrat. Jun. Imag. Prooem. : 
doxoder 5€ wot madaiol Te Kal gopol kvdpes ToAAG 
imtp ocuupetpias ris ev ypapirh ypdwat K.7.A. 
As an example of ovumerpla which is essential 
if not deliberate I give in Fig. 1 a marking of 
Gian Bologna’s Mercury, at Florence. The 
sculptor has disposed the arms and legs so as 


to give the rhythm of the lines of an unstrung 
bow (see dotted line). The same essential sym- 
metry of parts is to be observed in the body 
also in its rigid attitudes. I have marked some 
on the figures in frent and profile in Fig. 2. 
The reader will note the rhythmic effect not 
only of the lines but also of the masses. E.g. 
of the rump, the calf, and the heel (A, aand @) ; 
and again of C, ¢ and ¢, in the profile ; as well 
as the correspondence of parts about the axis 
shown in the geometric outlines (in front view) 
produced by shoulders, ribs, abdominal muscles, 
ete. 

5 Vitruvius defines it so, i. 2, iii. 1; cp. 
Lucian, Pro Imag. 14; Clem. Alex. Paed., iii. 
11 and 64 (e%pu@uos Kal Kadds dvdpids) ; Xenoph. 
Memor. iii. 10,9; Plut. de educat. puer. 11; 
Diod. ii. 56, 4, and i. 97, 6 (ju@uds avdpidvrwr, 
i.e. general bearing, pose, poise). 

® Vitruv. i. 2, p. 12. Proportio quae graece 
avadoyla dicitur. III. i. p. 65. Elsewhere rd 
avddoyor. ; ; 
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Ho saw that Vitruvius’ few lines concealed more than they revealed of the 
ancient rule, and noted that his Pes vero altitudinis corporis sextae (partis), 
cubitum quariae, pectus quartae, etc., was only an exanuple of ratios. Leonardo's 
lament ‘Defuit una mihi symmetria prisca ” (written by his epitaphist, but 
quite characteristic of his. own modest. bearing) is partly regret at not fully 
appreciating what he knew instinctively to be the principle of complete 
harmony (or, as Bossi calls it, la commodulazione’ in respect to le tre propor- 
zioni che gli antichi distinguevano, la numerica, l’armonica e la geometrica) 
in the incomparable Greek work; and partly matter of fact indication of 
failure to find any more of the “discoveries of the Greek masters than 
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P} Vitruvius and an odd literary note or two had indicated. He was convinced, 

. however, that the Greek schools hada full doctrine of ratios, if only it could 
be unearthed ! 

shies ah More wT ageem than Da Vinci’s indication of the canon is Diirer’s 
¢ y achievement. The neacengenying scheme of detailed measure- 











senten S pore seine erie —that is a relative, not an absolute standard. 
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ments is his own, Fig. 3 below being taken from the British Museum copy 
(Print Room case 36. a. 5) of his Vier Bucher, 1528. The system of notation 
has a formidable appearance, but it is easily explained, and in practice easily 
reduced to percentage values. Thus the heights marked for the lower leg in 
profile against the vertical lines are 168, 150, 143, 70, 62-1 and 17 respec- 
tively; and these I would read as 365, 438, 34% and so on. They come 
out as 28 /, 25°/, 24% nearly, 11°3 nearly, 10°3 nearly, and 3% nearly of the 
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Fic. 8.—Direr’s SCHEME OF PROPORTIONS. 


height of the body, and may be compared directly with the pone 
scheme which I have shown in Plate VII. (‘Geometric Man ’). 

To examine one or two parts in detail: his head is in height 4%, «¢., 
13 ¥, making the stature to be 7} heads nearly ; his foot is in length 3455, 
which is 15}, a foot rather smaller than the one-sixth foot which Vitruvius 
- gives as the ancient norm; the breadth of chest between the nipples is 35 
or 11 ¥ nearly, a narrow chest; shoulders 3% or 23:3 °%; hips +251 or 


> 
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18%; while the measurement between the iliac spines shown by the curved 
line is given as yy’, or 13 °/ approx.$ 

Anton Raphael Mengs (1728-79), whom I select for the interest of his 
suppressed chapter on Proportions, was fully convinced that the Greeks worked 
by sure rules: ‘In quelle figure trovarsi una proporzione impossibile a conoscersi 
e a praticarsi senza un’ arte che dia regole sicure. Queste regole non 
potevano fondarsi in altro che nella proporzione.’ The head according to his 
canon is shown in Fig.17. This Flaxman, though less positive about the 
sure rules, also maintains (to quote him at second hand from Walker): ‘It 
must not be supposed that those simple geometrical forms of body and limbs 
in the divinities and heroes of antiquity depended upon .. . blind and 
ignorant arbitration. They are, on the contrary, a consequence of the strict 
and extensive examination of nature, of rational inquiry, etc., etc.’ While 
he, like Michelangelo, feared the dominance of the merely mechanical, he 
saw with Polykleitos and Pythagoras that nature must have observable 
proportions, and that ‘Le sentiment y trouvait son exercice et son frein, et 
imagination sa sureté’ (Eugene Guillaume). 

These are only a few of the great artists of all ages who have preached 
the doctrine of the Canon; many using schemes of proportion in their own 
work.* Those who have seemed to deny the doctrine have, I am sure, for 
the most part, been misunderstood.? While they deny the control of fixed 
rules mechanically applied and demand for themselves the utmost freedom 
in infinite variety of detail, the great artists obey rules of proportion 
nevertheless, and are even distinguished by the ratios which they prefer. 
As Kalkmann has shown in his Proportionen des Gesichts there are as a 
matter of fact sets of-ratios in the successive schools. These are virtually 
canons,’ whether they were ever formulated or not. If a sculptor in Greece 
could go straight to work upon his marble block in the production of a well- 
known type, he must have had an absolute mastery of the geometrical 
relations of the parts. ‘The very freedom of Greek sculpture is to a great 
extent due to its close adherence to tradition. (E. A. Gardner, Intro. to 
Six Greek Sculptors.) And tradition in the Greek practice is aetually 





* The symbols used for denominators, placed 
sometimes under and sometimes beside the 
numerators, are “f, a ‘line’ or ‘rule,’ } or 428 
of height ; £, a ‘ Zall,’ y, of the ‘line’ or 4% 
of height ; 1, a ‘Teil,’ yy of a ‘ Zall’ or gh5 of 


. 14 1 
height. Thus agg = tte and /fauete= 


#4, while “a =o. The interpretation is my 
own. Note that in the German lettering 


_ peyn=pein= Bein. 


a T suspect many others of deliberately con- 
cealing their use of measurement. Diirer com- 
plains that Jacopo de’ Barbari refused to give 
him the secret of the scheme of proportions he 


used. The case of Mengs is remarkable : his 
Italian, German, and English editors (see Biblio- 
graphy) omitted his exposition of his scheme, 
with an apology for their own obtuseness. 

® For example, I think Michelangelo is 
misunderstood when he says ‘che le proporzioni 
non cadono sotto alcuna misura di quantita’ 
(according to Vincentio Danti) and ‘chi non ha 
le seste negli occhi non trover& mai artifizio.’ 
He is rightly denying any absolute set of 
measurements for the human frame, and any 
mechanically binding rule. 

See infra my attempt to plot out Kalk- 
mann’s numbers graphically, , 
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expressed in ratios reducible to a scheme. This, at least, it is in part, mys 2 
object ultimately to show. a 

The masters in art were often guided by immediate inaight without = 
conscious calculation. Lesser men may nevertheless profitably observe their 
practice in its calculable results. And observers have been many, as the 
Bibliography (infra) suggests. These observers unfortunately employed 
different notations in recording their discoveries ; also they often attempted 
to give absolute instead of proportional measurements, and to find the 
universal norm instead of the type; and they did not always describe 
relations that were genuinely anatomical. To these defects is due. the 
oblivion which has fallen npon them (Diirer’s brilliant and useful work is a 
notable example), and these defects might, I think, be remedied by the use 
of the scheme of geometric and numerical notation which these pages have 
been written to expound. 

Before explaining my scheme, I should like to mention one notable 
suggestion, and to glance at the position of modern anthropometry. 


Il—-The Theory of the Inscribed Figures of a Cirele. 


Jay Hambidge and W. W. Story have striven to prove," one for Greek 
architecture and the other for the human figure, that the units of measure- 
ment are to be found in the sides of the regular figures which can be 
inscribed in the circle. Story has used also units other than the sides,” and 
by applying them chiefly for vertical heights and horizontal widths in his 
system to the construction of a new canon he produces a normal figure of 
great beauty and persuasiveness. Mr. Hambidge, having to deal with archi- 
tecture, lays stress on the elements of the Greek curves, and remarking 
‘wherever precision and subtlety of curvature combined with refinement of 
symmetry occur in classical masterpieces of formal art, there is a most 
complete agreement with the proportions to be found in the regular forms of 
nature, applies the lengths of sides of the inscribed figures to ‘deriving’ 
secondary circles to ‘determine the disposition of the elements of symmetrical 
and proportional form.’ 

I have plotted out, in a more particular application of my own, some of 
the resulting curves on paper ruled in decimal squares, with results very 
closely in accord with other observations taken in quite a different aspect. 
These results I must defer to a later paper.* I should like, however, to” 
submit the following examples of some curves resulting from the use of the 
inscribed figures. They occur in great wealth in the outlines of the human — 
body, of which I have worked out many applicenees — 


- 


- 
) 
_s 





11 The former in a paper, ‘The Natural Basis ee. G-wishe tot toe 
of Form in Greek Art,’ read before the Hellenic peBoireh listen Sod oe 
Society 2A: November, at 
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____ A system of » circles in binary relation (diameters as 1:2:4:8 ete.: A 
in Fig. 4) produces 3n magnitudes, the lengths of the sides of the inscribed 
figures (see uppermost figure). It gives 6n magnitudes if the heights of the 
inscribed figures are also taken in; to these the lengths of radii may be 
added. One set of these is indicated by the group of five vertical lines in 
the middle of Fig. 4. These may be arranged, as in the set marked () — A, 
to plot curves. By combining such sets as in right-hand diagram, we get new 


Inscribed 
regular figures 
; and the derived curves. 
























Circles in binary 
relation. Inner circle . 
radius of next “1. 
e circumser. - ee ee 
A. The units of ; by twice 
measurement units and 
for “beautiful S inversion 
curve are the é 
sides of the 
inseribed figures 
and the radii 
l singleja 
Inversion. 
These units are equal to 
(nearly) 85 points inside O 
= aia 2 eS 
i ese ee with ce 
of © both 
5 «= «rad O ways e 
when larger circle 1s 10 rad @ 
Heights of & and © give additional derived circles which are - 


oe» , parts of the system. 
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___ magnitudes and corresponding sets of curves. My suggestion is merely that 
such a system would be perfectly accurate and infinitely applicable, and yet 
: would vary automatically with the change of any one magnitude. 
os i ic system, half the solution 








of the ancient Canon problem. It came to this: Could the Greek sculptors, 
, so closely to type and proportion that we have. the antique 


are 
: ~ 
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able by proportion of parts,!* have possibly attempted to apply the foot-unit 
or the palm-unit or the finger-nail! unit, standardised or not, to work so 
delicate and small as the details of the Cassel Apollo, the Doryphoros and 
Diadumenos, the Hermes, the Praying Boy, the Youth by Stephanos, or the 
Aphrodite of Cnidus? And if they worked by a standard now lost of more 
exact magnitudes, how did they endure the labour of converting by fractional 
reduction the standard. tables for the particular statue on which they were 
working—for hardly two statues are of the same absolute height “—by any 
method which was known to them? That is the problem, and its solution 
has been awaiting an appreciation of the use of a group of geometric ratios 
which would be constant so long as any one of them remained unchanged, 
i.e., through the continuance of a piece of work. I say ‘ appreciation’ because 
there is no novelty, I suppose, in the fact that the regular inscribed figures 
are capable of the treatment suggested above : the difficulty has been lack of 
proof that the Greeks used those in particular, and of any urgent reason why 
they should. 

Why could they not, for instance, have said something similar to our 
universal per cent.? The answer is, I think, clear. Because it is of no use 
to say per cent. about a ratio unless you have instruments of precision '™ 
which enable you to find immediately and easily the measurement which 
that makes on any given line. If we say that the upper arm-bone is 74% of 
the height of the body, the lower arm +y/5, the shin-bone ,%%;, and so on, 
these are only now useful observations when we have section scales and 
proportional compasses and paper ruled in millimetres. The construction of 
a finely divided scale computed for each new statue would surely have been 
intolerably laborious. It seems obvious to us to say ‘Measure, off 20 milli- 
metres’; but the reproduction of perfect millimetre scales is a benefaction 
of modern industry which was unknown in Greece. 

Now that squared paper is well ruled and millimetre " scales reliable, so 
that one may have for every record of a human figure as large as this page 
2,000 and more squares on which to mark a norm and record divergencies 
we shall not need for the work-room the inscribed figures of a circle; but 
the geometric figure was almost the only instrument of precision of equal 
applicability which the Greek artist conld use or make. He could say with 
assurance, ‘When the upper arm (humerus) is as long as the side of the 





14 This may be taken as beyond dispute. 
There are recognised differences in these types, 
not only of artistic value but also of arith- 
metical. See Kalkmann, loc. cit., on the mea- 
surable change in proportions of the face. And 
everybody alludes to ratios in order to dis- 
tinguish, ¢.g., the Apollo of Tenea or the 
Doryphoros from the Hermes. ~ 

1 Pindar, Ol. viii. 158, speaks of nx@v 
Tecodpwy daxTiAwy mévTe, ms 

16 Two thousand millimetres is an average 
measurement for the height of the heroic figures, 


<G 


but the Oxford metrological relief figure has 


outspread arms which extend 2057 mm., the 57 
being just enough to cause intolerable trouble 
in the measuring—too little to ‘ count,’ but too 
much to ignore. 

16a Engineers’ and architects’ comparative 
scales particularly. 
' 17 We use paper ruled in hundredths because 
of the convenience of decimal records in Europe. 


But we may remark that the decimal system is 


not intrinsically the best. 
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inscribed triangle, the lower (with the wrist) is as long as the side of the 
square, and always have a ratio both useful and precise. And if it was 
such a ratio he used, it was the ratio of natural geometry. 


IlIl.—Method of Modern Anthropometry. 


The indications of the ratios of the ancient canons, numerous as they 
are, are still too fragmentary to enablé us to reconstruct the canons them- 
selves, and so to show deductively their application to ancient statuary. 
The modern method is inductive : it proceeds by examination of the statues 
to establish the system of the existing proportions. In this it has been 
much assisted by modern anthropometry in general, which as a branch of 
scientific anthropology is proceeding by the same inductive method, and has 
already made considerable progress in mapping out the ground to be 
surveyed, as the records of topographical anatomy, biometric investigation, 
and tabulations of racial differences,’ fairly show. 

Both for measurement of statuary and the measurement of living bodies 
we have until recently lacked instruments. 

For the mensuration of so living a piece of nature as the body, 
observation and collation were demanded on a scale to which its record- 
ing and comparing apparatus of the mediaeval world was not equal; 
a century of modern anatomy und a half-century of reliable graphic records 
have only recently furnished us copiously with facts for this branch of 
biometric. The labours of many pioneers have at last summarised some 
of the first available results,* and the museums, treatises on anatomy, and 
records of the proceedings of special societies furnish thousands of models, 
casts, drawings and photographs really trustworthy for reference and colla- 
tion. The makings of an apparatus criticus for the mensuration of statuary 
are at last in our hands. 

For example, A. Kalkmann, in 1893, published a monograph (above 
mentioned) on the proportions of the parts of the face in Greek statuary 
which, in addition to the thousands of measurements which he himself had 
made, gives mauy of the observations of masters and writers of the Classical 
Age, of commentators in the Middle Age, and of exponents in our times. 

The extreme care given to the smallest dimensions and the lucid 
systematic arrangement of the tables of comparison which Kalkmann’s 
monograph shows, mark an epoch in the scientific treatment of the subject. 


‘ All that remains to be done is the reduction of all these absolute millimetre 


measurements to some common scale or scheme—a large task ! Meanwhile 
we have the millimetres, which is much. 





Ma Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie has con- 
tributed much material ; ¢.g , ‘ Farly Egyptian 


- Skeletons’ (measurements) and ‘A Systematic 


Study of Jaws,’ being chapters iv. and vi. of 
Tarkhan, ii., Brit. Sch. Arch. Egypt, 1912. 

» 8 See the of the Anthropo- 
logical Societies of Paris, London, Berlin, ete. 


Professor Karl Pearson has won much grati- 
tude for Biometrika. At least sixteen years 
ago I was assisting him in making records 
of physical characters of school children and 
students. See Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. 69, p. 332 
(1902). 
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Almost at the same time, in 1895, the publication of Professor G. 
Fritsch’s monograph Die Gestalt des Menschen,” confirming the observations 
of C. Schmidt’ in 1849 and of C. Carus*! in 1874, gave a stimulus and a 
method,” which had before been lacking, to the general observation of human 
proportions in modern races and for the practical uses of art. 

Finally the recent formation of a Committee of the British Association 
(referred to below) to guide Anthropometric Investigation has raised the 
study to the position of an acknowledged science ; and the Congres Inter- 
national d’Anthropologie (Geneva) in 1912 formulated an International 
Agreement for the unification of Anthropometric Measurements. 

In publications on anatomy for the instruction of medical and especially 
surgical students, much exact work has been done which the graphic 
reproductions make available in such work as Mr. L. Bathe Rawling’s 
Landmarks, with its system of median and lateral planes, and the plastic 
in such modelling as that exhibited in the cases in the Museums at the 
London Hospital and Guy’s and other Schools of Medicine. 

In all these geometric arrangement and the measurement of angles and 
distances play large parts. Many of them are accepted by modern surgery 
for guidance in operative practice.” 





My conclusion is this. It is becoming increasingly possible and desirable 
to have a formal quantitative knowledge of the proportions of plastic works 
of art (a scientific andriantometry), expressed in positive symbols of ratio and 
represented graphically by a diagrammatic method, which shall be indepen- 
dent of perspective and all the artistic devices by which the eye is satisfied 
and deceived. 

It is not at first sight obvious that one cannot see the width of a full- 
sized human limb, except, theoretically, at infinity. Let H in Fig. 5 repre- 
sent the eye of an observer of a cylindrical object, cabm. Then it is 
impossible at the same time that a ray of light from point a, the last point 
visible at the tangent on one side, and also a ray from m, its diametrical 
opposite point, should both reach the eye.. The last visible point, b, on 








19 In the Verhandl, der Berliner Anthrop. 
Gesellschaft. 

20 Proportionsschliissel. 

"1 Die Proportionslehre des mensch. Gestalt. 

2 It is a method of anatomical values, 
graphic, taking the vertebral column for its 
modulus and using the principal articulations 
of the skeleton for its mensuration scheme. It 


is, for a general estimate of a figure, excellent ; I > 


have made much use of it for first observations ; 
and have found its mnemonic value high for 
the practical student of elementary artistic 
anatomy. Its defects are (1) lack of precision 
of points, (2) use of extremities of vertebral 


column as standard points, (3) use of the deeply 
hidden head of femur as a standard point, 
(4) applicability to the eréct figure for full 
front view only. The employment of Fritsch’s 
canon for comparative measurements I have 
shown in Fig. 11. The measurements are 
mine. 

3 A single example of practical judgment 
based on a geometric marking on the body may 
be quoted: Michaelis believes that the more 
perfect the rhombus which he indicated on the 
surface in the lumbar region, the better the 
conformation of the pelvis for normal parturi- _ 
tion. : 
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the side opposite to He, is nearer to the observer than m,and ab, the apparent 
width of the cylinder, is smaller than am, the true width. The observing 
eye at H never sees the maximum width, ed, at all, though binocular 
vision helps the observer to see a little more. 

The superiority of the observed fact on which modern realism in artistic 
work and judgment insists makes it the more necessary that we should also 
know the true distances, the often less pleasing facts. For the problems of 


| knowledge. This is accepted in the methods of all those students of 

anthropometry who reject all focal measurement by converging rays of light 
(such as photography gives, and the rule-of-thumb measurement of the 
drawing school), and who by the use of calipers and sliding-beam compasses *4 
take the diametric size of limbs and other parts. 

But here a difficulty occurs of considerable practical importance: the 
record made by the calipers will be, of course, the distance ed in Fig. 5 (or 
even, in figures of shape anopb, the larger distance, nn’), while the eye will 

: have been used to seeing it as ab; in other words, the most accurate record 
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_ of true observations, such as Story’s or Kalkmann’s, if made on a plane 

surface by delineation, must necessarily look wrong. Seen from, a point 
usually above or usually below the level of the eye, parts will have a 
remembered dimension which will be contradicted by the graphic record in 
true magnitudes. If, now, in order to please the eye, to correct the 
perspective in unusual positions (e.g., as of a statue on a pedestal as high as 
the observer), and for other artistic reasons known to the artist, the part be 
made a little larger or a little smaller than the normal,” this will be recorded 
by the exact measurements as an actually distorted or even deformed figure. 

or this there is no help, but the practical difficulty makes against the ready 
acceptance of the true record ; for there is not, as in the case of architecture, 
owance which at least may be made in a sufficient number of 
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artistic judgment are in many cases insoluble through want of just that 
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cases; there is an ever-recurring adjustment necessitated by the enormous 
number of planes, undulations, and intersections which the ‘human figure 
admits. The true record of the sizes, the actual magnitude of the material 
medium which the artist used in order to get his effect of beauty, is on paper 
often displeasing to the eye. 

We shall have, perhaps, a representation inartistic, crude, even, it may 
be, ugly, but we shall have at least the constructive dvaXoyia of the figure, 
le proporzioni numerica e geometrica; and, in so far as and wherever the 
knowledge of proportional magnitude can go, we shall have achieved within 
the limits of the artist’s small demands a full delineation of the anatomical 
facts. The judgment will no longer struggle in the maddening attempt to 
reconcile the varying evidence of foreshortening, optical delusion, stereoscopic 
effects of our double vision, artistic prejudices, and the prejudices of previous 
knowledge, when all we want to know is how much of space is occupied by 
bodies and parts out of which the artist is to make, by disposal and modifica- 
tion, his works of art. 

In the case of architectural plans and elevations the similar difficulty 
has survived the prejudice, and the usefulness of the elevation has secured it a 
tolerance which the human ‘ elevations’ cannot yet expect. 

I am, nevertheless, so fully convinced that photographs and artistic 
drawings of statuary are useless for purposes of exact comparison of pro- 


' portions, that I believe the orthogonal record will be adopted for all reliable 


comparison, by those who have to pronounce judgment on statues, and 
whose high gifts in judgment of great works of art are often embarrassed by 
the ambiguity of adjectives, large, small, and the like, meaning, as they are 
naturally used, large in appearance, small to the observer in such and such 
position, and the like; and the criti¢ would be glad to be able sometimes to 
refer to actual dimensions in more mathematical terms. 

The new Athena, for example, which is placed at Oxford side by side 
with the Marsyas of Myron, has certainly a slender youthful appearance, but 
this is what the artist gives us; actual measurement showing that the 
shoulders are relatively wider than the average (see Plate IX.). I measured 
this half-a-dozen times to convince myself of this surprising fact. The Cassel 
Apollo again has in effect a graceful slenderness of hips, but the actual 
arithmetical ratio between the depth (front to back) of pelvis and length of 
leg is larger than the normal (see Plate VIII.). Again I have found by many 


observations that the Aphrodite figure is of a geometric type so similar to - 


that of the Apollo that no marked difference is shown on my scale, and 
the supposed general difference in ratio of shoulders to hips does not exist. 
As Professor Fritsch has pointed out, the Aphrodite of Melos is larger on one 
side than on the other. 
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IV.—A New Recording Instrwment. 


To resume. If there is a Canon of proportion implied in the best Greek 
statuary and if the indications of Vitruvius and others are references to 
it then it is worth our while to try to discover it. For this we need first 
a synopsis of many careful records made on one scheme. 

And, since it must be admitted that no extant Canon has been offered 
which can be accepted as undoubtedly the Greek, observers may as well fall 
into line with the Anthropometric Committee of the British Association, 
and employ modern methods of taking dimensions of the human body, in 
terms capable both of graphic and of numerical statement, fit to be submitted 
to the analyses used in general biometrics. 

I have endeavoured to keep in mind, while preparing a scheme which 
would comprehensively satisfy these conditions, also the later application of 
the results to ethnographical comparison. We want to record anatomical 
facts which may help us to classify according to schools and races. It was 
indeed a general survey of the ethnographic problem which Professor 
Flinders Petrie kindly gave me about five years ago which first convinced me 

. of the need of a new instrument for recording the facts. 

I propose to be content with about 500 determinations of points in the 
human figure. The labour of making 500 points of every figure examined is 
much reduced by the plotting of curves on paper already ruled in small 
squares ; and is again much reduced by the guidance given by a normal 
figure faintly traced on the squared paper on which the plotting is being 
made. ; 

By collating and digesting ancient and modern systems of proportion, 
by comparing together the best anatomical drawings found in works of 
science, and by reducing all these to that representation which is not seen in 
the works of art themselves, viz. the quite erect front and profile, I have 
produced * a figure (see Plate VII.) which I usedas a norm. I have been 








% The investigation, occupying the leisure 
time of five or six years, and encouraged by a 
grant from the Treasury, has been research work 
in Professor Ernest Gardner’s department (the 
Yates Archaeological) at University College, 
London, with some special work in the Slade 
School of Art (Professor Thane’s course in artistic 
anatomy, with valuable counsel from Professors 
Tonks and J. Havard Thomas), also by the 
necessary practical anatomy and observation in 
the dissecting-room at the London Hospital 
Medical College (for which the Dean kindly 
offered me special facilities, and the lecturers 
and demonstrators in anatomy many valued 
hints, especially Major Rutherford, R.A.M.C., 
‘Mr. Walton, and Mr. T. C. Summers); by 


detailed measuring of casts and marbles at 
the British Museum, at the Ashmolean, the 
Birmingham Art Gallery, and in some con- 
tinental and some private collections ; and by 
measurement and observation of the living 
model in studio-work and in photographic 
studies of the nude, by means of which one’s 
own observations are enormously extended ; 
and, finally, by much note-making from mono- 
graphs and the larger publications of many of 
which I have given the particulars in Biblio- 
graphy (infra, p. 256). I have had the privilege 
of consulting many London painters and sculp- 
tors, and owe to members of the Art Workers’ 
Guild (especially to my friend Mr. John W. 
Batten) thanks fora willing hearing and much 
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encouraged by the confirmation received from many sides—especially of art 
and of anatomy—but I would ask leniency towards my results, inasmuch as 
they are to some extent still tentative, and are being offered at this stage for 
the purposes of reference and comparison. 

This normal figure?’ I use reproduced as I have said, and then over it I 
mark the sizes of the observed figures in thicker lines upon it. 

The advantage of using a cheap faintly printed copy of the normal 
figure for each record is chiefly in the economy of time. All those parts 
of the statue under examination which are found to be ‘normal’ need not be 
marked at all; and the variation can more easily be marked upon the normal 


figure. 





The scheme had to satisfy three requirements. 

The first requirement was to obtain a definite geometric position in 
space for each point of the body which was to come into mensuration. This 
we have obtained by making coordinate planes of projection of two planes at 
right angles each passing through the centre of gravity of the body, and 
conjointly containing all the fulcra, viz., the occipito-allantoid, the “lumbo- 
sacral, the hip-joint, the knee-joint, and the ankle-joint in the transverse 
plane, and all the points of centre of gravity of the correlating parts (eg., 
the two corresponding symmetrical halves of head, thorax, pelvis, ete., the 
two arms, and the two legs) in the other. 

The next was to mark out on each of these planes the normal position 
of all the important points, of which the chief are in the bony framework. 
These I have shown partly as curves in Geometric Man (Plate VII.), towhich 
I find in practice all varieties, racial, sexual,* and individual, can he 
conveniently referred. 

The third requirement was to find sufficiently precise indication of ratios 
which would remain: unchanged, or of which the changes would be easily 
calculable in the many- positions in which the statues are disposed. This is 








encouragement. I have also especially to 
thank, among surgeons, my friends W. Clowes 
Pritchard and Norman Bye. Mr. Basil Winser 
kindly prepared certain of the geometric figures. 
Dr. Overend, of Hastings, has kindly given me 
the benefit of his great knowledge of radio- 
graphy. Innumerable observations of detail, 
many well known to surgeons and auatomists, 
have been incorporated without comment, such 
as, for instance, Merkel’s norm, Mikulicz’s line, 
Briicke’s line, Bryan’s triangle, Camper's el- 
lipsis, Michaelis’ rhomb, Nelaton’s line, Gibson’s 
triangle, and the topographic markings by 
L. Bathe Rawlings. Anything that could be 
found with sufficient confirmation in any system 
has been used, and I shall be grateful for other 


suggestions and corrections. I am already much 
indebted to Mr. G. F. Hill. 

27 A copy of the full scheme in true-to-scale 
reproduction is obtainable from Messrs. Stanley 
& Co., 8 Victoria Street, Westminster: but a 
much cheaper reproduction suitable for record- 
ing measurements is by ordinary engineers’ 
blue-print. 

28 For use of the same scheme for the female 
figure the details are indicated, viz. (see Plate), 
the breast measured by the radius with centre 
as indicated, and the pudenda as shown in the 
margin of scheme. Other sexual differences are 
not prominent in Greek statuary, and hardly 
require a separate scheme. See note 31. 











satisfied by the scheme I submit (Plate VIL). Many of the actual magni- 
tudes strongly marked out by the construction lines never vary at all, in any 
position, for example, bet) the acetabula, between the glenoid cavities, 
between the eyes, ears, etc., of bones of arms and legs, width, height, 





_ and depth of pelvis, and of course the sizes of skull in all its parts. 











The method is that of descriptive (solid) geometry, viz., reference of the 
position of a point by orthogonal” projection upon co-ordinate planes at 
right angles and the measurement of the distances of two points in space by 
the distances made by the projecting lines upon the planes; similarly of 
lines and curves, by plotting them in the ordinary way of graphs upon ‘each 
plane in turn. 

For example. Let in Fig. 6(a) be the point of a nipple, and let its 
position be referred to the two axial planes of the body in Fig. 6(b), XX’y 
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and tae (the ground plan of the system showing them in Fig. 6(a) as XoX’ 

and wow’). The projecting lines of n give on Xoy the coordinates (7, 72) 

and on the intersecting plane also (7,72), where the 7 represents 7-hundredths 
of the height from sole to crown and 72 represents 72-hundredths. —_ 

If the two planes be ruled by squared-ruling in tenths and hundredths 

she ial height the place of w is instantly fixed and found, and its 
a Of the point »’ of the other nipple is immediately seen to be 

hs. *Scolebaiaes Seemed Lo it will be 
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sufficiently indicated by three quantities (7, 72, 7). So described, for 
examples :— 


The tip of the nose would be He -- (0,90, 6) 
The patella would be ae -- (0, 26, 3) 
The lesser canthus (external commissure of 

the eye) would be on (3, 93, 4) 
The junction of 8th rib with 7th (soon in 

deep inspiration) would be... ses" {868, aa 


The inner end of collar-bone would be «=. -(1, 81, 4°5) 


If these and all the other important parts (about 500) be determined 
and the graphs drawn the figure will appear plotted out in proportional 
measurements to zy}, of the whole height, say a measurement for every three 
millimetres. Seen from a point vertically above the axis the system thus 
appears (Fig. 7); oaAbp and jeAfk are the upper edges of the vertical 
planes shown in Figs. 6(a@) and 6(b). All measurements are taken by points 
in projectors falling vertically upon these planes. For example, the distance 
n—n between nipple and nipple is the distance between two planes passing 
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through n and n, respectively, parallel to Ak, at right angles tooA. Neglect 
of this principle will produce an unreliable variety of readings, because 
foreshortening, the undulations of curves, and a dozen other slight causes 
interfere with almost every other method. The height of a statue in relation 
to its breadth cannot, for example, be truly taken by radii from a single 
point.*° The labour of marking out the positions of points on the principal, 
the transverse, and the horizontal planes is well rewarded by the accuracy of 
the measurement. The 500 points which fix a carefully plotted ‘ elevation’ 
front and profile of a single figure may profitably be augmented by additional 
measurement of the body in its posterior aspect. In other papers I hope to 
be able to give the scheme for the back muscles, but for the present purpose 
it is sufficient to give anterior and lateral aspects only, as in Plate VII. I 
think, also, it may be well to publish a chart for the female figure, but the 
differences are not, I find, sufficiently important to alter the scheme. On 
Plate VII. I have marked the centres and radii of the normal mamma 
in front and profile, and the exact dimensions for the pudenda muliebria. 
Whether, as it is alleged, great differences can be established between the 
male and female skeletons and musculatures will appear from the records, 





3° And therefore not by photography. 
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_ Hitherto I have used with complete comfort this same scheme for both. 
__ Inssuch a system of coordinate planes the body to be measured is placed in 
an erect position, so that the line of intersection of two imaginary planes 

at right angles may pass through the points shown on the vertical axis, o—o, 

of the scheme, Plate VII. (oy of Fig, 6). For convenience these may be 
considered separately. The front view in Plate VII. shows the body placed 

against a background parallel with the transverse plane, so that o—o forms 

. also the edge of the median plane (for the moment invisible). On this 
background the points of the body, viewed each one along its own line 

to the background, may be registered whenever they form part of the 
outline.” 
be A more complete registration can be made on a sheet of glass placed 
before the body and parallel to the transverse plane, through which all front- 
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* _ view surface markings are observed by the eye perpendicularly to the 
transverse plane. 

4 Let the student consider a body behind a sheet of glass so placed. Let 
him then proceed to trace out the geometric scheme of the straight lines of 















- ™ No such difference is to be found dis- sexually different from his, male ; it.is also to 

Mogg an » Apollo from an Aphrodite in some extent genetically different, and this 
or Graeco-Roman art as those.with which difference does not exist in the Greek statuary. 

- ® For those who are not interested in the 
geometric details it may be sufficient to say 
that a model standing in a corner of a room 
and — give in shadow outline our figures of 
le. _ made to fall perpendicularly on each wall in 
ely turn ra - = i a ike 


S 





Oy a an 


wale Plate VII. on the two walls, if the light were 
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the scheme. Let the model so placed stretch out arm and leg *” (Figs. 9 
and 10) so as to make an oblique line at an angle of 60° with the ground. 


This line will pass normally through the umbilicus, the mammilla, and the 


acromion process, It will then give the extreme possible length of the body 
(and, I am inclined to believe, the normal length). The ratio of this length 
to the sole-to-crown standing height is as 4:3. As we shall desire to use 
decimal or percentage notation for records we may count this ratio as 
1334 : 100; but I believe nature’s ratio would be 132 : 99 (viz. 
12x11:9x11). 

Let the model now stretch the other arm and the other leg at the 
same angle. The lines now traced on the glass will cut each other (see 
Figs. 9 and 10) at 60° in the umbilicus, and will make, when the figures are 
completed by horizontal lines, two equilateral triangles.*4 

It will be convenient now to mark in the points at the extremities of 
the vertical axis, the full height of the standing figure as ordinarily taken. 
This if the model is normal will be, I think, 99 (as against 132 allowed for 
the tip-to-tip measurement). For convenience of reference let us call this 
height 100 points, and then immediately other equilateral triangles can be 
marked off, viz., at 50 of these points from the ground an equilateral triangle 
whose base is level with the pubic crest,** whose height is 10 points, and 
whose apex consequently is in the umbilicus. Above the umbilicus let 
20 points be now measured along the vertical axis of the figure, and an 
inverted equilateral triangle can be made whose base angles are at the 
acromia. At half the height of this triangle another may be marked off 
whose base will lie in the sterno-xiphoid plane. On the inter-acromial line 
just found, if another triangle be erected, its height should be 20 points and 
its apex in a normal figure should be at the highest point in the skull. We 
have now the (thick-lined) scheme of proportions of Fig. 10. I have called 
this the Rhombic type because so many important points available for 
measurement and well marked anatomically are found at the angular points 





subdivision into sixths brought one to those 
same points and planes already found to be 


2a In order not to disturb the median line 
the body must be artificially supported, or laid 


at rest on the back, when the measurement 
may be taken perfectly. 

33 T do not believe that our decimal notation 
is fundamental. Obviously it does not use the 
prime numbers so simply as the 66, 99, etc., 
2x 3=6, 3x8=9, 2x3 x5=30, 2x3 x 11=66, 
and soon. ‘Tens and hundreds are secondary. 

%4 In the hope of interesting others to work 
out the geometric hints of this tip-to-tip 
measurement (which 1 have reluctantly aban- 
doned in favour of the ordinary standing 
height) I subjoin a note-book jotting of some 
remarkable results which I got from pursuing 
it a little further. In addition to the St. 
Andrew’s cross and inscribed hexagon (which 
has long been knows?) I found that a further 


significant and anatomically good. The further 
subdivision into sixtieths I have done with 
remarkable results, but J think if some one 
would try a subdivision into 36ths the results 
would be very interesting. Indeed, I think a 
scheme of proportional measurement recorded 
on the scheme of Fig. 10 would be theoretically 
sounder than that of Plate VIL. (and, practically, 
the same), inasmuch as finger-tip to toe-tip is 
rational, whereas heel to crown is not, the heel 
being an accidental stopping-place. 

35> T had put it two points lower, being led 
astray by the models I had used; but I am 
indebted to Mr. Tonks for the correction, He 
would wish to see it raised two points more. 
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or at the points of intersection of the rhombs which arise from continuing 


the development of the system, as depicted in faint lines in Plate VII. (It is | 


distinguished from the slightly shorter and squarer type of figure given by a 
system of squares shown in Fig. 12.) Other points in the completed scheme 
are more conveniently referred to the squares made by vertical and hori- 
zontal planes intersecting on a system of points and tens of points. 

The whole result is condensed into the system shown in the scheme, and 
there for the present I must leave it: a detailed explanation would fill a 
large book.*® 

Le plus fort est fait, and since we have here also the points of measure- 
ments for the arm-bones, we have already ten cardinal points of the skeleton 
for the determination of any body. On these alone some important generali- 
sations might be made. Fig. 11 shows the application to the notification of 
particular variations from the normal to be observed on a dozen statues in 
plaster or in marble to be found in the museums of Europe, and recorded (by 
myself) on Fritsch’s canon which has sixteen or seventeen points. The 
markings are, obviously, roughly made for general comparison only.*” 

A remarkable indication of chronological data is suggested by the 
grouping of these twelve markings. They are chosen casually from about 
forty markings made at Prof. Ernest Gardner’s suggestion because of the 
uncertainty or special interest of their dates. I took this small selection 
without any other consideration than that of illustrative values and spread 
them out in the order of their complexity, taking first those shown on the 
highest row because their marked variation was slight, and then those of the 
second row having more variation from the normal, and last those which 
varied considerably. And then I observed that I had unconsciously arranged 
them, with one exception, also in chronological order! The -simplest are of 
the fourth century B.c., while the complex variations are in figures of the 
sixth century B.c. The one exception is interesting: the Athlete pouring oil, 
which is generally classed doubtfully, as of the fifth century B.C., appears 
among the fourth century figures. 

Now if these very broad lines of differentiation give in so few figures so 
interesting a classification, may we not hope for much when mathematical 
biometric analysis is applied to detailed markings in the full scheme? Some 
of these (the Doryphoros, for example) are markings of Bruckmann’s plates, 
very excellent reproductions, but still not the same thing as the cast. The 





36 One small discovery worthy of note is that 
of the geometric scheme of the thorax in frout 
view. From a centre which coincides at line 
60 with an angle of one of the rhombs (and 
marked in Plate VII. by a small square just 
below the mammillary point) with radius ter- 
minated by 5th cervical and 5th lumbar re- 
spectively, an arc may be drawn which marks 
the geometric outline of the ribs, Others are 
schemes for pelvis, and thorax profile, vide 

\ : 


\ 


infra, p. 16. 

%7 If it should be asked why, since a roughly 
made comparison like this gives such results, 
it should not be sufficient for practical purposes, 
the answer is that it would be sufficient for cach 
observer for himself, keeping to hisown method 
in details, but that the observations of two 
observers could not safely be compared. General 


comparisons, without precise points of reference, 
are unreliable, : 
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Doryphoros I have, I see, named wide and shallow-chested. Now it is true 
that the shoulders are abnormally wide; and this, especially in the photo- 
graph, causes the chest to appear shallow. But my markings from the 
British Museum cast do not show a shallower chest, in actual dimension, 
than the ordinary. The photograph correctly shows the hand as longer than 
the normal. 

As a slight example of more careful marking I have reproduced a 
(rough) copy of my scheme showing some other ratios and marked with the 
true proportions of the pelvis of the skeleton hanging in the dissecting room 
of the London Hospital in 1914 (Fig. 12). It also mdicates some convenient 
geometric values. Others again are indicated on the complete scheme 
(Plate VII.), to which alone the reader will please refer. 


Let the student now turn to the construction of the scheme of markings 
on the transverse plane observable in the profile view of the scheme (Plate VIL.) 
and Figs. 12 and 13. This is already partly prepared by the horizontal 
planes (found for the front view) which are the same for both. 

For the pelvis and thorax we proceed thus: two intersecting squares are 
drawn in the geometric relations shown (by the construction lines on the 
right of the figure), so that the horizontal diagonal of the lower square is 
50 points from ground. One corner of the upper square marks the anterior 
superior spine of the ilium, and a line drawn from this point to the 80th 
point in the vertical axis gives the axis of the thorax (which is not the same 
as the vertical axis of the body). Figs. 13(@) and 13(b) serve only as keys 
to the scheme (Plate VII.) in regard to anatomical details. 

For the thorax, I have made the happy discovery that the geometrical 
outline for the pelvis can be conveniently drawn as interlaced squares shown 
in Plate VII., and if (in profile) the axis of the thorax be first made identical 
with the vertical axis and then inclined about 15° until the lower end 
coincides with the superior anterior point of these squares, the normal 
position and shape of the thorax in profile is indicated by symmetrical ares 
of circles with centres at the lowest point of the scapula and the nipple 
respectively, the normal width being fortunately that of the unit of measure- 
ment, already seen in the inter-acetabular distance. For the thorax in front 
view: from the centre ** (marked with EJ) on the fifth rib with radius 
measured from that point to the fifth cervical vertebra the are of circle may 
be drawn which marks the boundary of the wall of ribs.* (See Fig. 10.) 

The horizontal planes are remarkable for position and relations of their 
distances. At point 90, that is at a distance of one-tenth from the top of 
the axis (that is from the middle of the great arch of the skull, the centre 
of which is marked by a ©) the plane of the base of skull*** contains as 





¥ia Its position is fuand by the rhomb whost 38a The line well-known to anatomists as Reid’s 
vertical axis is umbilicus-to-suprasternal-notch. base line is two points above this plane and 
88 See note 36. N parallel with it. 
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points easily determinable the mastoid process and the nasal spine, which 
may be taken as marking the atlas or topmost vertebra. At one-tenth lower 
down the axis, viz., at point 80, is the plane of the acromion (the sharp 
upper border of shoulder), the suprasternal notch (between ends of collar- 
bones). At 60-hundredths the plane which contains the navel, the well 
marked tendinous intersection between two sections of the rectus abdominis, 
the upper edge of the prominent external oblique muscle, and the crest of 
the ilium. At 50-hundredths above the ground lies the horizontal plane 
containing the great trochanter, the lower tip of the backbone, the pubic 
crest (the upper edge of the pubis bone) and consequently the lower 
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Fic, 12, Fic. 18 (a). Fic, 13 (d). 




















extremity of the vectws muscle of the abdomen, and the points of maximum 
convexity of the buttocks. 

The vertebral column stands between a plane five-tenths from the 
ground and a plane at nine-tenths ; it is four-tenths in vertical height. It 
is thus twice as high as the shoulder-joints are apart, and four times as high 
as the hip-joints are apart. It follows, from these dimensions, that an 
oblique plane revolving about the front-to-back line of the navel would join 
the shoulder-joint with the hip-joint (Fig. 14). 

Fig. 15 shows in the thicker outline this combination with some other 
“details, and also shows the result of further revolving the hip-and-shoulder 
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planes aforesaid until they form with the horizontal planes equilateral 


triangles. This marks the difference between the scheme for the square 


type of man and that for the rhombic. It is the latter which I have 
developed in the scheme (Plate VII.). The thin lines show the rhombic 
arrangement. 

The reference which can safely be made, for the general proportions of 
the figure, to the articulations of the skeleton reminds us of the debt we owe 
to Fritsch’s Canon, which is the rule of the articulations. By its aid a 
sculptor might safely build up an iron framework for the main proportions of 
his figure: it could not then be disproportionate in the main. By its aid 
I was able to interest an audience of well-known craftsmen and eminent 
artists at a meeting of the Art Workers’ Guild in a demonstration of the 
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President's and Professor E. Gardner’s principle that the main tectonic of the 
human figure is geometric in its nature. I have been obliged to abandon 
the articulations as points on which to base an anthropometric scheme be- 
cause of the largeness of some of the joints and the consequent lack of precision 
in the measurement. I spent much time on an attempt to fix points within 
the joint-system itself, but got nothing uniform. The best measuring-point 
for the shoulder is the acromion process, and that is just outside the joint. 

For mnemonic*® and rapid constructive lines the articular system is, 
however, excellent—and wonderful ! 








% For the proportions of the arm and leg 
Fritsch’s most convenient mnemonic says :— 
Humerus = Shoulder-joint to nipple, 
Ulna = Nipple to navel, 
Hand = Navel to hip-joint, 
Femur = Hip-joint to nipple on oppo- 
site side, 


Tibia = Nipple to hip-joint on same 


side, 

Height of foot = Hip joint to pubic symphysis. 
Except for normal ratios, the difference between 
his and mine is unimportant, and Fritsch’s 
plan is easily used on my scheme. But when 
a normal ratio is in question this is not suffi- 
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The head deserves a separate explanation, which must be reserved for 
another occasion, The scheme of proportions which I submit in the scheme 
is shown on the Plate and*on Fig. 16. It works easily in with Winckel- 
mann’s method, though it is much simpler, and has the advantage of 
geometrical contour, so that the result can be recorded graphically as well 
as numerically. The proportions, which he has actually found to hold good 
as canonical, satisfy my scheme quite closely. For instance, he finds the 
Polykleitan Canon to be: 


Eye—Chin : Eye—Nose : Eye—Mouth 
VED : 7 : 9 


which is the same as the proportion of the Theseus head on the Parthenon 
gable. My scheme gives 7: 3:4}; and the 3 is measured from the bony 
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Fic. 16.—Prorortions or HEAD (FRONT VIEW). 


point a little higher than the fold of flesh which the others use. (See 
Fig. 22, various norms.) . 

Some interesting diagrams which I had prepared cannot for lack of 
space be given here. I must content myself with submitting six canons 
which I have plotted for comparison on my scheme, the last being my own. 





~ 


ciently accurate. Apart from the weakness of among the elevations and depressions of soft 


"a measurement made from a point so movable parts. I found that so much allowance had to be 


as the nipple, there is the much more serious made that measurement was inconvenient; 
objection that the track of the measurement while points on the same plane were most easily 
from shoulder-joint to nipple, thence to navel, found. 

and thence to hip-joint is ‘over hill and dale,’ 
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I call the reader’s attention to the mnemonic ‘spectacles’ made by 
the eyes: 

—Oo—_o— 

et ! elds 


, Lit) Sl aeee 


in which in my own scheme the divisions are equal; and also to the relative 
sizes of eye, mouth, and‘nose, viz., 2: 3:34, the ear being the same as the 
nose (nasion to nasal spine). For the rest, Geometric Man must speak for 
itself. 

Fig. 17 shows the effect of reducing to same scale Mengs’ Canon, three 
Greek Canons suggested by Kalkmann, and mine, and+plotting them out as 
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Fic. 17.—Comparison OF Canons. (HEADS.) 


in my scheme, in hundredths of the body’s height. I give 14 hundredths to 
‘the height of head,*° and the classical tenth of stature (10 hundredth) to the 








*” The athlete a la bandelette, formerly in the 
Farnese Palace, classed as of Polykleitos, has a 
head, says Gebhart, 0°205 m., on total height 
1°50.m. (74 nearly to the height). Diirer’s, 
he adds, is 77% (7°419 heads in the height) ; 
aud the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon and the 


Faun of the Capitol between 74 and 8 heads. | 


I have therefore presented a large head (771 
heads only to the height), but there are many 
classical examples of it. On the other hand, 
the foot I present (the same length as head) is 
small, 
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face—so far as that may with precision be determined by the hair of the 
forehead. 

Although I am obliged to pass over without comment the other details 
of the head, as indeed most of the details of the body, I am confident that 
the reader will be repaid by a study of them on the principal scheme (Plate 
VII); which, though it cannot make as clear as they deserve relations of 
muscles, tendons, etc., nevertheless avoids the insertion of anything that is 
not carefully considered. Nothing has been put in the way of future in- 
vestigation. The details of the face, for example, are not shown large 
enough to be safely used for a large scale plan ; but at least there is nothing 
wrongly drawn for the sake of an artificial completeness. 


We have now at our disposal in the reference of all points of the body 
to our coordinate planes a standard notation by means of which we may 
describe every point as to its position in space. 

By the construction of a scale for each figure (keeping for convenience 
to the 100 points as the ‘ height’) we are independent of absolute dimensions, 
that is dimensions registered in feet and inches or else in metres and 
millimetres. And by recording each body’s dimensions im its own points * on 
a common scale we have a direct comparison with other bodies of whatever 
actual dimensions recorded on that scale. All that the observer has to do is 
to decide what convenient number of millimetres he will count as a point 
and then reduce all millimetre measurements to points in the scheme. For 
example, if the parts of a statue or a living body 2,000 millimetres in height 
seem to the trained eye to be fairly proportional, it will be satisfactory to 
proceed at once by counting every 20 millimetres as one point, uniformly 
recording all measurements in terms of points. The shoulders, for example, 
being found to measure 660 millimetres, will be registered 33 points. And 
if in another body—a very small statuette, for instance—the single point be 
taken as 2 millimetres, then the shoulders measuring 66 mm. will be again 
registered as 33 points on the common scale, and so be seen to be in that 
case proportionally the same.” 

But, it may be asked, what is the result if the point be unwisely 
caléulated on an apparent harmony.of the parts ; if, for example, an extremely 





* This, it will be remembered, would satisfy convenient. All my own records are made on 


Leonardo da Vinci’s demand for harmonic 
proportions complete for each individual, 
sympathetically expounded in Storia delle Arti. 

* If all observers will make the records on a 
geometric figure of the same absolute height in 


' millimetres, the work of subsequent collation 


will proceed, in ethnological anthropometry 
and in art criticism, with greater comfort and 
rapidity. 1 think the quarter-metre or 250 
millimetres (crown to sole) might be found 


a figure 252 mm. high, that being the nearest 
to a round number in inches (viz. 10 inches). 
The figures in Plate VII. and elsewhere in this 
article have had to be reduced for convenience 
of printing, but all the original records were 
made on one scale. ‘The diameter of the 
hexagon on the tip-to-tip measure is on that 
scale § of a metre, or rather of 999 mm. I 
suspect that we are all wrong in making 1,000 
our round number instead of 999. 
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narrow-chested body be measured by points calculated from shoulder-width ? 
The answer is that nothing more than a little inconvenience in comparison 
with other figures will result. The record of the proportions will be quite 
true, though it will show a figure whose tall head and long legs seem out of 
due proportion to the chest, instead of one whose narrow chest appears out 
of due proportion to the long legs and head; and the restoration to the 
common scale will be correctly effected by a simple reduction. I suggest 
that we take wherever possible the hint given both by Nature in the pro- 
portions of the embryo in utero and by Fritsch’s Canon, viz., to regard the 
vertebral column * as the modulus or norm of reference. For the com- 
pletely flexed spine Prof. G.D. Thane remarks“ that its overall length is 
one-seventh greater than that of the erect spine, and this allowance may 
have to be made in bending figures. In an heroic statue, for example, of 
2,000 millimetres an allowance of 4,4, ins. (=114 mm.) would account for the 
effect of spreading out the spinous processes in flexion ; but only in complete 
flexion: in the Discobolus for instance it would be too great an allowance. 
I have found by experiment that the actual length of the vertebral column is 
1—38 points (74,5 to ,35 of height) greater than its vertical height. This 
vertical height is shown on the extreme right of scheme (Plate VII.): it may 
safely be computed in the front view as lying between the plane of the pubic 
crest and that of the nasal spine and mastoid process (when the eyes are 
directed to the horizon). 

But, though provision is thus made for exceptionally difficult positions 
of the vertebrae, there is no need to trouble much with them. The com- 
putation of the point can be made from any of the standard dimensions. 

The computation of the millimetre value of the point having once been 
made, the measurements can be made throughout, notwithstanding the 
position of the limbs or contortion of the body. 

Here, of course, the observer's knowledge of anatomy is often severely 
tested, it may be even that some measurements have to be abandoned for 
lack of visible data. In aSilenus, for example, many of the anatomical features ° 
shown on Plate VII. are obscured by the smooth roundness representing fat. 

To commence measuring from the umbilicus is usually a satisfactory 
procedure. It may, however, in some cases be found to be abnormally 


displaced: then it is better to begin with the upright of the A (of which 


the top bar lies across shoulders). Then the other lines of the FR shown 


on Plate VII. can be marked off, and next the rhombs and triangles and 





43 Its height and place on the scheme are 45 The difference is due not to the spiue’s 
shown in Plate VII., right margin. compressibility, which in its columnar portion 

44 If I kave correctly recorded my notes of his _ is very slight indeed, but rather to the longer. 
lectures on anatomy for art students which I reach of the spinous processes when spread 
took in 1906. finger-wise in flexion. 
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squares connected with them, as convenient, the anatomical fact being always 
Jirst observed. Bit by bit the whole is recorded on the common scale until 
as many observations have been made as required. 

These remarks are merely illustrative. The measuring is complete and 
good in proportion to the observer's knowledge and practice. 





In experimenting with this scheme, and in testing the accuracy of any of 
its ratios, allowance must be made for appropriate facts. For example, that 
the body being here seen without any foreshortening, each point is not on a 
radius, as it isin the photograph and ordinary drawing, but on a vertical 
projector of a plane; eg. the outer top of the great trochanter approaches 
quite closely the muscular line of the hip when considered from a point in the 
same lateral plane, whereas to the ordinary spectator who sees both hips 
from the same focus the gluteus medius muscle and the tensor vaginae 
femoris make an obstruction, a projecting curve behind which the really 
subcutaneous surface of the trochanter will seem to be hidden an inch deep. 
Another fact to be generally allowed for is the optical effect of the 
absence of foreshortening : some surfaces on a body not drawn in perspective 
but plotted out, as in all these figures, must necessarily appear unfamiliar to 
the eye—like a land-surface in Mercator’s projection,’ only worse, as 
orthogonal projection is more distorting than spherical or focal. 

Any attempt to apply a scheme to the measurement of statuary must be 
made with the knowledge that much variation in detail is to be expected in 
all the parts. The immense industry displayed in A. Kalkmann’s tables of 
facial measurements of Greek statues (in the monograph quoted above), and 
giving four or five thousand millimetre measurements of the chief distances, 
reveals a diversity which admits considerable extremes. Hardly two of the 
faces are found to be of the same proportions, and such variation as 88°9 
points in extreme width across both eyes in the Apoxyomenos of Lysippus 
against 100 of the Doryphoros and 104 of the Hermes of Praxiteles (the 
total height being taken as 2,000 in each) are not at all extreme: the Naples 
Apollo has 120, and the Sauroktonos Villa Albani has 130°2 on same scale. 

As regards the shape and proportions of skull : 

the Lysippean head at Turin (J.H.S. xxvi. Pl. XVL), 

the Oldfield head of Apollo (J.H.S. xxiii. PI. ITT.), 

the Demetrius Phalereus at Florence (J.H.S. xxiv. Pl. IV.), 

the ‘ Narcissus’ in possession of Philip Nelson, M.D. (J.H.S. xxvi. Pl. L.), 

the Westmacott ‘ Polykleitan’ athletic (J.H.S. xxxi. Pl. I1.), 





4° With this emphasis I must reluctantly 
leave the whole of the Topographical Anatomy 


_ toa later paper. 


7 An easy illustration of the amount of 
difference is obtainable by looking at one’s face 
in a mirror (at a focal distance of 12 inches) so 
turned that the tragus of one ear is just visible ; 


if now the eye on the same side be covered, the 
tragus will disappear behind the curve of the 
cheek. N.B.—In the portions finished in ordi- 
nary shading, ordinary perspective has been 
introduced where possible as a concession to 
artistic feelings, 7d wh ridéva: xpéoxouya re 
GSA, I oxdvdadroyv. 
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present marked differences in the relations of the parts, differences easily and 
precisely ascertainable by reference to our scheme. 

It is useless to seek for a single universal ideal or a normal or an arche- 
typal example of detailed proportions present in any one statue. What is 
here offered is a presentable standard scheme or criterion of comparatively 
easy application for all points of the whole figure. It offers definite, if 
arbitrary,*® means of reference and description, and must in all other respects 
crave indulgence from the experts. 

I add a final word about laboratory and tools. The ideal work-room 
would be a combination of artist's studio, photographic studio, and physical 
science laboratory, provided with a good many things usually found in the 
engineer's office. A living model to take the pose of the statue, adjustable 
lighting to throw into varying relief the details of the statue, and back- 
grounds, etc., of graduated scales would add much to the accuracy of 
the work. 

As, however, the measuring has usually to be done wherever the statue 
happens to be standing, and one is often working on a pair of ordinary steps 
which have to serve as platform and desk, the best thing to do is to make 
sure that the main conditions are secured. The first of these is a reason- 
ably regular treatment of the observations. Genuinely orthogonal projections 
may be secured, within a little, by means of some distant object behind the 
statue, and the eye may be guided by chalk lines on wall and floor; for 
practical purposes I find that the lines marked by floorboards and window 
frames give sufficient guidance to the eye. 

Messrs. Stanley & Co. would be willing to make up an adapted form of 
sliding or beam compasses (in which a pair of travelling perpendiculars take 
the place of the usual ‘ heads’), which I have suggested for perfectly accurate 
observations. A spirit level, a plumb-line, a T-square, and various surveyors’ 
instruments are also serviceable. Almost immediately necessary is the 
construction of computing scales and proportional calipers. Makers to 
whom I have explained their construction are willing to make them, to order. 
A complete apparatus for perfect record-making would be quite elaborate, 
and a specially designed studio would have very great advantages. But 
then! The good and careful worker will do better work with simple 
apparatus than a less careful worker with elaborate instruments. I can only 
say that good tools do make the task easier. 


The Committee on Anthropometric Method of the British Association _ 








. 


48 The arbitrariness is, however, only in the 
final selection of a set of positions from among 
innumerable alternatives presented by the 
actual practice of artists and surgeons, text- 
books and art-schools, systems and theories, 
ancient and modern. I can only say that I 
have not neglected any suggestion made during 
five years’ demonstration of the scheme by book 


or by friend, and I have had the counsel and 
help of some of the most eminent in all the 


faculties. Ifthescheme (Plate VII.) should seem - 


comparatively simple, it is a simplicity reached 


after many modifications and much “trying . 


back,’ to which dozens of trial scheme of mine 
bear ample witness. 
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Fic, 18.—METROLOGICAL RELIEF WITH RESTORATION ACCORDING TO SCHEME. 
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indicates the most approved height-meters, ‘callipers, 4 radiometer, tapes, 
etc. ”; but at least three new instruments are required. 


V.—Illustrative Records. 


Its use for the measurement of some well-known statues is shown by 
the following markings. The thin line shows the norm for the part (accord- 
ing to Scheme) and the thick continuous line the particular variation of the 
part in the statue. All parts not marked agree exactly with my scheme. 

Fig. 18: Metrological Relief—A careful remeasurement and reduction 
to the common scale of 10 inches or 252 mm. of the very important relief at 
Oxford, which was found on Samos and is assigned 
to the middle of the fifth century B.c. Professors Perey 
Gardner, Michaelis, and others have no doubt that the 
main intent is to serve as a standard of measures *; 
and it is highly significant that this standard is human. 
Why then should we not expect this standard-man to 
be modelled in careful proportion according to type ? 
And the racial type would possibly be the Athenian, 
Athens having recently conquered Samos. 

I have used my record principally to show the 
‘restoration’ of the missing parts of the figure ac- 
cording to my scheme. 

The next group shows (Plate VIII.) the propor- 
tions of two copies of the Diadumenos of Polykleitos, 
and one copy of his Doryphoros. Unless either I have 
made a wrong record or the common attribution of 
both to Polykleitos is doubtful, we have here two 
distinct sub-types (may I say?) of the Diadumenos. 
(An accident has prevented me from adding a third 
measurement, viz. of the Madrid Diadumenos. I think, 
however, the comparison will be interesting enough for 
another article.) 

. Taking these records as they stand, they suggest 
that the Vaison copy is probably not of Polykleitos ; 
but that the Delos Diadumenos and the Doryphoros 
fulfil in detail the requirements of Pliny’s famous judgment that the 
Diadumenos was a softer treatment of a youngish male (juvenem standing 
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48a So the Report spells it, in defiance of the to emphasize its standaid value. Vitruvius 


etymology (= calibre) and of (some) diction- 
aries. 


> A shilling pamphlet, British Assoc. An-— 


throp. Investigation in the British Isles. Report 
of Committee, with additional Jilustrations, 
1909. Pub. the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 50 Great Russell Street, W.C. 

® Note the foot-print over shoulder, obviously 


(iv. 3. p. 91) says: modulus quae Graece éu- 
Barns. Now one meaning of éu8drns is a sandal. 

® Plin. Hist, Nat. xxxiv. 55: Polycletus 
. «+» Diadumenum fecit molliter juvenem, 
centum talentis nobilitatum, idem et Dory- 
phorum similiter puerum fecit; and i. 56: 
Quadrata tamen ea esse tradit Varro et paene 
ad unum exemplun. 
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for anything between twenty and forty), while the Doryphoros was a 
stronger treatment of a youthful figure. Yet these two are paene ad 
unum exemplum. To the Vaison copy, however, this last remark will not ~ 
apply, the exemplum being of another build. 

In the next group (Plate VIII.) come an archaic statue, and the Piombino, 
which is reminiscent of its proportions, and the Cassel Apollo (Terme), 
These three show how evolution of type is recorded by the scheme. 

In the next group (Plate IX.), a youthful Athena judged by Professor 
Perey Gardner to be Myronic, is compared with the ‘ Esquiline Venus.’ So 
far as the clinging drapery permits one to judge, the Athena is of 
anatomical proportions not dissimilar to the others. Neither is a distinctively 
female figure: the breast of the Esquiline is of the same ‘make’ as a male 
breast, a little fuller. 

The Athlete by R. Tait McKenzie (see Plate IX), an American sculptor, 
was composed on the average proportions of 400 Harvard students, athletes 
and others. It was intended by the sculptor to be a norm or canon; I have 
plotted it out to show its proportions on the scale of the scheme. 

I add four illustrations of the recording of proportions of living models 
in the same scheme. They are (1) a young Englishman of twenty, since 
made lieutenant in a Yorkshire regiment; (2) a young English woman of 
nineteen, virgin; (3) and (4) an English boy of seven and another of five, 
both in sound health and of normal development. Marked only where 
not accordant with my scheme. Nos 1, 2, and 3 are on Plate I[X.; No. 4 is 
Fig. 19. 
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THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1914-15. 


THE following summary is intended to cover the period from July, 1914, 
to June, 1915, inclusive. That it is at all complete I hardly dare to hope: 
the circumstances of the year have rendered the task of compilation pecu- 
liarly difficult, and I can but claim to have done my best to render the 
account as full and as accurate as I could with the materials accessible 
to me. 

General.—Ot the great collections of inscriptions the only one which 
has made progress during the period under review is, so far as my knowledge 
goes, the Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, to which has 
been added a fresh fascicule ' containing 313 texts, some of which come from 
the islands off the S.W. coast of Asia Minor (Cos, Nisyrus, Syme, Chalce, 
Rhodes, Carpathus), while the greater number belong to Lydia. 

In connexion with the origin of the Greek script, A. Cuny’s discussion 
of the linear writing of Crete? based upon Sundwall’s Uber die vor- 
griechische lineare Schrift auf Kreta, should be noted, as well as estimates. 
by W. Erbt® and W. Schultz‘ of Stucken’s theory of the origin of the 
alphabet referred to in my last Bibliography (J.H.S. xxxiv. 322). A brief 
but serviceable account of early writing-—Egyptian, Assyrian, Hittite, 
Cyprian, Cretan, Anatolian, Phoenician, and Greek—will be found in an 
appendix to P. Kabbadias’ work on prehistoric archaeology.® 

C. Favre has rendered a signal service to Greek lexicography, and 
especially to the study of the Ionic dialect, by his Thesawrus,® a complete- 
vocabulary of Ionic inscriptions with special reference to Herodotean usage : 
words marked with an asterisk are common to inscriptions and Herodotus, 
those with a dagger are found only in inscriptions or in these and the later 
lexicographers and grammarians, while those not distinguished by either sign 
are common to inscriptions and literature, but do not occur in Herodotus. 
The work, which is of great value for its full citation of examples and its. 
careful study of the original and derivative meanings of words, is rendered 
still more useful by the series of appendices (pp. 427 ff), in which are 
collected the words found only in inscriptions, those bearing a new meaning” 





1 Tom. iv. fasc. v. Paris (Leroux): 3 fr. PP. 812 ff. 
2 Rev. Bt. Anc. xvi. 393 ff. 6 Thesaurus verborum quae in titulis Ionicis 
3 Or, Lit. xvii. 203 ff. ; leguntur cum Herodoteo sermone comparatus, 
4 7b, 210 ff. Heidelberg (Winter): 14 M. : 
5 TIpowropixh “Apxaodoyla, Athens (Leones), 
250 
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in inscriptions, those found only in inscriptions, grammarians, and lexico- 
graphers, and so on. F. Slotty’s study of the use of the conjunctive and 
optative moods in the Greek dialects is unknown to me.’ Other articles 
based largely or wholly on epigraphical material comprise J. Bertels’ 
examination of the pentameter as used in Greek epigrams preserved in 
inscriptions,® F. Eichler’s discussion of the use in early Greek epitaphs of 
the terms ofa and priya,’ P. Perdrizet’s study of Nemesis,” in which a 
stele from Salonica and a terra-cotta medallion now in the British Museum are 
carefully examined, A. Reinach’s article on the epigraphical evidence dealing 
with the painting of reliefs in antiquity," W. K. Prentice’s statement and 
criticism of the various views held regarding the significance of the letters 
X M Ff frequently found in Christian inscriptions,!* and P. Perdrizet’s 
collection of the examples in which the wishes YFIA ZQH XAPA are 
engraved on bronzes, gems, and inscriptions, all of which are of Syrian origin 
and late date.* A list, drawn up by S. Reinach, of the accessions made to 
the Boston Museum in 1913 contains a number of «aXdés-inscriptions and 
artists’ signatures painted on vases, 

Attica.—Among the Attic inscriptions published for the first time the 
most interesting are (1) a decree of 288-7 B.c. granting citizenship to one 
Artemidorus, probably a Smyrnaean, who conducted negotiations between 
Athens and Lysimachus ®; (2) a new fragment of the decree of Chremonides 
(Dittenb. Syll. 214), containing the conclusion of the Athenian decree 
arranging for co-operation with Areus of Sparta and the Spartan allies in 
the struggle with Antigonus Gonatas, and also part of the accompanying 
treaty of alliance ®; (3) a new fragment of the accounts for the construction 
of the chryselephantine Athena by Phidias!’; (4) the archon-list of the 
year 14-13 B.c., one ofa group of twelve exactly similar inscriptions, 
probably set up on the Acropolis '*; (5) a boundary-stone of the Ceramicus, 
found in situ,!® and (6) two new fragments of the building-record of the 
Parthenon, published by A. D. Keramopoullos, who assigns them to their 
proper place in the whole series of accounts, republishes a further fragment 
of the same stele unknown to Dinsmoor in his reconstruction of the 
Parthenon accounts (Am. Jowrn. Arch. xvii. 53 ff.), and makes some valuable 
additions to, and modifications of, Dinsmoor’s article2® The remaining 
inscriptions, for the most part dedications or epitaphs, do not call for detailed 
notice here.* The publication in 1913 of the first instalment of J.G. ii.? has 
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attracted special attention to the Attic decrees of 403-230 B.c. Two of 
these have been already referred to: on a number of them A. C. Johnson 
has published notes, mainly historical and chronological, examining also some 
of the criteria used for dating them,” and A. Wilhelm has drawn attention 
to a considerable number of erroneous attributions and reduplications in 
Kirchner's work. Notes on and restorations of numerous Attic texts are 
also due to W. Bannier,% while B. Leonardos*® and T. Sauciuc * have 
corrected errors in the published versions of a metrical epitaph and a votive 
epigram respectively, and P. Kastriotes has shown that J.@. iii. 542, in 
honour of Ariobarzanes II. of Cappadocia, belongs to the Odeum of Pericles, 
restored by that prince.” 

In a series of ‘ Notes and Queries on Athenian Coinage and Finance, 
A. M. Woodward has examined afresh the epigraphical evidence for Attic 
coinage in the fifth and early fourth centuries B.c., with special reference to 
the staters of Lampsacus and Cyzicus and those issued by Croesus, the date 
of the second issue of Attic gold coins, attributed by P. Gardner to 393 B.c., 
and the reason why Melos, assessed for tribute in 425 B.c., was not forced into 
the Attic Empire till 416 ; notes on some of the Attic quota-lists are added, 
as also a catalogue of the coins other than Attic which appear in the 
Athenian . treasure-records of 400-350 B.c.8 In the course of a long and 
masterly article on grants of citizenship made by the Athenians, A. Wilhelm 
comments upon a large number of rodvteta-decrees contained in J.G. ii. and 
ii.2, restoring, correcting and explaining the documents in question, uniting 
sundered fragments of the same texts and drawing general conclusions 
regarding the procedure followed in such grants.” A. C. Johnson has 
returned to the vexed question of the Attic archons of the third century B.C., 
especially those of the years 294-262, maintaining that the cycle of the 
Secretaries, disturbed in 292-1, was restored in the following year and 
remained unbroken later: the writer discusses in passing various questions 
in the history of this period.*” To K. Maltezos we owe two interesting and 
valuable articles on chronological problems. In the first*! the meaning of 
the phrase per” eixddas in the dating of Attic decrees is examined and the 
conclusion is drawn that it denotes sometimes a direct sometimes a reversed 
reckoning, while in the second ® the differences between the accounts given 
by the author, W. S. Ferguson and J. Sundwall of the application of the 
nineteen-year cycle to the period 338/7-300/299 B.c. are exhibited in tabular 
form and the evidence for the crucial years is re-examined in order to support 
the writer’s conclusions. S, Wenz’s dissertation on Attic soldiers’ graves ** and 
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that of W. Sardemann on Eleusinian traditiones of the fifth century B.c.™ I 
have not been able to consult. 

Peloponnese-—From the Peloponnese there is but little to record. An 
interesting inscription of 369 or 368 B.c., discovered at Arcos by W. Voll- 
graff, contains fragments of a boundary-delimitation between the territories 
of certain Arcadian cities, undertaken by the Argives at the request of the 
Arcadian states which, shortly after the battle of Leuctra, determined to 
found in common the new capital Megalopolis.* Corrections and additions 
have been made to a considerable number of texts from the Asclepieum of 
Epipaurvs by Ch. Giamalides, who also publishes five new inscriptions of no 
special interest. ARcADIA is represented by a fresh reading and a full 
discussion of the famous archaic sentence from Mantinea,” written indepen- 
dently of, and therefore presumably before, its publication in J.G. v. 2. 262, 
as well as by four epitaphs, one of them metrical, from Aliphera, and notes 
on published texts from Phigalea and Lycosura:** the few epigraphical 
results of the French excavations at Orchomenus still await adequate 
publication.*® Lastly, P. Hereiotes has examined the use of the curiously 
formed stone from AEGINA bearing the inscription pé «ive rode (I.G. iv. 176), 
and has published two brief epitaphs of the same island.” 

Central and Northern Greece.—Three new proxeny-decrees of MEGARA, 
dating from about 300 B.c., have been published by R. M. Heath, who shows 
that the period during which the Megarian board of otparnyot comprised 
five members preceded that during which the members numbered six. 
BoEor!A is represented by an inscribed bowl with figures in relief* and by 
F. Bechtel’s notes on three names found in Acraephian inscriptions.“ The 
contribution of DELPHI during the past year has been of considerable 
interest. F. Courby, after a careful examination of the literary and epi- 
graphical evidence for the position of the omphalos, concludes that a poros- 
stone inscribed with three letters, going back at least to the seventh century 
B.c., is probably the original Delphian omphalos. G. Blum discusses the 
fragments of a dedication of Attalus already published and the title on the 
statue of [Lacrat]es, one of the Aetolian generals who commanded against 
the Gauls in 279 Bc. Of greater historical value is an Amphictionic 
decree * passed in 184 or 183 in honour of Nicostratus of Larisa, sent as 
iepouvipewv by the Thessalian Confederation, which re-entered the Amphi- 
ctionie Council after the fall of the Aetolians and the restoration of the 
Council in its old form: this event, usually dated in 190 B.c., is proved by 
our inscription to fall in 186. Considerable interest attaches to the unique 
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phrase éS0f[ev t&t Korlyar TOY "Apdixtidver TOV aTo THY avTovo“wr EOvav 
kal Snuoxpatovpévav rodeo (ll. 2-4; cf. ll. 18 f.), the reference to the 
special delegation sent from Athens to carry out and celebrate the re- 
organisation, and the mention of a special mission to Rome undertaken 
jointly by Nicostratus and by Menedemus of Athens to secure Rome’s 
consent to the restoration of the Aetolians to their rights in the Council. 
A. Plassart has given us a transcription and translation of a Tegean decree, 
provisionally published in J.G. v. 2, p. xxxvi. formulating the additions made 
by the state to the terms of Alexander’s rescript of 324 B.c. ordaining the 
return of the exiles to their homes throughout the Greek world; a detailed 
historical study of and commentary upon the document and an examination 
of the dialectical peculiarities of the text are also added.’ H. Pomtow, 
undeterred by the criticism of his methods voiced by E. Bourguet,‘* has 
published a long article entitled Delphische Neufunde,® in which thirty-two 
inscriptions (mostly decrees and victor-lists) are published for the first time 
or more correctly than hitherto, and a new chronological table is drawn up of 
the Delphian archons of the third century B.c. (pp. 265 ff., 304 ff.). E. Riisch 
has published the first part of an exhaustive grammar of the Delphian 
inscriptions,°° dedicated to Pomtow, whose chronology the author follows and 
to whose collection of material for the Delphian Corpus he owes a great 
debt: the present volume deals only with Lawtlehre, but an appendix is 
added on the syllabic division of words (280 ff.), and the value of the work 
is enhanced by a word-index and an index of inscriptions in which new 
readings or restorations are supplied by this book, which also includes thirty- 
three previously unpublished manumission-records, nearly all dating from 
the second century B.c. (pp. 12, 32, 313 ff.). The only other contributions 
to Delphian epigraphy which call for note are an attractive emendation 
suggested by J. U. Powell in the paean of Philodamus® and M. Holleaux’s 
examination * of the phrase otpatnyos 7 avOvTaTtos used of Cn. Cornelius 
Sisenna in a senatus consultum discovered at Delphi (Dittenb. Syll. 930), in 
which otparnyds is explained as the loose term used by the Greeks and 
avOvrratos as the correct title employed by the Romans. 

Once again THESSALY has yielded a considerable epigraphical harvest— 
two epitaphs from Pyrasus, three fragments from Phthiotic Thebes, three 
dedications and two other texts from Pherae, a fifth-century inscribed 
helmet from Thaumaci,! two fragments from Hypata,®> two dedications, 
six epitaphs, six manumission-lists and two honorary inscriptions from- 
Azorus and Doliche,* and above all sixty-one further texts from Gonni, 
of which twenty-one are votive and twenty-seven sepulchral,®” while 
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eleven are decrees, complete or fragmentary.* Of these the most in- 
teresting is one of about 250 B.c. containing a decree of Gonni ordering 
the election of a theorodokos and an Attic decree in virtue of which all 
theorodokoi in states which have accepted the omovédai of the Attic 
Eleusinia, Panathenaea and Mysteria, duly announced by two Athenian 
aorovdopopo, are to become ipso facto Attic mpdfevor. Valuable notes 
on published Thessalian inscriptions are due to A. S. Arvanitopoulos,®° 
N. I. Giannopoulos® and A. Wilhelm," while F. Stihlin has essayed 
to determine on epigraphical evidence the frontiers of Melitea and its 
” northern neighbours, Perea, Peumata and Chalae.® 
K. G. Zesiou has published a long account ® of the Christian monuments 
found in MAcEponrIA, including a large number of Byzantine and modern 
inscriptions and graffiti: the only pre-Byzantine inscriptions here noted are 
an epitaph from Salonica bearing the date 184 a.p. (p. 156) and a metrical 
epitaph from Karyotissa (p. 210). An unimportant correction in an in- 
scription from Monastir, a fresh attempt to solve the problem of an epitaph 
from Thessalonica® and an interesting discussion, by C. Picard and 
C. Avezou, of an imperfectly known and understood will of a Thessalonian 
priestess and of the memorial rites there referred to ™ should also be noticed. 
A. Wilhelm corrects ™ the text of a decree of Abdera, on the Thracian coast, 
published in Dittenb. Syl/. 303, and M. Holleaux gives a new restoration 
and explanation of two decrees of the same city recently discovered by Picard 
and Avezou.® 
_ ; From the N. W. we have an inscribed cup from CEPHALLENIA,” three 
inscriptions unearthed in Dérpfeld’s excavations at Corcyra,” and reports 
by A. Philadelpheus of his discoveries at Nicopolis in Epirus,” including 
five fragments of a decree relating to a contract for the construction of a 
temple,” seventeen Greek and two Latin epitaphs, some stamped tiles, 
seventeen lamp inscriptions and an honorary text of the council and people 
of Nicopolis. D. Evangelides’ researches in Epirus’* have led to the 
discovery of four dedications, a boundary stone, fifteen epitaphs and 
an honorary inscription for <Aelius Aelianus émitpom@ Tijs “Hrreipou 
cal Ilavvovdv, adda yap Kal kata thy ‘Itadiav Kyvoeitopt émapxetas 
Nwpixod. 
Islands of the Aegean.—The new inscriptions from EUBOEA are two 
epitaphs, one dedication and three stamps on amphora-handles from Chaleis,”* 
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and from Eretria an epitaph” and five fragments of an archaic law, 
apparently judicial in character, together with a fragment of somewhat later 
date written from left to right and not, as the earlier fragments, bowstro- 
phedon.”® A. Wilhelm has discussed 7’ a name, Avpdtrwatos, which occurs 
in an Eretrian citizen-roll, and has restored a phrase of the Cnidian épxzov 
mpos ‘Pwpaiovs discovered at Chalcis.’® In their account of the excavations 
carried on in THASOS in 1913, C. Picard and C. Avezou refer to a number 
of epigraphical finds” and illustrate a relief on a painted altar,8° while 
R. Herzog points out that the Arcodvprios Beoyévevs, who figures in a 
Thasian list of theoroi (J.G. xii. 8. 278 C) must be a son of the famous boxer 
and pancratiast.8t Among the CycLaDEs Delos takes the foremost place, 
though few new Delian texts have been published during the year under 
review. M. Lacroix and G. Glotz continue * their comments upon various 
accounts published in J.G. xi. 2, and A. Wilhelm restores the text of xi. 4. 
1208 and thinks that this, together with 1206 and 1207, may belong to a 
considerable group of bases of statues portraying the legendary rulers of 
the region of Teuthrania and members of the Pergamene royal house.%% 
The ‘Nouvelles recherches sur la Salle Hypostyle’ of R. Vallois and 
G. Poulsen * rely to some extent on epigraphical evidence, and contain in an 
appendix four extracts (two of them previously unpublished) relating to the 
construction of the oroa % mpos tat Iloowdeiwr. M. Lacroix’s article * 
on the architects and contractors who worked at Delos between 314 and 
240 B.C. is based entirely upon the materials afforded by J.G. xi. 2, and 
S. Molinier’s work ®* on the ‘sacred houses’ at Delos from 314 to 166 B.c., 
discussing in turn the houses and their tenants, the leases, and the relation 
of these houses to the property of the god, is also founded exclusively upon 
published and unpublished inscriptions.®’? Some corrections have been made 
by A. Wilhelm in the list of Tenian eponymous archons (Musée Belge, 
xv. 253 ff.),88 and an archaic epitaph from Naxos has been published by 
F. von Hiller,8® who has also given us three new texts of THERA,® the most 
interesting of which is the testament (ca. 177-162 B.c.) of Doroclidas, a 
member of the same family as the famous Epicteta. W. Bannier maintains, 
against A. Elter, that in the oldest extant inscription of MELos (J.G. xii. 3. 
1075) we must read ypodwyv as a participle and not I'podwv, a proper 
name.°*! 


The Italian excavations at Gortyn in CRETE have Jaid bare four seventh- 
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century acclamations for members of the Imperial family of Constantinople 
(Heraclius the Great, his daughter Epiphania Eudocia, and his son Con- 
stantine), sixteen fragments of a late building-inscription, and an honorary 
inscription for Aulus Larcius Lepidus Sulpicianus, whose cwrsus is preserved 
in O.D.L. x.6659.% Of greater interest is J. Hatzidakes’ discovery of one large 
and five small fragments of a treaty between Tylissus and Cnossus, mediated 
by Argos about the middle of the fifth century B.c., whether before or after 
the treaty contained in B.C.H. xxxiv. 331 ff, xxxvii. 279 ff. we cannot 
determine.** From Genna a batch of eight epitaphs, now in the Museum 
at Retimo, has been published % by E.N. Petroulakis, who has also given us 
ten inscriptions from Eleutherna, amongst which the archaic fragments 
(Nos. 1—4) and the public document (No. 10) deserve more accurate copying 
and a more careful study. 

Turning to the islands of the eastern Aegean, we may first note the 
useful list, drawn up by P. Papageorgiou, of the inscriptions of LEsBos 
published since the appearance of J.G. xii. 2 and of the author's Unedierte 
Inschriften von Mytilene. Nine further texts are here published, bringing 
the total number for the island up to 682, and notes are added * upon 
numerous texts already known. A. Wilhelm discusses ** the restoration or 
two passages in J.G. xii. 2. 16, while O. Viedebantt subjects to a fresh 
scrutiny ®® the building-inscription J.G. xii. 2. 10, which, like Lattermann, he 
considers as relating to the construction of the temple of Messa, near Pyrrha, 
excavated by R. Koldewey; T. Kehrhahn’s article on the Lesbian dialect is 
not yet accessible to me. An honorary inscription found in the island of 
Nisyrus was probably brought there from Cnidus,!® but Lerus is represented 
by an epitaph of the third century after Christ. Attention has already 
been drawn to the publication of a number of texts belonging to this and the 
neighbouring islands in the Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas perti- 
nentes. From the island of RHODES six new inscriptions have been 
published ; 1° F. von Hiller adds the names of several priests of Helios to 
the list drawn up by F. Bleckmann in Klio xii. 249 ff, and H. Grégoire 
comments? on two passages of the Lindian Chronicle, which has been 
re-edited in a convenient form and for a moderate cost, by C. Blinkenberg.! 

Asia Minor.—E. Herbig has examined the linguistic parallels and 
similarities between the Anatolian and the Etruscan language as a basis for 
the further study of their affinities,” and the present writer has published a 
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series of brief notes on some misunderstood inscriptions of Asia Minor. A 
note by A. Wilhelin?® on the inscription containing a fragment of a history 
of Pergamum (Dittenb. 0.G.J. 264) is the sole contribution made during the 
year to the epigraphy of that city. Ionia is somewhat better represented. 
T. Stein has examined the morphology of the Prienian inscriptions ™ and 
M. Hasluck the cult of Dionysus at Smyrna, while several texts from the 
Milesian Delphinium have called forth comment and discussion,“* and 
Wilhelm has pointed out that the famous document relating to a bakers’ 
strike does not really come, as is usually supposed, from Magnesia." J. Keil 
and A. von Premerstein have published an account of a third journey 
undertaken by them in Lypia and the neighbouring portion of Ionia, but 
. this is not yet accessible to me. W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson continue 
their exhaustive publication of the texts discovered at Sardis,“° giving us an 
inscription of 119 lines, comprising a group of documents relating to the 
honours paid to a certain Menogenes. At the head stands the title Td xowdr 
Tav émt ths “Actas “EAXjvov kat 6 Sios 6 Yapdiavav Kai  yepovoia 
ériunoav Mnvoyévnv *laovdepov tod Mnvoyévous trois troyeypappévors, and 
the ten documents which follow include three decrees of Sardis, two of the 
Sardian yepovaia, two of of él tis ’Acias “EXAnves, two letters addressed 
to Sardis by the president of the Asiatic xowdv and a letter of Augustus 
thanking the Sardians for the embassy sent by them on the occasion of the 
coming of age of C. Caesar. The Lydian term «aveus, denoting a Sardian 
priestess, continues to give rise to discussion and conjecture." W. H. 
Buckler argues that the @ea "IovAia referred to in inscriptions of Aphrodisias 
(C.1.G. 2815) and Lampsacus (3642) must be Livia and not Julia Domna," 
S. Reinach has published two further notes™® on the epitaph of Abercius, 
bishop of Hierapolis in PurycGia, W. M. Ramsay has given us four un- 
published epitaphs from Pismp1a, now in Constantinople, one of them 
commemorating a standard-bearer and another a mercenary soldier,4® while 
for Lycia we should note a further discussion of the ‘thirteen gods’ and 
an explanation of the curious epithet av€dvvos found in a Lycian grave- 
inscription. Far more important, however, is the collection of 177 
inscriptions from southern Asia Minor, notably PamMpHyLia, published by 
R. Paribeni and P. Romanelli,” mostly for the first time though partly in 
corrected versions. Of these the most interesting are a bilingual honorary 
inscription of Adalia recording a ewrsus honoruwm (No. 5), decrees of Perge 
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(Holder), _ 2 Mon, Ant, xxiii. 1 ff. 
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= and Seleucia in honour of a doctor who, besides other services, delivered a 
course of medical lectures in the gymnasium at Perge (48), a decree of 
Aspendus granting citizenship and evepyecia to the ‘ Pamphylians, Lycians, 
Cretans, Greeks, and Pisidians’ who had rendered services to the state and 
to Ptolemy, valuable for the light it throws on the constitution of Aspendus 
and as bearing out the statements of Theocritus (xvii. 88), the marmor 
Adulitanwm (0.1.4. 5127) and Polybius (v. 34, 6) that the Ptolemaic rule 
extended at some time to Pamphylia (83), a lex sepulchri of a collegiuwm 
fumeraticiwm (113) and an inscription in honour of a citizen of Iotape and 
his wife (124). A. Brinkmann has suggested a more satisfactory restora- 
tion in the famous inscription of King Antiochus I. of Commagene on the 
Nemrud Dagh (Dittenb. 0.G.J. 383) ™. 

Lastly, three new inscriptions from Cyprus have been published by 
E. Sittig—a bilingual (in Greek and an unknown language expressed in 
the Cyprian syllabic script) of the second half of the fourth century B.c., set 
up by Amathus in honour of a certain Ariston,’ a third-century dedication 
to Zeds dpoumdatas (=dpeBdrns) from the same place, and a fragment 
from Lapethus, of 50-100 a.D., referring to the ‘martyr Thekla.”’ J. L. 
Myres’ catalogue of the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York?” contains a series of epigraphical appendices, one of which 
(pp. 525 ff.) comprises ninety-nine texts inscribed in Cyprian characters 
alone and two in Greek and Cyprian characters side by side, while another 
(pp. 547 ff.) includes seventy-four Greek inscriptions upon stone and sixteen 
upon earthenware, a gem, and a leaden amphora. 

Outlying Regions.—At Merida in SPAIN an inscribed gold ring has 
come to light, and the excavations at Ampurias (Emporia) have produced 
two graffiti and two- stamped amphora-handles.“? Greek epitaphs have 
been discovered in FRANCE at Marseilles *° and Toulon,'! and an inscription 
on the base of an imperial statue has been unearthed at Narbonne. In 
Iraty a few epitaphs have been found at Rome, and various minor 
discoveries (stamped amphora-handles, graffiti, etc.) have been made at 
Pompeii." FF. Biicheler’s discussion of the Pompeian wall-inscriptions has 
been reprinted in his Kleine Schriften: to G. de Sanctis we owe some 
additional comments on the inscription of the Artemisii at Naples,"“* while 
at Cumae the excavations of E. Gabrici have brought to light a considerable 








13 In No. 113 I would read duédoyor (1. 6) 
instead of dA<o>Adyoy: in No. 148 the editors 
are wrong, I think, in altering xopaxécovew to 
<xXa> paxécovory. 

24 Rh. Mus. \xix. 585 f. 

15 "Apy. "Ep. 1914, 1 f. 

128 Hermes, |. 158 f. 

17 "apy. "Ep. 1914, 2 f. 

138 Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of 
Antiquities from Cyprus, New York (Metro- 


» politan Museum of Art). 


12 Arch. Anz. xxix. 364, 387. 


180 Rev, Bt. Ane, xvi. 407 ; C.R. Acad. Inser. 
1914, 461. : 

181 Rev, Bt, Anc. xvi. 408 f. 

12 O.R, Acad. Inser. 1914, 223 ff.; Rev. 
Arch, xxiv. 370. 

133 Notizie, 1914, 377, 398, 396, 398; Bull. 
Comm. Arch. xlii. 206. 

134 Notizie, 1914, 110 f. 157 f. 200. 

135 Kleine Schriften i. Leipzig (Teubner) : 24 
M.; pp. 82 ff. 

198 Rev, Ep. ii. 306 ff. 
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number of inscribed vases and given rise to a discussion, accompanied by 
admirable photographic reproductions, of texts previously known.” The 
mpaots emt AVoer engraved on a silver plate recently discovered at Aidone in — 
SiciLy, perhaps the ancient Herbita, has been made the subject of a detailed 
examination by D. Comparetti** The Greek inscriptions of TUNISIA are 
not of special importance,! nor have any fresh discoveries been made at 


CyYRENE,'”° while those from Egypt may be passed over here as they are 


summarised by the present writer in the Bibliography published every April 
in the Jowrnal of Egyptian Archaeology. The inscriptions found in SYRIA 
and Palestine, for the most part epitaphs, include a memorial inscription at 
Sala,’ and texts on mosaics at Jerusalem and near Medaba** and on a 
tomb-chamber at Beit Jibrin, midway between Jerusalem and Gaza, com- 
memorating members of the Sidonian colony known to us from the neigh- 
bouring tomb of Marisha."* The survey of the wilderness of Zin undertaken 
by C. L. Woolley and T. E. Lawrence for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
resulted in the discovery of twelve inscriptions already known and thirty-five 
hitherto unpublished from Beersheba, Elusa, Rehoboth, and Eboda, of which 
those bearing a date belong with one exception to the fifth or the sixth 
century after Christ. The section of the report of the Princeton University 
Expeditions to Syria which deals with the Djebel Halakah includes fifty 
epigraphical texts, twelve of them previously published ; most of these also 
date from the fifth or sixth century, though four (Nos. 1106, 1111, 1129, 
1152) go back to the second century, and one (1144) bears the date 
73/4 A.D. Notes on inscriptions from Palestine and the land to the east 
of Jordan are contributed by J. Offord’ and R. E. Briinnow.48 From 
southern Russia there is nothing which calls for special attention,” but 
in the course of a discussion of the names Didas and Dizazelmis, the latter 
of which belongs to THrAcE, P. Perdrizet publishes!’ a grave-stele from 
Pravista, S.E. of Mount Pangaeus, which contains the name, and three 
Greek votives have been discovered at Augusta Traiana (Stara Zagora) 


in BuLGaria.! 
Marcus N. Top. 





137 Mon, Ant. xxii. 449 ff. xxxvii, 132, 189 ff. 
1388 Ann, S.A.A. i. 118 ff. 165 Pal, Expl. Fund Annual, iii. 1914-15, 
189 C.R. Acad. Inser, 1914, 311 f. 583 ff., pp. 183 ff. 

697 ff.; Mélanges, xxxiv. 288 ff.; Bull. Arch. M6 Princeton Univ. Arch. Expeditions to 


Com. Trav. Hist. 1915, xxxv. xlvii. ff. . Syria, Div. III. Section B, Part 5, Leyden 
40 Ann, S.A.A. i, 161 ff.; Studi Romani, i. (Brill). 

241 ff. ; cf. Journ, Sav. 1915, 373 f. 147 Pal, Expl. Fund Q.S. 1915, 91 f. 
Wl Zits. d. Pal.-Ver. xxxvii. 118 f. M8 Zs. d. Pal.-Ver. xxxvii. 151 f. 


142 Rev, Bibl. xi. 227 ff. ) M9 Arch, Anz. xxix. 259, 274 ff 
1483 4m, Journ. Arch. xviii. 492 ff. 1 Rev, Ht, Ane. xvi. 399 ff. 
4 Jb, xix. 68 ff.; cf. Zts. d. Pal.-Ver. 1 Arch, Anz, xxix. 422. 
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The Tomb of the Double Axes and Associated Group, and Pillar Rooms 
and Ritual Vessels of the ‘Little Palace’ at Knossos. By Sir Arruur 
Evans, Litt.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. From Archaeologia, vol. xv. Pp. 94, 7 Plates and 
97 Figs. London: Quaritch, 1914. 


In this contribution to Archaeologia, Sir Arthur Evans describes the remarkable finds of 
his tomb-excavations near Knossos in 1909, and the results of his digging of the ‘ Little 
Palace’ at Knossos which began some years earlier. In the work Sir Arthur was 
assisted by Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, - 

The tomb-discovery in 1909 was a sequel to that of the ‘Royal Tomb’ at Isopata, 
described in Archaeologia of 1906 (vol. lix.). Thanks in part to the flair of Gregori 
Antoniou, the Cypriote tomb-digger who has contributed so much to the success of 
various excavations in the Levant, several important new tombs rewarded Sir Arthur's 
search in 1909 and 1910 in the same neighbourhood. The ‘Tomb of the Double 
Axes’ is the most important, as showing us a totally new style of tomb-making, 
resembling a living-house, with stone benches round the sides, no doubt for the con- 
venience of those who may have made periodical visits to the tomb to perform funeral 
rites. The analogy with the arrangements of Etruscan tombs is very evident, and indicates 
a new direction for archaeological research as regards Cretan matters. It is indeed 
by no means unlikely that a elose racial connexion between the Etruscans and the prae- 
Hellenic Aegeans may eventually be proved. The fact, too, that in the tomb two votive 
double-axes were found, and that the grave shaft is made in the shape of such an axe- 
blade, is shown by Sir Arthur Evans to prove that the cult of the deity of the double-axe 
descended also to the grave. ‘ Religious symbolism could hardly go further than this 
shaping of the sepulchral cell itself into the outline of the sacred object. With the small 
shrine of the Double Axes near the head of the grave, the tomb was at the same time a 
funereal chapel, and it may well be that the benches round the sides of the chamber were 
Inade use of for some memorial function in which the whole family partook. On such an 
occasion, in accordance with the central idea of the Minoan Cult, the essence of the 
divinity might by due ritual acts be infused into the visible symbols, and, even in the 
shades, the direct guardianship of the Great Mother be thus ensured to the warrior 
resting in his emblematic bed. May some such memorial service have been renewed after - 
an interval of time? The evidence. . . of the deliberate re-opening and re-closing of 
the tomb at a subsequent date is consistent with this possibility. The relics themselves, 
moreover, are of a homogeneous and strictly contemporary character ; which forbids the 
assumption that this re-opening was for the purposes of a second interment. The 
painted vases belong to the same “set.” They are the clearly marked products of a definite 
stage of the second Late Minoan Period, and are characteristic of the epoch preceding 

' the great catastrophe of the Palace at Knossos’ (p. 56). 

In this tomb was found a curious pottery vase with a breast-shaped lid and double 
coiled handles, which is paralleled in another tomb, that ‘of the Polychrome Vases,’ by 
the coloured vessels which give it its name. These are decorated with polychrome 
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designs in fugitive matt colour, blue, black, and two shades of red, on a plaster base ; 
fresco-painting, in fact, of the same kind as that on the walls of the palaces. The vases 
have no lids. Their polychrome decoration is an interesting survival into Late Minoan 
‘times of the polychrome ‘ Kaméarais’ tradition of the Middle Minoan Age, for ritual and 
funerary purposes only. We may almost compare the Athenian funerary lekythoi of later 
days, with their equally fugitive colour, intended only for the tomb. Another tomb, that 

‘of the Macebearer,’ is so-called from the discovery on it of an interesting ceremonial 
mace-head of siliceous breccia, 

The ‘ Little Palace’ is situated to the west of the modern road to Arkhanais, among 
the olive-trees, close to the ‘ Villa Ariadne.’ An excavation leads deep into the hillside, 
and one can see that the work has been an arduous and expensive one. The most 
interesting points with regard to it specially discussed by its discoverer in this publication 
are the remarkable casts in the burnt wall-plaster of three wooden pillars with fluted 
decoration, the use of the single-pillar rooms, the discovery of a stone base for a gigantic 
double-axe, and of a curious prochous of non-Minoan form with relief decoration, and finally 
the magnificent bull’s head rhyton of inlaid black steatite which is one of the chief 
treasures of the Candia Museum, and of which a reproduction by M. Gilliéron is 
exhibited in the First Vase Room of the British Museum. 

The wooden pillars are remarkable, in that their fluting was in relief ‘like that of 
the Egyptian columns imitating clustered papyrus-stems,’ and that they did not taper 
downwards like other Minoan round pillars, but were straight from capital to base. On 
the religious significance of the single-pillar rooms and on the gigantic double-axes 
Sir Arthur Evans has various things of importance to add to his previous remarks 
on these interesting features of Minoan religion. The bull’s head rhyton he describes 
con amore, as it deserves. He shows us the beauty and real magnificence of its style, the 
treatment of the hair, which ‘ recalls the treatment of the hair in the Age of Myron,’ the 
extraordinary truth to nature in the modelling and details, and above all the splendid 
workmanship of the one remaining eye. ‘The lens of this consisted of rock-crystal, 
on the slightly hollowed lower surface of which are painted the pupil and iris. The pupil 
is a brilliant scarlet, the iris black, the rest of the cornea white. The crystal setting 
is inserted in a border of red stone resembling jasper, which surrounds the white field of 
the eye like the rims of bloodshot eyelids. To add to the effect, the crystal lens of the 
eyes both illuminates and magnifies the bright red pupils and imparts to the whole an 
almost startling impression of fiery life’ (p. 82), Oddly enough, on the base, the artist 
had idly cut a small graftito sketch of a bull’s head. 

The comparison of this masterpiece of Cretan art with the silver bull’s head rhyton 
with the gold rosette, found in one of the shaft-graves of Mycenae, leads Sir Arthur into 
further comparisons with other rhyta of the same type in pottery and other materials, _ 
the bull’s head rhyton from Gournia found by Mrs. Boyd-Hawes, the splendid rhyta of 
the precious metals borne by the Keftian ambassadors to Thothmes III., and a very 
interesting pottery bull’s head rhyton found at Aintab in Syria, This last is a native 
imitation of the Minoan form. The ‘horse-headed’ faience rhyton from Enkomi, in the 
British Museum, is of the later ‘classical’ form, though of Minoan date. The head 
Sir Arthur Evans thinks to be that of an ass rather than a horse. LTlustrations of other 
vessels of the same theriomorphic type are given. |: Oy: Foe 





Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus. By 
Prof. J. L. Myres. New York: the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1914. 
Pp. lv. +596 : illustrated. 


Professor Myres is our chief authority on Cyprian antiquities, and $6) his hands med 
could the complete cataloguing of the Cesnola Collection be entrusted. General di 
Cesnola, in spite of his many and manifest failings as an archaeologist, brought back to 
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America an unrivalled collection of Cyprian antiquities. It is regrettable that, for 
reasons that need only be lightly touched upon now, a cloud of uncertainty rested upon 
the collection for so many years, One always hoped that in time Prof. Myres would be 
able to undertake the sifting and ordering of the collection, and its real scientific value 
would be made apparent. This hope has now been fulfilled, as the ‘Cesnola question’ 
is settled, by no means to the disadvantage of the gallant old General, whose sterling 
worth as curator of the New York Museum largely atones for any archaeological laches of 
which he may have been guilty in Cyprus. Most of the antiquities which in the 
‘eighties, when we knew very little about the matter, were considered to be forgeries, are 
nothing of the kind. The only real mystery is the ‘Treasure of Curium’; that can 
never be cleared up, and we need say no more about it. 

Prof. Myres describes the objects of the collection very fully, illustrates them 
admirably on the rather small scale demanded by the size of the book, and gives an 
authoritative introduction on the history of the Collection and ‘ Ancient Cyprus, its 
History and Culture.’ The latter will long remain the best short and succinct account 
of the development of ancient civilization in Cyprus. : 

The collection contains very complete series of most of the known kinds of Cyprian 
antiquities, with the exception of those of the Mycenaean colonists of the fourteenth 
century B.c. (though the rim and handle of a Mycenaean bronze cauldron, illustrated on 
p. 479, and a tripod of a well-known Dipylon form, but apparently Mycenaean here (p. 478), 
are notable objects). For Cypro-Mycenaean antiquities the British Museum collection 
naturally stands unrivalled. New-York has a good number of Oriental antiquities found 
in Cyprus, such as Babylonian cylinder seals, which Prof. Myres describes and illustrates. 
There are also a good many small Egyptian objects, the Cyprian provenance of which 
does not séem to be always certain. We notice that Prof. Myres makes a slip in 
describing some small Egyptian deities or figures as of ‘the crocodile-god, Thueris’ 
(pp. 452-3). We must remind him that Thueris was not a god, but a goddess, and that 
she was not a crocodile-goddess (there was none), but is always represented as a hippo- 
potamus. We are left in doubt whether the figures referred to by Prof. Myres are of 
Sebek (Souchos), the crocodile-god, or of Thueris, the hippopotamus-goddess. 

The clow of the collection is the fine series of vessels of gold, silver, and gilded 
bronze which it contains. To these Prof. Myres devotes a special section, and in his 
description puts very clearly the difference in age which is known to exist between the 
different specimens of the famous Cyprian engraved metal bowls which exist in this and 
other collections. We now know better than to lump all these objects together and say 
they all belong to one period, dated preferably (owing to some unaccountable fanatical 
prejudice, born of ignorance, against early dates) as late as they possibly can be, and called 
indiscriminately ‘Phoenician.’ Some are Phoenician, no doubt, and late, but others 
belong to the period of the Egyptian XVIIIth dynasty, and are many centuries older 
than the former. However, this is a matter of common knowledge now among those 
who have any real knowledge of anything anterior to the sixth century B.c. ; and we 
need not harp upon it. It is little use flogging dead horses. Prof. Myres says the final 
word on the subject. 

And, indeed, in this catalogue he says the final word on the subject of Cyprian 
antiquities generally, so far as our present knowledge goes. This book will be an 
indispensable vade mecum, to all general students who desire to acquire a knowledge of 
this subject, and a useful book of reference for those who deal with it in greater detail. 
We congratulate the author and the Museum on its appearance. H. H. 
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Les Sculptures et la Restauration du Temple d’Assos en Troade. B 
F. Sarrravux. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1915. Pp. 160, with 59 Text-illustrations. y 


There are few monuments of Greek art conspicuous in the records of early travellers and — 
of nineteenth century excavators, of which definite information is so inaccessible, as of 
the Temple of Assos; and, perhaps as the result of this, there are few bui 
concerning which more striking divergencies of opinion have been apparent. Tt has been 
dated in turn to every conceivable period from Mycénaean times to the late fifth 
century B.c. Its sculptural decorations, famous for their singularity in style and 
arrangement, have only been recovered in part, and the task of studying the remains 
is complicated by the most unfortunaté distribution forced on them by historical accident, 
so that portions of one and the same slab are now found in Paris, Boston, and Constanti- 
nople. Equally unfortunate has been the history of the publication of the American 
excavations in 1881-3. Both volumes are to-day unobtainable ; the second, dealing with 
the Temple and its sculptures, appeared in 1898, fifteen years after the excavations, but 
as M, Sartiaux observes, has remained almost unknown ; curiously enough, for it is the 
source of much information, and Clarke’s suggested restoration is by no means utterly __ + 
impossible. One may conjecture that this neglect is due to the untenable theory of date yy. 
which the Americans upheld. A larger and illustrated publication, announced by the 
American school in 1897, never got beyond the first of five parts. 

M. Sartiaux has filled the gap very thoroughly. He has compiled for the first-time a 
complete catalogue, with outline illustrations, of all the sculpture fragments and proposes 
for the frieze a restoration more in accord with the existing remains than that of Clarke. 
Of the metopes the fragments are too scanty to permit reconstruction. He discusses at 
length the question of date and concludes that temple and sculptures belong to the period 
of archaic art, between 550 and 530 B.c. A full bibliography and a table of dimensions 
add to the utility of the work. - 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman Bronzes. By Gisera M. A. Ricuter, Litt.D. New York: 1915. 8vo. 


No class of monuments is of more importance for the progress of art-archaeology than . 
Greek bronzes. They are originals, “and unrestored, and many of them come from a good ey 
period of art. The Americans came late into the field as collectors of works of ancient . 
art, but they have shown their usual energy, and they command unlimited resources ; so | 
that now the museums of Boston aud New York contain a variety of treasures which will 
compare with those of any of the museums of Europe, except the very great ones. 
Miss Richter’s catalogue is quite up-to-date ; the descriptions careful and full enough, ~; : fad 















though she does not emulate the minute accuracy of such cataloguers as Amelung. The 
collection includes several examples of the first importance from the point of view of art. 
Such are the wonderful chariot of wood covered with bronze repoussé plates found at 
Monteleone ; the very pleasing life-size figure of a boy wearing a cloak, of the first 
century A.p. ; and the colossal portrait statue of a Roman, the identification of ae 
doubtful, but which is regarded in the text as a portrait of Trebonianus Gallus. — a 
are also important early statuettes of athletes, engraved mirrors, and so forth. ‘ 
second part of the work contains a description ppenmepian te boonies g * 
There is a very brief but sensible introduction and a bibliography. Every object _ 
described is represented by one or more cuts in the text: this is of course an. 
point in any modern catalogue. One cannot criticise a catalogue of this kine 
pes hed #8 cppietutilg.g oul ee ciate’ r that: 
knows her business, 
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Select Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Etruscan, in the British Museum. By 
H. B. Watters. London : The Trustees of the British Museum, 1915. 


This is a series of seventy-three plates, giving representations of some of the most 
remarkable bronzes in the British Museum, with brief descriptions. When Mr Walters’ 
catalogue of bronzes was published, several of the principal examples were left 
unillustrated with a view to the present volume. 

The plates are photogravures by the Vandyck Printers ; they give the surface and 
texture of the bronzes admirably. The descriptions are brief and evidently intended for 
the amateur and art student, while the archaeologist is referred to the more learned 
Outalogue. The work makes one feel for the hundredth time the astonishing richness of 


_ the National Collection. The appeal of the book to well-to-do amateurs is scarcely 


timely ; but probably the work was well forward when the present distress began. 
Surely the next work incumbent on the officials of the Greek and Roman Department is 
an accurate presentment of all the remains of the Mausoleum, which have never been 
satisfactorily published 


Codex B and its Allies: a Study and an Indictment. By H.C. Hoskrer. 
2 Parts: pp. xvi. + 497, ii + 412. Part II. (in separate vol.) has the sub-title : 
Chiefly concerning , but covering three thousand differences between 8 and B in 
the Four Gospels, with the evidence supporting each side, including the new 
manuscript evidence collected by von Soden, and the collateral readings of other 
important authorities. London: B. Quaritch, 1914. 


The epoch-making edition of the Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort has now held 
the field for a generation. The basis of their text was the codex Vaticanus (B), of 
whose supreme excellence, apart from minor blemishes, the editors formed the highest 
opinion. How has their work stood the test of time? While the general principles 
laid down in their Introduction remain, in the eyes of critics best qualified to judge, 
for the most part unshaken, there has been a growing body of opinion that the merits 
of the B text may have been overestimated, that the ‘neutrality’ claimed for it is 
questionable, that it may represent no more than an Alexandrian recension of the third 
century, and that greater weight should be attached to the rival ‘Western’ text, which 
by the end of the preceding century had obtained a wide currency. There was room, 
therefore, for a temperate statement of the present position, showing how far a departure 
from Hort’s principles appears to be justified by recent research and discovery, and for 
a detailed study of the text of the Codex Vaticanus in all its bearings. 

Mr. Hoskier’s two bulky volumes of some 900 pages unfortunately cannot be said to 
supply this. The author, who has established a reputation as an indefatigabie and 
scrupulously accurate collator of MSS and Versions, has in this and a previous volume 
come forward with a new theory as to the genesis of the New Testament text, or 
rather of the text of the four Gospels. This larger and more ambitious task has proved 
beyond his powers. He has not attempted to meet and controvert some of Hort’s 
fundamental principles, and he has failed to establish his own theories. Above all, he 
alienates critics and mars his work by the attitude of scathing contempt which he takes 
up towards his distinguished predecessors and co-workers in the same field. Previous 
critics of the Westcott-Hort text, like the late Dr. Salmon, haye ventured with diftidence 
to disagree with the conclusions of those master-workers. Mr. Hoskier has no such 
scruples and out-Burgons Burgon in his withering ‘indictment.’ ‘This old bosh about 
a “Syrian” text!’ (i. 270) ‘this *Q” business’ (i. 41, note), in such terms does he 
refer to theories which have now gained wide acceptance. 

Mr. Hoskier’s own theory, we gather (we find it nowhere succinctly stated in these 
pages), is that a polyglot copy of the Gospels (Greek, Latin, Syriac and Coptic) existed in 


early times, and that the Greek text of at least some MSS has been largely influenced 


by the texts in the other languages. The B text, in particular, has been affected in this 


_ way and, so far from being Seamer ny Samneroen supposed improvements * 
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of an ‘Alexandrian’ type. ‘I re-affirm my belief,’ he writes (i. 7), ‘that a polyglot 
text influenced § throughout. And I charge B with being the child of a Graeco-Latin 
recension, and by its scribe or by its parent of being tremendously influenced by a Coptic 


P +z. and e's 
recension or by a Graeco-sahidic >> a Graeco-bohairie MS.’ 


‘A categorical answer count by count’ to his ‘indictment of B,’ such as Mr. Hoskier 
desiderates, would require almost as ample space as the author allows himself. Within 
the limits of a short notice a few general observations are alone possible. First, as 
to Mr. Hoskier’s classification of instances. Hort never claimed that the text of B 
was impeccable ; the scribe was to a certain extent liable to the usual errors of his class. 
But Mr. Hoskier’s lists include indiscriminately a mass of minor ‘ clerical’ errors which 


might with advantage have been placed together apart from variant readings of real _ 


moment. Then, there are long lists without comment of readings which may be variously 
accounted for and having no clear connexion with the headings under which they are 
placed. Where comment is added, it too often takes the form of gerieral assertion, 
or astonished question unsupported by argument ; exclamation marks are a poor sub- 
stitute for sober reasoning. Again, Mr. Hoskier fails to take account of alternative 
possibilities. He forgets that, as Hort reminds us (Introd., p. 25), ‘scribes were moved 
by a much greater variety of impulse than is usually supposed.’ His outlook is limited 
to his mass of authorities, and he constantly puts forward as the only conceivable 
explanation of a reading a remote possibility of the influence of a Latin or Coptic version 
on the Greek text. Under the head of ‘Latin’ or ‘ Coptic sympathy’ he does not 
sufficiently distinguish between (1) cases where B merely sides with the version and 
(2) cases where it adopts or is alleged to adopt a Latin or Coptic expression foreign to the 
Greek language. As regards cases of the former type, Mr. Hoskier, we admit, demon- 
strates the existence of a close and interesting connexion in certain parts of the Gospels 
between the text of B and that of the Egyptian versions. This, however, constitutes no 
proof of Coptic influence on cod. B, and may more easily be explained by a parent type 
of text from which both are derived. To establish his theory some indubitable instances 
of the latter type, viz. actual Copticisms or Latinisms in the Greek of cod. B would be 
required. The few instances alleged are quite unconvincing. Thus, the author asks 
(i. 194) ‘ Have we sufticiently considered the frequent use of epyerac in Mark for nev of 
the synoptists, perhaps growing out of the work of a translator from the indeterminate 
Latin venit?’ It is of course impossible to consider this particular instance of the 
historic present apart from the others, such as Aéye., which abound in St. Mark. | After 
verbs of speech, the verbs which most commonly appear in the historic present in Greek 
documents of all periods are verbs of coming and going. Herodotus and Thucydides 
supply innumerable instances, The suggestion of the influence of an ambiguous venit is 
ridiculous. Reference to the Ptolemaic papyri would have shown Mr. Hoskier that the 
writing of -es for -as began very early, and that the suggestion (i. 238) that é£ov@evovvres 
(pro. -as) arose out of an indeterminate spernentes is highly improbable. We see no more 


reason to detect Coptic influence (i. 20, 86, etc.) in the thoroughly Greek position of the 


dependent personal pronoun in phrases like airod ry oixiavy, aitav of dpOadpoi. The 
final count in our ‘indictment’ of Mr. Hoskier is a defective acquaintance with Greek 
grammar, especially of the N.T. period. He makes much of the historic present, which 
he considers to have been favoured by the Alexandrian School and B, but has a 
very hazy idea of what is meant by it ; his instances include e.g. dia rodro A€éy@ ipiv (i. 43) 
and ais and aio in Plautine dialogue (133 note), where of course the present is not a 
substitute for a past tense. The ‘historic imperfect’ of which he speaks is not, we think, 
a term recognized by the grammarians. Other instances might be cited. 

We would commend to Mr. Hoskier’s attention a reading in which B stands 
practically alone, and even Hort hesitated to follow it, épwra eis eipyyny, Luke xiy. 32. 
The phrase is a Hebraism borrowed from the LXX, with which the Evangelist was 
intimately familiar, and the B text is undoubtedly original, 
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A History of Persia. By Lievr.-Cot. P. M. Sykes, C.M.G., C.LE. In two 
volumes. Pp. xxvi + 544 and xxii + 565. With Maps and Illustrations. Macmillan 


and Co., 1915, 


This is an attractive work, and the fact that its author, from extensive travel and 
long residence in Persia, knows the conditions of life there more thoroughly than is usual 
for anyone of European birth will lend it permanent value. Colonel Sykes’ previous 
works and articles have thrown light on districts of Persia far from the beaten track, and 
to a great extent unmapped and unexplored ; they have also done much to familiarize 
readers in this country. with the customs and peculiarities of a people among whom he 
has spent so many years of official life upon the best of terms. It was but natural that 
he should gradually have formed the ambition to write a comprehensive history of Persia 
that should be self-contained and complete. He lays no claim to original research for 
any of the numerous periods embraced within it; and, indeed, since much of it was, as 
we gather, written in Persia itself, it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to 
probe very deeply into sources available only to a student who should have constant access 
to at least one of the great libraries of Europe. When we have said that, we have done 
with criticism, and may indulge in the far more congenial task of warmly recommending 
the book, with its vivid descriptions and numerous illustrations, to the attention of 
those who would learn something of the country which for a time threatened the 
development of Western civilization and was only defeated by the heroism of Greece. 

Colonel Sykes is fully alive to this aspect of the great drama, which the name of 
Persia must always call up in the minds of those whose studies and interests have caused 
them to view the struggle from the Western standpoint. From the special advantages 
he has enjoyed, he has been enabled, as he-justly claims, to acquire the Persian point of 
view, and he has here furnished the reader with a very comprehensive picture of the 
country and its fortunes, not only during that eventful century and a half, but throughout 
the long course of its earlier and subsequent history. Some idea of the ground covered 
by the volumes may be gathered from the fact that the first opens with the early history 
of Elam at the beginning of the third millennium aud the second carries its narrative 
down to the summoning of the National Assembly of Persia and the signing of the 
Constitution some nine years ago. There can'be no doubt that they do supply a want 
and will serve as a handy work of reference, while the half-tone plates and outline 
illustrations scattered lavishly throughout their pages give in themselves a very good idea 
of the development of Persian art and of the main features of the country. Their author 
is to be congratulated on producing a very striking memorial of his twenty-one. years of 
service in a land which for a time came within the European horizon, and has always 
played a great part in the changing relations of the near and the far East. 





The Ancient East. By D. G. Hocartru. Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge. Pp. viii + 256. London: Williams and Norgate, 1914. 1s. 


The editors of the Home University Library have been really successful in their choice of 
contributors. In so many educational series of this character it has been thought sutfticient 
to entrust the separate sections to the hands of experts, without any reference to their 
varying capacities for explaining their subject to an audience other than that to which 
they are accustomed. This practice has led to the multiplication of little books, with 
none of the advantages and all the drawbacks of the scientific treatise. The restricted 
space of each volume has often caused the dry bones of history or science to be subjected 
to a still further process of desiccation, with the result that the unfortunate reader, who 
has been tempted by the great name on the title page or the small price on the cover, is 
strengthened in his former conviction that, after all, history and science are not for him. 
* This danger the Home University Library seems, so far as the present reviewer has 
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sampled its volumes, to have successfully avoided. The Jittle books are written by men 
and women who can write and who have realized that, for purposes of education, one 
suggestive fact is worth a heap of detail. A distinguished educationist, an acquaintance 
of the reviewer, who has purchased all the volumes, has, if we may credit his own state- 
ment, read them all. We are far from following or even enjoining his example. But 
there is no doubt that the volumes do hang together in groups, the members of eacl: of 
which approach a general subject from various sides. This is doubtless intentional, for 
in the later volumes the publishers have suggested groups, though sometimes perhaps in 
rather a mechanical way. If we had the placing of Mr. Hogarth’s volume we should not 
hesitate in assigning it to a group of four, such as, were we asked for advice, we should 
recommend to anyone (for example, an intelligent sixth-form boy or a hard-headed man of 
business) who happened to want to get an insight into ancient history as a whole. The 
group would consist of Miss Newbiggin’s Modern Geography, Dr. Marett’s Anthropology, 
Professor Myres’ Dawn of History, and Mr. Hogarth’s new volume on The Ancient East, 
to be read in the order given. ; 

The first would give him some notion of the effect of climate upon racial character 
and, generally, the influence of environment on man. The second would broaden his 
previous notions as to the scope of historical enquiry, and would give him an outline of 
human development before the historian, in the stricter sense of the term, can take up 
the tale. Professor Myres’ book would describe for him the rise of the great civilizations ; 
and, finally, Mr. Hogarth’s volume would weave these converging strands together and 
show their close bearing on the periods of classical history which may hitherto have 
appeared to him as a study apart. We venture to think that such a use of these volumes 
would give an intelligent reader a far better notion of the unity of history than the 
reading of many more ambitious works. 

Of the four volumes we have named Mr. Hogarth’s must have been the most difficult 
to write, dealing as it does with the millennium that preceded our own era. But he has 
succeeded, in a rather striking way, in bringing out the main features of the great 
struggle between East and West, ending apparently in the latter’s political victory, but, 
as Mr. Hogarth points out in his Epilogue, actually laying the foundations for that more 
remarkable victory of an Eastern faith. There is much in Mr. Hogarth’s volume which 
is worthy of study at the present moment when Hither Asia is again playing a part 
in the world’s history. 





A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By E, A. Garpyer, Litt.D. xxxii+601 pp. 
with 153 illustrations. London: Macmillan. 10s. 


We welcome this new edition of Professor Gardner’s work. The book has for long 
occupied a unique position among Histories of Greek Sculpture because of its compre- 
hensive range, pleasant style and moderate size, three qualities not easy of combination. 
This new edition, enlarged by about fifty pages and a couple of dozen illustrations, will 
easily maintain the place won by the older volume. Some idea of the new matter so 
skilfully grafted on to the’ old stock will best be gained by a recital of the more 
important works which have been discovered since Professor Gardner first wrote and of 
which illustrations are now given. In some cases the statues were in Museums, but their 
worth had not been recognized. They include, then, the Naxian Sphinx at Delphi, 
Colossal Apollo from Sunium, Delphi Charioteer, Frankfurt Athene (Myron), Terme 
Apollo, Atalanta from Tegea, Dresden Maenad, Agias, Damophon’s works, the Cerigotto 
bronze, and an archaic bronze from the sea near Thisbe, Hermes Propylaeus from 
Pergamon, and the bronze statue of a boxer in the Terme Museum. Rather remarkably, 
however, despite the caveat on p. 235 and elsewhere, there seems to be no mention of the 
Ludovisi throne and its counterpart, while the magnificent bronze head of a boy from 
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Beneventum, now in the Louvre, might well have found a place. In the valuable intro- 
ductory chapter, room has been made for Léwy’s doctrine of frontality. 

Where so much is to praise it may be as well to notice some places where Prof. 
Gardner’s conclusions seem unsound, or at least, even in a professed Handbook, to need 
amplification. (1) p. 17 and p, 151: The technique of the Spartan stelai is still regarded 
as due to the influence of wood carving. But the early wood worker worked a log, not 
a board ; the influence of the wood-log technique must be sought in the xoanon-shaped 
figures. See Dickins, Acropolis Musewm Catalogue, Intr. p. 12. (2) p. 119 and p, 175: 
Prof. Gardner finds great difficulty in accepting Samos as the home of the group of works 
heatled by the dedication of Cheramyes which was found in Samos. Why not, then, 
mention the cogent arguments by which Dickins maintains a Naxian origin (A.C. p. 151), 
especially as his main argument, the Naxian Sphinx at Delphi, is now given a full page 
illustration ~(Fig. 15)? (3) p. 179: The three-bodied monster is still called Typhon, 
despite his peaceful appearance. See A.C. p. 81. The point is of importance in view 
of suggested restorations. On the whole, enough use does not seem to have been made 
of the Acropolis Musewm Catalogue (Vol. I., 1912) in dealing with early Attic work. 
(4) p. 209: No mention is made of attempts to provide Aristogeiton with a suitable 
head, though the ‘ Pherecydes’ is discussed on p. 237. As the latest claimant is the 
British Museum herm, orie of Prof. Gardner’s useful footnotes might have given a 
reference to Schréder’s article, Jahrb. 1913, p. 26. Similar treatment might have been 
accorded the ‘Capronesi’ head of the same Museum (A. H. Smith, Cat. 1780) when 
dealing with the Delphic Charioteer. (5) p. 264: We believe that the ‘ Delphic 
Charioteer’ is from the group recorded by Pausanias as dedicated by the Cyrenaeans. 
Pausanias may have passed on an incorrect tradition about Amphion, but why does 
Prof. Gardner urge that ‘the date of Amphion’ makes the story impossible (p. 265, 
Note 1)? Two artistic generations need not cover a very long period. (6) p. 265, Note, 
par. 2: Calamis and the well known altar: surely an archaistic work, as, indeed, 
Kavvadias judged it years ago in the National Museum Catalogue. (7) Coming to the 
fourth century B.C. : the section on Scopas, reinforced as it is by the Tegean Atalanta, 
the Dresden Maenad and the Medici head of Meleager, is very good. Perhaps hardly 
enough room is given to Praxiteles. The article by Svoronos on the Mantinea reliefs 
(Das Athener National Mus. pp. 179-236) might have been mentioned. We rejoice to 
find that Furtwiingler’s attribution of the ugly ‘ Eubouleus’ head to Praxiteles does not 
find favour (p. 331). (8) The Agias, of course, has revolutionized the study of Lysippos. 
So much so, that while Prof. Gardner rejects the Apoxyomenos as typical of this master, 
Wolters rejects the Agias and retains the Apoxyomenos (Sitzungsb. d. Bayer. Akad. 
1913, p. 40). This might have been stated in p. 443, Note 1. (9) p. 478: Relief work 
is still inadequately treated, though references are given to the valuable work of 
Wickhoff and Wace. Why is it necessary to apologize, even slightly, for the Aphrodite 
of Melos (p. 527) and, so to speak, attempt to score a few points at her expense in 
favour of the Parthenon sculptures? (10) p. 561: We are glad that Prof. Gardner still 
believes in the British Museum bust of Julius Caesar. It should, however, have been 
stated that some of the highest authorities regard it as a work of the eighteenth century. 
Will not some one undertake a fresh examination and, if possible, settle the question ? 
Finally, we note a remarkable and, to our mind, serious omission. There seems to be 
no mention made of the famous ‘Sandal Binder,’ a work, as Léwy has shown, of 
supreme importance in the history of plastic art. With fine replicas in the Louvre and 
Lansdowne House, and the head in the British Museum (A. H. Smith, 1785), this work 
surely merited both notice and illustration. The best summary is that in Arndt, Glyp. 
Ny-Carlsherg, pp. 177-181. 
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The Greek Commonwealth. By A. E. Zimmery. A Second Edition, revised. 


It was easy to foretell the success of this work when it first appeared in 1911, and we 
congratulate Mr. Zimmern on the production of the second edition. Some errors of fact 
have been removed, a few other alterations made, and a very useful map of Attica, showing 
the distribution of her various industries and the character of the soil, has been added. 

A long review here is unnecessary, as the, book has already been noticed at some 
length in this journal (J.H.S. 1911, pp. 317-8). But is the parallel drawn on p. 344 
between war in the old classical period and games in our own time at all exact? Is not 
Mr. Zimmern here equating all the city-states of Greece to any single state of the 
modern world ? 





Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum. By 
H. B. Watrers. London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1914. Pp. xl + 240, 
with 43 Plates. 


In his Catalogue of Greek and Roman Lamps Mr. Walters has added another useful and 
carefully prepared book to the excellent publications of the British Museum. The 
Museum collection consists of a large variety of lamps from different parts of the ancient 
world, and many of the specimens, both in bronze and pottery, rank among the finest 
examples known both for their archaeological and for their artistic value. Nothing is 
more useful in a work of this description than good and plentiful illustrations, and Mr. 
Walters has amply fulfilled these requirements with over 350 drawings in the text and 
37 plates of photographs. Students would do well to study carefully these excellent 
illustrations, as much of mythological and archaeological value may be learnt from the 
large variety of subjects upon decorated lamps. In the introduction there is a very 
comprehensive history of the lamp, but the author is perhaps too severe when he states 
that excavations have yielded no certain examples of early date in Egypt, as stone lamps 
have been found belonging to the 12th dynasty at Lahun, in the Labyrinth at Hawara 
and at Mazghuneh ; also small bowls or dishes, evidently used as lamps of the floating 
wick variety, have been met with from pre-dynastic times onwards. 

The most useful portion of the book from the archaeologist’s point of view is the 
series of types, which includes over a hundred, examples, and it is only to be regretted 
that the early Christian forms and some other varieties that do not appear to be in the 
British Museum collection could not also have been included. 

Mr. Walters has put forward a very good outline for the dating of lamps, which is 
mainly based on the works of Dr. Dressel and Herr Fink. The accurate dating of lamps 
is, however, not yet an accomplished fact, and in actual practice the dates given will 
probably need a certain amount of modification. For instance, it is difficult to believe 
that No. 1400, which is stated on p. xvii to belong to the 2nd century B.c., is as early as 
that by nearly a century. It also hardly seems to come under the heading of the 
‘ Delphiniform’ type, which, Mr. Walters states, derives its name from fin-like projections 
on the side, giving it a rough resemblance to a dolphin. Another reason for this title 
may also be stated, viz., that on some of the best examples of this type the projection 
itself actually takes the form of a dolphin. The author appears to accept Loeschcke’s 
statement that types 78-80 die out in the reign of Tiberius, but this date certainly seems 
to be too early, as several examples occur on the German Limes at such places as 
Cannstatt, Heidenberg, Pfiinz, etc., that.can scarcely have been occupied before the 
closing years of the Ist century a.p. It may also be added that types 90-94 extend well 
into the 2nd century a.p., and that some of the best examples of types 95-101 may well 
belong to the second half of the Ist century a.p., which probably accounts for the fact 
that the stamps of some potters who made this form also occur on types 78-94. These 
are, however, only small points, which with the help of this series of types will soon be 
definitely settled, and Mr. Walters is to be heartily ait on producing a most 
valuable work. J.P. B. F. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric Art. By Ernest A. Parkyn, 
M.A. 8vo. Pp. 349. 16 Plates (2 coloured) and 318 Illustrations in the Text. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1915. 


Three years ago Mr. Spearing traced the development of art from its beginning in 
palaeolithic times to its climax in Greece. Much the same ground is here gone over 
again by Mr. Parkyn, whose work is a compilation rather than an addition to knowledge, 
Many will be glad to have in one volume a collection of illustrations of prehistoric 
remains, even though the bulk of them already figure in accessible publications ; but the 
title leads one to expect more than this. The author has borrowed right and left, but 
has not aimed at paying a high rate of interest. With such a wealth of material it should 
have been possible to propound some theory of development, to emphasize points of 
contact, to point out ways of communication and account for the ups and downs of art 
in prehistoric times. Archaeological excerpts undoubtedly have their uses even apart 
from original investigation, but their artistic interest is for the most part secondary ; 
and even an introduction to the study of prehistoric art should invert the process 
and look at early remains from the artistic standpoint. However daring, a treatment 
on those lines would at least be suggestive ; but the guiding principle of the present 
work is caution. Neutrality in such a sphere is anything but heroic, and there are many 
opportunities for original treatment in a review of art (or even industry) from the Drift 
to Late Keltic times. For instance, the hint on.p. 9 might have been elaborated 
with a view to finding the origin of carving in the round, acknowledged to be the 
earliest form of art in the Cave period ; or again, the evolution of Late Keltic art from 
that of La Tene, and ultimately from Greek sources, might have been insisted on, without 
reviving antiquated notions. As a picture-gallery the book will no doubt appeal to 
a large circle, but readers of the text will note that the proof-reading has been inadequate, 
especially in regard to foreign words ; infinitives are split in twain, and l'art gawloise will 
give our Allies pause. 





The Golden Bough. Third Edition. By Simm James Frazer. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 1911-15. 


The Golden Bough now ‘lies before us in its final form: the two volumes of 1890 can 
scarcely be recognized in the twelve which make up the third edition in its seven parts: 
The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings; Taboo and the Perils of the Soul; The 
Dying God ; Adonis, Attis, Osiris ; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild; The Scape- 
goat ; and Balder the Beautiful, with a final volume of index and bibliography. With 
the alteration of size the work has changed in large measure its character: the original 
was essentially a brilliant essay on the nature of early conceptions of deity and on the 
theory of sacrifice: in its present shape it has become an encyclopedic treatise on 
folk-lore. This, indeed, is probably the characteristic which appears to the author of 
the greatest importance, for there are many traces that he has ceased to hold his former 
theories with the vigour which he showed in the first edition, and that he cares more 
for the incidental matter introduced than for the main theory which it is proposed 
to establish. Nor in this estimate of his work is Sir James Frazer at fault ; though 
in erudition and scholarship he cannot vie with J. Grimm, though his indebtedness 
to Mannhardt and others lessens his claims to originality, and though at times he tends 
to become prolix, nevertheless he has great stores of knowledge derived from wide 
reading, and—what is far more important—he possesses in a really high degree the 
‘power of setting forth in an interesting and sometimes even fascinating form both the 
materials on which he bases his speculations and the speculations themselves. Hence 
it is certain that to English-speaking scholars his works will for many years afford 
a rich storehouse from which can be selected facts to support theories very different 
tos . 
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from those held by the author. Moreover, on many points of detail will be found 
expressions of view which are both novel and valuable. 

But of the main theories of Sir James Frazer, the priority of magic to religion 
and the annual slaying of a divine representative in order to promote the life of the 
herds, the crops and men, and the use of these theories to explain Aryan religion, it is 
impossible to deny the appropriateness of the judgment of the learned and eminently 
judicious Wissowa in Religion un’? Kultus der Rémer (ed. 2, p. 248, n. 5) when he writes 
with reference to the rex Nemorensis, ‘‘ An die Uberlieferungen den aricinischen Kultes 
kniipfen die weitausgreifenden Untersuchungen von J. G. Frazer an, aus denen es mir 
aber bei aller Bewunderung fiir das eminente Wissen und die aussergewohnliche 
Kombinationsgabe des Verfassers nicht méglich gewesen ist etwas wesentliches fiir das 
Verstiindnis der rémischen Religion zu gewinnen.” The cause of this failure to con- 
tribute anything substantial to the solution of the problem of religion is to be found in 
the power of combination noted by Wissowa; Sir James Frazer sees similarities, but 
cannot see differences: the method of patient discrimination of elements has no 
attractions for him in his search for large and effective combination, and the result, 
as is inevitable, is that the immense structures which he rears lack foundations and fall 
in ruins as soon as their bases are examined with due circumspection and care. Some 
of the worst of the errors which disfigured Sir J. Frazer’s work have, it is satisfactory 
to note, disappeared in the third edition ; the sexta luna of Pliny ceases to figure as the 
sixth month of the year (xi. 77), the idea that Plautus (Cas. ii. 5, 25-9) refers to the 


priests of Nemi as mortal Jupiters (ii. 379) has been exorcised by Dr. Farnell, and it is 


admitted (ii. 311) that the simple facts of the Roman calendar dispose of the theory 
which connects the regifugium with the supposed killing of a victim at the Roman 
Saturnalia. But the fact that these important supports of his theories have turned out 
to be mere mistakes of his own has not availed to induce the author to reconsider the 
theories which induced him so to misinterpret facts, and even the exposure by many 
competent minds of the mass of untenable hypotheses which made up his attempt to 
bring the Crucifixion into the main line of his theories, has not persuaded him to do more 
than relegate his theory to an appendix (ix. 412-23), where it will remain as the best 
possible reductio ad absurdum of the author’s tenets. 

Within the limits of a review it is only possible to indicate a few of the main defects 
of the author’s methods of developing his theories. Sir James Frazer has found (i. p. ix.), 
not without surprise, as he has not studied the works of Hegel, that his own views on 
the relation of magic and religion have points of contact with those of the philosopher. 
The coincidence might have warned the author to consider how it came about that he 
was uttering pronouncements on the origin of religion while having no claim to adequate 
philosophic training or knowledge. The origin of religion, it cannot be too often 
pointed out, is not a question for anthropology to decide : it is essentially a question of 
philosophy, and the most difficult of all questions, one far from solution, and one which 
science can no more solve than it can solve any other question of philosophy. In dealing 
with this question Hegel was acting strictly within his rights as a philosopher: his 
solution is not very satisfactory, because his general philosophy is open to serious criticism, 
but he was not attempting with alien materials to achieve a result which could not be 


reached in this way. On the same anthropological grounds Prof. W. Ridgeway has in- 


his recent work, The Drama and Dramatic Dances of non-European Races, come to the 
perfectly decided conclusion that magic is not prior to religion, and that belief in spirits 
of the dead is, as Elard Hugo Meyer held, the source of all religion. The opponents 
can never convince each other or anybody else, for they are seeking: to attain results 
which the nature of the subject as treated by them denies. Sir James Frazer assures us 
(i. 220-43 ; xi. 304-5) that the progress of thought has been from magic through religion 
to science, that man first believes in a certain established order of nature on which he 


can surely count and which he can manipulate for his own ends, and that he falls back on — 


great invisible beings when he finds that both the order and the control are imaginary, 
and ascribes to these beings the ypc. powers which he once arrogated to himself. 
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But where in his vast treatise is there the slightest evidence as opposed to mere assertion 
adduced for this constitution of the mind of primitive or other man? The suggestion is 
a pure petitio principii, based on the same fallacy which produced Euhemérism. 

A second fundamental errorof the author is that expressed in his assertion (i. p. xi), 
**Tt can hardly be too often repeated, since it is not yet generally recognized, that in 
spite of their fragmentary character,the popular superstitions and customs of the 
peasantry are by far the fullest and most trustworthy evidence we possess as to the 
primitive religion. of the Aryans. Indeed, the primitive Aryan, in all that regards 
his mental fibre and texture, is not extinct. He is amongst us to this day.” For 
Sir James Frazer all the evidence of ethnology, all the theories of the origin of race 
and the mingling of peoples are as nothing, and tales from the Deccan are cited as 
evidence of Aryan views, oblivious of the fact that whatever admixture of Aryan blood 
be allowed for north-west India in the early dawn of history, the proportion of such blood 
in the people of the southern parts of Indi, the great majority of whom do not even 
speak an Aryan tongue, must be nearly infinitesimal, and that folk tales are rather 
representative of the lower than of the higher classes of the population. We have 
here again a useful corrective in the views of Prof. Ridgeway, who goes to the opposite 
extreme and decides that the Atharvaveda is not Aryan at all.! On the other border 
of Aryan language Sir J. Frazer treats the Celts as clearly Aryan, and his faith- 
ful follower, Canon MacCulloch,? manfully supports this view in the face of very 
formidable authority to the contrary. The problem of Aryan religion is in all human 
probability insoluble, but it is perfectly clear that to declare that modern European 
or Indian folk-lore represents the religion of the Aryans—in whose reality as a single 
united people in early times Sir J. Frazer believes—is to fly in the face of ethnology, 
and to do so without explanation or defence is not excused by the fact that the doctrine 
is borrowed wholesale from Mannhardt. 

A third source of confusion closely akin to the second is due to the acceptance as 


' explaining classical antiquity of the customs and beliefs of the aborigines of Australia and 


elsewhere. The use of such evidence must be subject to the most careful scrutiny if it is 
to be accepted as of value. When a practice recorded in classical antiquity is very 
similar to one recorded of some modern savage race then, if enquiry shows a plausible 
explanation of that savage custom, it is legitimate to seek to apply that explanation to the 
classical usage, bearing however in mind that the same result may have different causes. 
But when from a savage custom, in itself of the greatest ‘obscurity, a stage of society 
is conjectured into existence and then applied to the classical world, it becomes necessary 
to remember that so far is it from being true that mankind is essentially similar at all 
times and in all parts of the earth that history shows us the most extraordinary variations 
in national traits, and that a custom which is proved to have existed among savages may 
easily be not a universal stage of human development but a bypath, straying into which 
has condemned the race in question to savagery. Hence the rule observed by all 
scientific students of religion that a religion must be explained as far as possible from 
within the sphere of ideas which is found expressed in that religion. It is disregard of 
this fundamental principle which has induced Sir J. Frazer to cling to his theory of the 
vex Nemorensis, and in the face of the silence of all classical tradition to conjure up the 
yearly offering of a man at the Saturnalia and to assert that his theory is proved by evidence 
of 301 a.p. from the Danube, in which inter alia the essence of the practice recorded was 
a death by suicide, not a sacrifice,’ and to find in the records of the kings of Rome proof 


_ of the descent of the kingly power to the foreign husband of a daughter of the former 


king (ii. 266-323). 
The last source of mistake which can be here dealt with is the author's ill-advised 


disregard of the evidence of Vedic literature. It is true that the names of Oldenberg, 





1 Dramas and Dramatic Dances, pp. 121-5. 8 See Journ. Royal Asiatic Society, 1918, 
«? Religion of the Ancient Celts, pp. 294 sq. pp. 133-8. 
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Macdonell, and Hillebrandt are to be found in the collection of works used by the author, 
which is misnamed a bibliography, but the use made of the vast stores of authentic 
information of actual ritual usage contained in the many published Vedic texts is wholly 
inadequate, and indeed inexplicable. Hence we have grave errors such as the mistaking 
of the mere speculations of the Brahmins (ix. 411) for real popular beliefs,* and the over- 
looking of many pieces of evidence, which would however have had the grave disadvantage 
of warning the author of the unsafe grounds on which his theories were based. One 
striking instance may be adduced: Sir J. Frazer has now (x. 328-46 ; xi, 1-44) abandoned 
the real support of the theory of the offering of the god as a magic rite to produce fertility, 
namely, the fire festivals of ancient Europe, which Mannhardt interpreted as the burning 
of the vegetation spirit, by accepting the view of Westermarck that the burning was 
intended to destroy witches. It is true that despite his definite acceptance of the new 
view, which strictly speaking overthrows the whole of the principle of the death of the 
god in order to come to life again, Sir J. Ffazer still argues that Balder was burned as a 
god, but this is perhaps merely an inconsequence. What is more important is that there 
exists® a record of a period, which may safely be placed at not later than 800 B.c., which 
tells us of an Indian rite performed at a winter solstice in which an Aryan and a Sidra 
fought each other for the possession. of around white skin, the Aryan proving victor : the 
text says expressly that the skin wasa symbol of the sun, and every competent authority 
on the subject is agreed that the rite was essentially one connected with the giving of 
power to the sun, a fact which tells quite definitely in favour of the view of Mannhardt 
that the modern fire festivals are essentially connected with the sun’s course. But at the 
same time the same texts show us that the fire was alwaysa most effective weapon to burn 
up the evil spirits which assailed the sacrifice, an explanation which is surely worth at 
least as much as Westermarck’s researches among the Berber tribes. Both features were 
at any rate present in the Indian winter fire festival of 800 B.c., and the choice between 
the two made by Sir J. Frazer is needless and unjustified ; the difficulty is rather to assign 


each its due share. 
A. BerriepALE KEITH. 





The Asiatic Dionysos. By Grapys M. N. Davis. x+276 pp. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, 1914. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book is an interesting example of the misapplication of erudition in support of a 
theory based on false premises. Against the prevalent theory of a Thracian origin of 
Dionysos the author raisés the objection that it is necessary to explain the existence of 
the parallel Soma cult in India, and the references tu the connection of Dionysos with 
that country, Phrygia and Crete, and that this can only be done by holding that the 
Thracians were the proto-Aryans and that from Thrace the Soma cult spread into Asia 
and Greece, a hypothesis contradicted by the fact that the worship is not found in north- 
western Greece. The reason is obviously wholly without weight, but it has sufficed to 
lead the author to an elaborate effort to prove that the Dionysos myth and faith were 
introduced from India, being a reflex of the Soma cult.: Soma in the process of entering 
Greece became a wine god: the chants of the priests were preserved in cult epithets: ~ 
the metaphors used by them of the Soma were transformed into myths, while in the 
mysteries of Eleusis some of the deeper faith lingered on. Thus Dionysos Melpomenos 
is to be traced to the fact that in the Veda Soma is said to flow singing through the sieve, 
the Zagreus myth is due to the slaughter of a ram by the Brahmins at the time of the 
Soma sacrifice, as ‘it is very probable that this ram’s fate was considered typical of that 





4 See Journ. Reyal Asiatic Society, 1915, pp. in A. Hillebrandt, Die Sonnwendfeste in Ait- 
127-81. . Indien (Roman. Forschungen, v.), and in Trans. 

5 Full accounts of the Mahivrata rite which of 8rd. Internat. Congr. Hist. Rel. ii. 49-58 
took place at the winter solstice will be found 
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preci dpvgc i as Dig Sanskrit titanah are powers of the air, 

Manus and so on. Naturally after this it is not 
surprising to find that Bakchos is Bhaga, the distributor of good things, or Iakchos 
Yaksa, or the Asbolos of Hesiod (Seut. 185 85) A&vala, or the Nereides connected with 

or that vdjin means ‘ winged’ or dih ‘ pollute,’ or 
It must not, of course, be supposed that the responsibility for the 
original of the ridiculous derivation of Dionysos from Soma rests on the 
author, but she must bear the responsibility of resuscitating a view of Langlois and 
Maury which has long since been relegated to the limbo of the other theories of a 
discarded school of mythology. One accusation, however, levelled at Maury is 
undeserved : the word vina which he is accused (p. 140) of inventing is the Sanskrit 
vena, upon which, had she recognized it, Miss Davis could have based a strong argument 
in support of her theory. 

The defects of the mythological portion of the work will doubtless warn the non- 
Orientalist of the danger of trusting the evidence adduced in the first part (pp. 23—132) 
to prove that Greek philosophy was deeply indebted to India, that Asianism in history 
and rhetoric is due to India, that ‘naturism’ in Greek art, and the musical innovations of 
Timotheos and Phrynis are due to the same source, and that the metre and verbal style 
of the dithyramb are borrowed from India. To refute these theses in detail would be 
needless : it is sufficient to say that the author does not even know of the existence of 
the one really serious attempt to prove the indebtedness of Pythagoras to India, that the 
doctrine of the ages of the world is not known to a single Vedic text proper, and is 
doubtless much later than the same doctrine in Greece, that Asianism in history and 
oratory cannot have been due to Indian influence if for no other reason than that an 
ornamental Sanskrit prose did not exist for centuries after the date suggested by Miss 
Davis (p, 75), that the features styled ‘naturism’ in Greek art are found there long 
before India had an art which could be imitated, that no person knows anything about 
the nature of Indian music for centuries after the Christian era, and that the poetical 
style and metre which are supposed to have influenced the dithyramb are not recorded in 
India until centuries after the dithyramb had flourished. 

It need only be added that the author has been singularly unfortunate in her choice 
of authorities on Vedic religion and life, and that the book is disfigured by far too many 
misprints and minor slips. A. B. K. 
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